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Established 1887 


Broad Concessions Granted 

Polish Government Yields; 


Strikers Returning to Jobs 


A Deputy Premier Mieczyslaw J ; 

: of widespread labor walkouts, wi 


agreement in Gdansk yesterday on settle- 
Lech Walesa facing him across the table. 


Congressman 9 3 Others in U.S. 
found Guilty of Taking Bribe 


y Charles R. Babcock 

V YORK, Aug. 31 (WP) — 
sal jury here early yesterday 
Rep. Michael Myers, D-Pa^ 
sree co-defendants guilty of 
\ a $50,000 bribe a year ago 
an FBI undercover agent 
as a representative of an 


p about 10 hours of deli- 
on. the jury foreman told 
pistrict Court Judge George 
dial Rep. Myers, Angelo Er- 
B. mayor of Camden, NJ„ 
Johanson. Philadelphia city 
Oman, and his law partner 
id Criden also were found 
of conspiracy and interstate 
10 aid racketeering, 
i defendants face possible 15- 
arison terms on the bribery 
ition. Rep. Myers, a 37-year- 
rtner dockworker from south 
lelphia, showed no emotion 
verdict was read, 
r got a shot at on appellate 
" ^eOrMyer? said xiter^e 
■is dismissed. ‘I don't think 
nderstood the charge.” 

‘Pfeiyacting’ 

>. Myerc took the witness 
jnrhis awn defense and con- 
i he was only “playacting" at 
tg. 22, 1979, meeting that was 
ly videotaped at a Kennedy 



Rep. Midtael Myers 


Abgat -mote' . -rom ■ 

boasted of his influence in Con- 
gress and promised to introduce a 
private immigration tall for the 
sheikh. 

Thus, he claimed, be did not 
have the “criminal intent” required 
for conviction under the bribery 
laws. 

The jury, which deliberated 10% 


hours, evidently agreed with gov- 
ernment prosecutor Thomas Puc- 
do’s assertions that Rep. Mvers' 
story was unworthy of belief. Dur- 
ing his final arguments, Mr. Puccio 
emphasized (he videotaped evi- 
dence, and said when Rep. Myers 
found out he had been “caught 
red-handed" he “became a man in 
need of a story.” 

Especially devastating to Rep. 
Myers’ defense was the Jan. 24, 
1980, videotape at Philadelphia's 
Barclay Hotel in which the con- 
gressman complained that he had 
received only $15,000 from the 
first payoff in the $50,000 package. 

Rep: Myers told The Washing- 
ton Post while waiting for the ver- 
dict that be was not considering re- 
signing his congressional seat if 
convicted. He said he would not 
make any immediate decisions 
about his pob’ticai future, though 
be sazdhe.thpogbt his constituents 
btittrwany^«rirv |Ji a i for -never ; 3- 
terioed XoTfltHjuuoethe bUTfor Che 
“sheikh." •••; 

Rep. Myers facies expected dsci- 
plinary proceedings by the House 
Commhtee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct, winch coaid lead to 


The comictions were the nrst m 
(Costiaaed on Plage 3, CoL 1) 


Looser Economic Policy Expected to Be Endorsed 

iina Opens 'Historic’ People’s Congress 


By James P. &erba 

<ING, Aug. 31 (NYT) — 
nwds like “profit" and 
fes such as "increased compe- 
t* and “market force.'* echo- 
frroagh tiie Great HaQ of the 
fc, Chinese leaders convened 
fiftay what they said would be 
Hoc 10-day session of the Na- 
iffceople’s Congress to trans- 
gwerameat power peacefully 
lather loosen central nans on 
wag economy. 

V congress, which is expected 
cant the resignations of Pre- 
\_Hua Guofeng and Deputy 
JttirDrag Xiaoping, amon g 
rx, was opened by Depoty Pre- 
Ye Jianying, who announced 
gsda and declared: 
wrmust take effective mea- 
rjb change the state of affairs 
tin leading personnel hold too 
y posts with the consequence 


that power becomes too concen- 
trated, and we must select and ap- 
point to leading posts those cadres 
who have distinguished themselves 
in practical work, who enjoy popu- 
lar support and who are in the 
prime of life." 

It was the third annual session 
of the fifth congress — each con- 
gress lasts five years — and the 
first to which both foreign journal- 
ists and diplomats have been invit- 
ed in 20 years. The congress, the 
government's highest legislative 
body, is convened yearly to en- 
dorse formally decisions made in 
advance by the Communist Party 
leadership. 

Anti-Poster Meas ure 

Besides the" leadership change, 
the congress 1 agenda includes "an 
important” speech by Mr. Hua, a 
constitutional revision outlawing 
poster criticisms like those on the 


r , ;* 

egin Rejects Sadat Plan 
ir Washington Summit 


ftJSALEM, Aug. 31 
Mffir Prime MitHsrgr M ena - 
has rejected a proposal 
***dem Anwar. Sadat of 
fL'fot- * three-way summit 
sg^ith the United: States this 
wrath Cabinet sou r c es said. 

6 sources said Mr. Begin 
* dpwn the Egyptian propos- 

t rsummtt meeting in Wash- 
the U.S. presidential 
flstni November — because 
Come dial would be fast in 
between Israel and 
Sffi ttead the sources said, 
wfli Idl-Mr. Sadat that 
f®' cwatliies should immedi- 
tiw Palestinian auton- 
wfo’di Egypt has sus- 

gwaal envoy, Sol 
pU, anrived m Tel Aviv to- 
S,y*8iDrt to revive the talks. 
Wtore at the airport 
J &aae deep dif f erenc- 
aS of them could be 
•a^'w . lfflowiiz will go to 
"^fiatfae week. 

Mr. Begin outlined 
Jfc* Cabinet meeting to-. 
“ detail of the 
rTOBtiu! received from 
Friday. , 

jo Mr. Begin's office 
1 fc n?he prime minister, 

^ with Mr. Linowitz 
' maintain that it 


was Egypt that called off the au- 
tonomy talks and that it is up to 
Egypt to reschedule them. 

Egyptian leaders have declared 
lhat there is no point in resuming 
the negotiations unless Israel disa- 
vows a law declaring Jerusalem, in- 
cluding the Arab eastern sector, to 
be its eternai and indivisible capi- 
tal; ceases its expansion of Jewish 
settlements in the occupied wesi 
Bank and Gaza; and ends its mili- 
tary action in southern Lebanon. 

Egypt suspended the talks on 
Palestinian autonomy after the Is- 
raeli Knesset (parliament) passed 
the Jerusalem law a month ago- 
The Israeli and Egyptian leaders 
have exchanged a senes of letters 
in an attempt to resolve their dL- 
fersnees, but with no apparent suc- 
cess. 

Boimaa Embassy More 

LA PAZ, Aug. 31 (Reiners'- — 
Bolivia has decided to move us 
embassy is Israel from Jerusalem 
to Tel "Aviv, a Foreign Mirastfy 
communique said. It said the dee: t- 
s'on had been taken because o. the 
. Iriweti Saw declaring Jerusalem its 
undivided capital. .... 

The Netherlands and eight Laijr. 
American countries have already 
moved their embassies srom 
Jwusaleni Bolivia’s decision leaves 
three embassies there, 


old Democracy WaD and adoption 
of unspecified laws on rifiranship, 
marriage and income taxes for in- 
dividuals and joint ventures. 

Yesterday’s speeches dealt with 
the loosening state of the Chinese 
economy in which, for the second 
straight’ year, officials disclosed 
statistics previously considered to 
be state secrets, as well as econom- 
ic goals and plans, and the results 
of previous government initiatives. 

As Mr.- Hua sipped tea, Mr. 
Deng puffed cigarettes next to 
him, and 3,478 other depones 
shuffled papers. In the lO.OQO-seat 
auditorium. Deputy Premier Yao 
Yilin, who is in charge of the State 
Planning Ministry, said China's 
economy, after decades of stagna- 
tion "as a whole is becoming liveli- 
er.” 

Mr. Yao said growth in agricul- 
tural production and light indus- 
try. which had been sluggish, has 
finally begun to accelerate, adding 
that the experiments of free en- 
terprise, factory autonomy, local 
decision-making and competition 
would be greatly expanded in the 
next two years. 

In a speech lhat often sounded 
like it could have been made in Ja- 
pan or other government-guided 
free-enterprise econo mi e s , Mr. 
Yao said. “Regulation of the econ- 
omy through the market wiD be 
carried out under the g uidanc e of 
the slate plan.” He added that 
broadening* experiments in compe- 
tition “give expression to the pnn- 

( Continued on Page % CoL 8) 


From Agency Dispatches 

GDANSK, Poland, Aug. 31 — 
Declaring victory for all Polish 
workers, the leader of 200,000 
strikers in Gdansk signed an agree- 
ment with the government today 
that he said addressed all 21 of 
their demands. The agreement al- 
lows for new independent trade 
unions — although less independ- 
ent than the workers had sought — 
and for the right to strike. 

The agreement concluded today 
represented, if carried out, a sub- 
stantial change in the type of rule 
more or less uniformly exercised in 
the Soviet bloc since the end of 
World War IL The solution of the 
strike centered in Gdansk was ex- 
pected to end work stoppages af- 
fecting about 300,000 jobs that de- 
veloped throughout the country 
over the last two weeks. 

The signing of the accord was 
broadcast on national television — 
a stunning event for the Poles, who 
have never seen opposition to 
Communist Party policy acknowl- 
edged in the media- The ceremony 
involved Mieczyslaw Jagielski, the 
deputy premier, and Lech Walesa, 
the strike leader and head of the 
new union organization. 

Mr. Walesa, wearing a crucifix 
over his yellow turtleneck polo 
shin, used a foodong red and 
white pen, a souvenir of Pope John 
Paul ITs visit here last year, to en- 
dorse the documents, before Mr. 
Jagidski signed. 

Standing in the assembly hall of 
the Lenin shipyard, where the 
strikes began, Mr. Walesa said: 
“The agreement came without vio- 
lence and this shows we can work 
together. We've gotten all that's 
possible in the current situation. 
It’s whai u-e w in ted and dreamed 
of — weVe got • independent 
unions. 

“The strike is over,” he said. 
“This is the first stage of our victo- 
ry. Everybody must take part in 
the second stage,” when the new 
union takes over the job of repre- 
senting workers in the Gdansk 
area. The workers in the important 
Baltic shipbuilding area were due 
back on their jobs tomorrow, Mr. 
Walesa said. 

“We had to make concessions, 
but it is a good agreement,” he 
said. Among those concessions 
was a compromise on the inde- 
pendence of the new unions. The 
unions apparently will serve essen- 
tially as collective ha gaining or- 
ganizations concerned with worker 
welfare questions, as opposed td> 
bodies with specific political char- 
acter that could be interpreted as 
being contrary to the established 
authority. 

A similar agreement was signed 
at the country’s second largest port 
of Szczecin and the official news 
agency PAP reported that activity 


has returned to Szczecin's ports 
and shipyards. 

The government was expected to 
apply the Gdansk formula to settle 
strikes that idled 100,000 more 
workers in the country’s other im- 
portant industrial areas of Wro- 
claw and Silesia, where negotia- 
tions were under wav. 

It was not precisely known what 


thinking went into the decision of 
the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party to agree to the 
demand on unions, but there 
seemed no other way to head off 
further damage to Poland's severe- 
ly weakened economy. 

An economist who helped nego- 
tiate the agreements that ended the 
strike said the government never 


mentioned the possibility of Soviet 
intervention. However, he said, the 
notion was implicit in some of its 
bargaining, and the government 
seemed to fear the “internationally 
upsetting" aspects of continuing 
walkouts. 

Mr. Jagielski, in a statement 
seeming to play down the notion 
that the authorities had given sub- 


stantial ground, said. “It was hard 
work, but important things have 
been done. There were hard argu- 
ments advanced and we offered 
our analysis of the situation, what 
could be done, and the possibilities 
for realizing solutions. We've spo- 
ken as Poles to Poles, the way it 
should be. There's no winner or 
(Continued on Page 2, CoLl) 


Independent Unions vs. the Party’s Power 

When the Dust Settles and the World Forgets, What Will Happen? 


By John Darnton 

WARSAW, Aug.- 31 (NYT) — In the 
agreement struck today, the Gdansk strikers 
acknowledged the “leading role” of the Pol- 
ish Co mmunis t Party in national life, but 
also won the promise of independent trade 
unions that could c hallenge that supremacy. 

In the Soviet bloc, the idea of independent 
unions and the legal right to strike are so 
revolutionary it is impossible to say where 
they might lead. Like everything else, includ- 
ing the government, unions are supposed to 
be adjuncts of party control. Strikes, too, are 
supposed to be inconceivable because the 
workers themselves are the theoretical mas- 
ters of the state. 

The key question about independent trade 
unions in an orthodox Communist country is 
whether they can keep their independence. 
Can they stand up to the awesome apparatus 
of the party, which has had the knack and 
tradition of co-opting similar movements? 

“You must never forget just how strong 
the party is,” said one former party official 
now in retirement. “It’s all very good to fight 
it when you have thousands of strikers tying 
up the country and the whole world press 
watching, every move. But what happens aft- 
erward, when tilings settle down? How is the 
pressure to be resisted day after day, the 
kind of pressure that grinds you down?” 

For the strUrekadars, there is a discourag- 
ing historical precedent. After worker riots 
in Poznan in 1956, a new government came 
to power largely as a result of the 5,000 
workers’ councils that sprang up spontane- 


ously. One top official called them “the 
cornerstone of the political, economic and 
social changes sweeping the country,” and 
the new Polish leader, Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
eloquently defended the right to strike. 

Yet within two years, the party had re- 
gained control, the councils were merged 
with the strictly controlled trade union or- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 


ganizations and Mr. Gomulka declared 
strikes to be “si gns of anarchy under the con- 
ditions of Socialist freedom” and the work of 
“the class enemy.” 

Mindful of this lesson in how quickly gains 
that are won in the fire of a crisis can fade 
away in the everyday reality of the political 
order, the Gdansk strikers demanded fully 
autonomous trade unions whose existence 
would be codified in law. As soon as the rep- 
resentatives from the two sides sat down to 
talks in the Lenin shipyard in Gdansk, this 
became the central issue. 

Initially, the government negotiator- 
pressed for a reform of the existing trade 
unions, arguing that under honest and secret 
elections the strike committees’ members 
could run :or office and reform them from 
within. 

The approach was promptly rebuffed. 

“I think there’s a misunderstanding,” said 
Lech Walesa, the strike leader. “We are talk- 
ing about new unions and you’re talking 
about modernizing the old ones — that's 
turning the cat around by its tafl.” 


The government then switched course. Its 
negotiator recognized the new unions and 
tried instead to circumscribe their scope, lim- 
it their reponsibilities to workers’ welfare 
questions and insitsi that the existing union 
structure be allowed to continue. The hope 
was that the new unions would' concern 
themselves with the bread-and-butter issues 
“at the bottom” and the old ones would re- 
tain their role of political representation “at 
the top.” _ 

The document that emerged describes the 
new unions' basic function as “defending 
workers' rights.” It says that the government 
guarantees that these rights will not be dis- 
criminated against. They have the power to 
“publicly express an opinion” on long-term 
national planning decisions affecting work- 
ers, such as budgetary' allocations, and to run 
their own study centers and print their own 
publications. 

These are strong concessions, winch en- 
sure 2 national voice. But more important 
are practical matters left unstated — the 
unions’ right and abilities to organize and 
recruit, secure funding and maintain ties, if 
any. with international labor organizations 
The old unions, which will continue, hi-? 
been thoroughly discredited as oigomzationj 
speaking for the workers, and publicly so in 
a spate of self-criticism over the past tv.o 
weeks. 

The old unions were thoroughly dominat- 
ed by the party. The head of the central 
trade union co uncil was a membe r of the 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 


Prtmda Condemns r Anti-Socialist Elements 9 


Russia Assails Strikers in Poland, Rejects Agreement 


By DuskoDoder 

MOSCOW, Aug. 31 (WP) —The 
Soviet Union delivered a stin ging 
attack on the leaders of -Poland’s 
striking workers tonight in an au- 
thoritative statement that dearly 
rejected the accord they had 
reached earlier today with the Pol- 
ish government. 

The statement, which is sched- 
uled to appear as an editorial to- 
morrow in Pravda, made no men- 


tion of the accord or the crucial 
issue of free labor unions. But it 
firmly rejected “political” de- 
mands that it said had been ad- 
vanced by "anti-Sodalist ele- 
ments” to inflict “direct damage" 
cm Socialism and to violate the 
crucial link between the Commu- 
nist Party and the working class. 

The fust substantive statement 
on the Polish crisis dearly revealed 
Kremlin surprise at the scope of 
the Polish government’s conces- 


sions. It was not clear whether it 
was designed to put pressure on 
Warsaw to hold the line or to en- 
courage the hard-liners in the Pol- 
ish Communist Party to challenge 
the current leadership. 

It reminded Poland of its obliga- 
tions to the Warsaw Pact and 
Comecon, the Soviet-bloc common 
market, and by implication ex- 
pressed a lack of confidence in the 
way the Polish leadership has han- 
dled the crisis. 


Strikers 9 Leader Is Cunning and Cautious 


i\smE 


The Bulging Cities 

In a special supplement, the 
rapidly accelerating shift of 
world ‘populations to the cines 
— ana the consequent problems 

are examined bv writers from 

around the world. Pages 9S- 12S. 

The Third Men 

John Andersen and his '■ice- 
presidential running mate. Pa- 
trick Lucey. have presented 
their platform. Page 3. 

Iran Cabinet 

Sew Iranian ? r ®. m ‘5 r 
Mohammed .Ali lu 
has presentee to Cablet mem- 
bers to the Majlis for approve. 
Prerideni Bam-Sadr promptly 

SES mSy Of the chfe. 
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By John Vinocur 

GDANSK, Poland, Aug 31 
(NYT) — It was his daily lap of 
triumph, the 100 yards from the 
delegates' hall to the high front 
ga.g of the T enm shipyard, and no 
pop star or astronaut or Olympic 
victor could challenge Lech Wale- 
sa’s moment of glory. 

Again and ag flrn in the lasf two 
weeks the Gdansk strike leader 
burst oat of his office to cheers 
from the workers, rushed into the 
courtyard and at a trot began toss- 
ing small pictures of the Virgin 
Mazy, Queen of Poland, into the 
air. While bodyguards made room 
in the crowd, he grabbed pens to 
sign autographs, writing just Lech. 

Then he broke through to the 
gate, clambered halfway up and 
boomed out a message to the 
crowd filling the streets beyond the 
iron grillwork. His line was: We 
are hanging tough Things are 
moving a ml Everybody should 
keep the faith. 

Friday night he dripped leading 
the crowd in the Polish national 
anthem, usually part of the rou- 
tine, and trotted back to his office. 
At lunchtime yesterday, after two 
weeks of wild hope and excite- 
ment, Lech Walesa’s time had 
come to announce victory, or at 
least something that looked like iL 

T Guess I’m If 

“They really seem to want a 
leader,” he had said, lying on an 
air mattress and talking with via- 
tors about 1 a.m. He was stretched 
out in the comer of a spare room 
where he has slept for the last fort- 
night. M I guess I'm it." 

The man who has emerged as 
the personal force behind the 
strikes is a 37-year-dd electrician 
with six children. He is about 5 
feet 6 inches tall with a shock of 
brown hair, which he pushes back 
even when it is not falling over his 


TTiis Machine Has Broken Down,’ 
Says Walesa, in Moment of Glory 


eyes, and a thick, carefully 
trimmed moustache. 

When he talks to the crowds he 
is direct and simple. But if he is 
asked about himself, the negotia- 
tions or his concepts, he becomes a 
master of ambiguity, erf halftones, 
of answers that are questions in 
themselves. 

Watching him reveals how clear- 
ly he is aware of the way to play 
his strong suits: references to the 
church and remarks about Polish 
nationalism. Talking with hi™ 
reveals his caution: No one gets 
more from Lech Walesa than he 
thinks they need to. know. He 
keeps his background sketchy, but 
it is clearly one of deep involve- 
ment in the Baltic labor troubles 
that have led to the upheaval 

Working in the T-enin shipyard, 
he was involved in demonstrations 
that led to more than 100 deaths in 
1970. When more trouble devel- 
oped in 1976, he was dismissed 
and worked doing odd jobs. Last 
year he joined an activist group 
known as the Baltic Free Trade 
Union, and when workers at the 
Lenin yards struck Aug. 14, one of 
their demands was that Mr. Wale- 
sa be reinstated immediately. He 
was. He climbed over the shipyard 
wall the same day and won a con- 
cession in writing that none of the 
strikers would be penalized for 

their a ctions. 

’ His hold on the strikers became 
dear immediately. When a group 
erf them singled out a man they 
considered a provocateur, Mr. 
Walesa shouted. "If he’s even 
touched. I’ll quit!” Then, as the 
man was being led out, Mr. Walesa 
tried out; “Don’t whistle! Don’t 
shout! Show your dignity!" 

Mr. Walesa's strength, his abili- 


ty to impart confidence to the peo- 
ple listening to him, seems to nave 
impressed the Conflhunist leader- 
ship as well- It ignored an offer 
Thursday that he go on television 
to appeal to the rest of the country 
to avoid additional work stoppages 
that could, as he said, endanger 
Poland. The government seemed 
to consider that the greater risk lay 
in a television appearance that 
would legitimize him, turning him 
into a kind of accepted opposition 
leader. 

When Mr. Walesa was ap- 
proached to discuss the strike, his 
tactics and himself, he did not 
want to talk about men or books 
that influenced him “My ide- 
as come from my life and my expe- 
riences in 1970. 1 don't think about 
history. All I want is that my 
friends and I be given the power to 
deal with the problems of our fel- 
_ low workers.” 

No Comparisons 

Is he a Socialist? “lama union 
man.” Can free uni ons exist in a 
Communist stale? “I don't like la- 
bels." 

“If you have a machine that 
doesn't work, you've got to repair 
it” he went on. “This machine has 
broken down in 1956, 1970 and 
1975. If you can’t repair it, you’ve 
got to replace it" 

Re did not want to talk politics, 
he said, masting that everything 
he stood far was embodied in the 
21 demands of the strike commit- 
tee. And he did not want to make 
comparisons with other countries 
in the Soviet bloc because he was 
Polish and bad never traveled out- 
ride his country. 

Thai Mr. Walesa’s delivery 
slowed and his bodyguards tii- 



Lech Walesa 

tened closely. “Maybe one day I'll 
go to Czechoslovakia or the Soviet 
Union,” he said, and everyone 
laughed. “Or even the United 
States.” The laughter was louder. 
Mr. Walesa’s mother died in New 
Jersey in an automobile accident 
and his stepfather still lives in the 
United States. 

As far as Poland's relationship 
with the Soviet Union goes, Mr. 
Walesa offered a story: “There are 
these two rabbits at our border, 
one Polish and the other Russian. 
The Russian rabbit is running as 
fast as he can. Tbe Polish rabbit 
asks him why, and the Russian 
rabbit rallies, ’Because they're cas- 
trating all the bears.' ‘But you’re a 
rabbit,' the Polish rabbit says. 
'Yes, the Russian rabbit answers, 
but Tm not sure if that's a good 
enough explanation*." 

Again, everyone laughed. After 
a translation the visitor asked Mr. 
Walesa if he ever worried about 
harm coming to him, 

“There are a lot of cars in Po- 
land," he said. "Sometimes there 
are accidents." 


Pravda linked “anti- Socialist" 
forces in Poland lo “reactionary 
Polish emigres” and unnamed 
“subversive centers” in the West 
and said their aim was to damage 
“the Socialist gains of the Polish 
people." 

Prospect of Anarchy 

It said that the position ad- 
vanced by “ami-Socialist forces" 
was “poisoning the political cli- 
mate in the country, raises the 
prospect of anarchy in public life 
and does not take into account 
possible consequences for the state 
and people.” 

The editorial, which was distrib- 
uted in advance by Tass and read 
in full on the main national televi- 
sion news program tonight, singled 
out the strike leaden at Gdansk. 

“Anti-Socialist elements suc- 
ceeded in infiltrating a number of 
enterprises on the Polish coast, 
above all ai Gdansk, where, misus- 
ing the confidence of the workers, 
they were using economic difficul- 
ties for their counterrevolutionary 
objectives,” it said. 

An earlier expression of -lack of 
confidence in the Polish leaderhip 
came this morning in Pravda. ft 

E tinted an article by Gus Hall, 
ader of the tiny American Com- 
munist Party, who blamed “weak 
leadership and distortions of So- 
cialist methods and approach” for 
the current crisis in Poland. 

Tonight’s statement left no 
doubt about deep reservations in 
Moscow concerning the sweeping 
concessions granted to the strikers. 
It was signed by Alexei Petrov, a 
pseudonym believed to be used for 
authoritative pronouncements 
short of a formal government 
statement 

The idea of a Communist gov- 
ernment negotiating with strike 
leaders and signing an agreement 
is in itself abhorrent to the Krem- 
lin. But all along, the Russians had 
apparently expected that a settle- 
ment would be reached in which 
the crucial issues would hav 
cosmetic solutions. 

The accords in Poland, bowev 
were interpreted by East Europe j. 
sources in Moscow as setting a m? . 
jor precedent for the entire Soviet 
bloc. Many of its provisions fly in' 
the face of Marxist doctrine, such, 
as recognition of the workers' right 
to strike. But it is the key question 
of party control that has bom chal- 
lenged by the acceptance of inde- 
pendent trade unions. This, from ' 
Moscow's viewpoint, undermines 
the basis of Socialist systems. , 

The statement tonight appears 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) ' 
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.Strike leader Lech Walesa annoances to Gdansk workers Saturday’s accord with government. 

Polish Strikers Settle , Return to Jobs 


(Continued from Paige 1) 
loser. The important thing is that 
we’ve understood each other and 
the best guarantee for what we’ve 
done is bard work.” 

. The strikers’ decision to end the 
walkout lunged on a statement of 
the deputy premier that a group of 
dissidents now in jail would be re- 
leased. Without making a firm 
promise, Mr. Jagielski said the 
stare prosecutor would intervene 
m their cases — presumably to re- 
lease them — by noon tomorrow. 

Dissident sources said that Pol- 
ish police began freeing dissidents 
from jail tonight under the terms 
of the pact. They said five had 
been released and others still held 
because of their support for the 
strikers would be freed tomorrow. 

Those released so far did not in- 
clude Jacek Kuron and other 
members of the Self-Defense Com- 
mittee (KOR). 

'• In addition to the independent 
onions and right to strike, the 
agreement covered 19 additional 
points. Many of the specific stan- 
dard-of- living and wage issues 
were only partially resolved, in 
that the government agreed in 
principle to make changes but 
withheld de tails until dates cited in 
the agreements. 

. Tms was a disappointment to a 
number of strikers, who felt the 
authorities were in a sufficiently 
weakened position to be pushed 
ip to greater concessions. But the 
widest ranging points, they agreed, 
could represent basic changes of 
life in Poland. 

The most ambitious human 
rights development came from the 
censorship protocol, which an- 
nounced the drawing up of a gov- 
ernment bill within three months 
that will limit censorship to pro- 
tecting such things as defense, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic secrets and 
Poland’s “international interests." 
an apparent reference to the sensi- 
tivity of the Soviet Union. 

The government also agreed to 
make the state-controlled media 
available to religious groups and to 
ensure that Roman Catholic ser- 
vices will be broadcast on televi- 
sion every Sunday, another depar- 
ture from Soviet bloc practice. 

Carter Increases Pay. 
For Federal Workers 

WASHINGTON. Aug. 31 
(NYT) — President Carter has 
agreed to a 9.1 -percent pav in- 
crease this year for 1.4 million fed- 
eral employees, boosting the 7.8- 
percent increase that he bad earlier 
said was justified because of infla- 
tion. 

The pay rise will go into effect 
Oct. 1 unless Congress votes to 
repeal it. 


In addition, the press as well as 
individuals and citizens organiza- 
tions will “be entitled to examine 
public documents, particularly 
those concerning administrations 
and economic plans issued by the 
government ana its departments." 

The new unions are said to have 
been given the right to introduce 
legislation to parliament directly 
rather than through union deputies 
as had been the case. They would 
also have the right to challenge the 
qualifications of factoty directors. 
It was unclear whether they could 
remove them from their posts. 

A preliminary agreement had 
been reached yesterday on the two 
major issues — the right to strike 
and the independence of unions — 
but strike leaders said yesterday 
that the accord fell short of a final 
understanding, resulting in further 
discussions today that led finally 
to the agreement. 

The first word of the settlement 
came in a statement yesterday 
from Andrzej Gwiazda, a member 
of the strike executive committee, 
who said that “the new unions will 
fulfill all constitutional principles, 
and recognize the leading role of 
the party, the state and all of Po- 
land’s alliances and international 


obligations.” That statement, 
which recognizes the authority of 
the Communist Party, indicated 
that the workers had toned down 
demands for fully independent 
trade unions. 

The pledges on both sides to 
adhere to the agreement had also 
to be judged in the light of the li- 
beralizing concessions made by the 
authorities after upheavals in 1956, 
1970 and 1976. In most cases, 
there was lip service for a year or 
two and then a relapse into the 
previous tradition. 

In the agreement, strikers agreed, 
to monthly wage increases of 517 
to S33, with the biggest raises 
going to lowest-paid workers, and 
guarantees of future raises to 
match inflation- The strikers also 
were guaranteed full pay for the 
time they were on strike, and the 
government said it would stabilize 
meat prices and increase meat sup- 
plies. 

The price of meat was the issue 
that triggered the Gdansk walkout 
and more than 150 other strikes in 
Poland, dating back to July 1, 
when the government removed 
subsidies and raised the price of 
meat by 40 percent to 60 percent 
overnight. 


Moscow Assails Strikers, 
Rejects Polish Settlement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to have been designed to challenge 
the accords reached in Poland ami 
to contain what Communist sourc- 
es in Moscow term a dear heresy. 

“Anti-Socialist elements in Po- 
land seek to coordinate ibetr ac- 
tions with reactionary Polish em- 
igres and subversive centers func- 
tioning in the West,” Pravda said. 

“With every passing day it be- 
comes more and more obvious that 
the instigative activities from 
abroad are not at all prompted by 
concern for the well-being of the 
Polish working people. The aim of 
these circles is io inflict a damage 
upon the Socialist gains of the Pol- 
ish people, to try to push Poland 
off the road which she took by the 
will of the people." 

These elements. Pravda said, 
“continue to adavnee political de- 
mands which point to their real in- 
tentions which are far from eco- 
nomic and Socialist interests of the 
Polish working class. They inflict a 
direct da m ag e on real Socialism on 
Polish soil; they seek to violate the 
party's links with the working class 
— the main source of the strength 
of the Polish United Workers Par- 
ty and the Polish slate. Precisely 
for that reason anti-Sodalist ele- 
ments find support among Po- 


land’s enemies acting from the out- 
side.” 

The editorial said that ah this is 
designed to prevent restoration of 
normal “labor activities and social 
life in Poland. 

The editorial quoted the Polish 
Communist Party daily. Try buna 
Ludu, as pointing out that “Poland 
holds an important place . on the 
European continent and in Euro- 
pean politics. It is a member of the 
defensive union — the Warsaw 
Treaty organization. It is a mem- 
ber of Comecon, the council for 
mutual economic assistance. Po- 
land plays an essential role in the 
center of Europe as an dement of 
peace and stability on the conti- 
nent. Every person who realizes his 
entire responsibility should dearly 
see the boundary between the just 
demands and the demands that 
threaten the interests of (he state.” 

Rouault Painting Stolen 

EAST LANSING. Mich, Aug. 
31 (AP) — “The Tramp,” a paint- 
ing by French artist Georges 
Rouault valued at 525,000, was cut 
from its frame and stolen Friday 
from the Kresge Art Center at 
Michigan State University, cam- 
pus police said yesterday. 


Poland Retools Planning System WORLD NEWS BRIEF ^i. 
To Speed Up Economic Growth 
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By Murray Sccgcr 

WARSAW, Aug. 31 (LAT) — 
Chastened by the dramatic two- 
week strike across northern Po- 
land. the newly reorganized gov- 
ernment is determined to intro- 
duce an economic reform program 
that would end many of the tradi- 
tional aspects of central planning. 

“We expect to come out some- 
where between Hungary and Yu- 
goslavia," Finance Minister Mari- 
an Krzak said in an interview yes- 
terday. 

Hungary is considered the most 
innovative state within the East 
European trading Woe dominated 
by Moscow and known as Come- 
con. Yugoslavia, which broke with 
the Soviet Union in 1948, operates 
a unique economic system called 
“self-management.” 

. Speaking soon after agreement 
on the issues was reached between 
striking Polish workers and gov- 
ernment negotiators, Mr. Krzak 
estimated that the two-week shut- 
down had cost the country about 
5500 million in lost trade. 

Poland would end 1980, he said, 
with a deficit in Us balance of in- 
ternational payments of about 
5300 minion, instead of an expect- 
ed surplus Of 5200 milli on. 

Because Poland has the biggest 
hard-currency debt of any East 
European country, the loss of any 
foreign income is a particularly se- 
rious setback. 

Perfect Record 

Mr. Krzak asserted, however, 
that Poland would maintain its 
perfect record for repaying its 
debts. This is an important issue 
because the country only two 
weeks ago received a big new loan 
from a U.S.-Ied group of interna- 
tional banks and is completing the 
deutils for another loan from West 
German hanfc* 

The internal cost of the strike 
•will also be substantial, Mb. Krzak 
admitted. Wages will have to be in- 
creased for nearly all workers. 
Some farm produce, particularly 
Baltic ratio 


One of the country’s key prob- 
lems is that its most successful ex- 
ports are raw materials, particular- 
ly coal and copper, not manufac- 
tured goods. Some food items also 
are big export earners. A bitter 
strike issue was the official policy 
of selling prime hams for hard cur- 
rency when the country is short of 
meat. 

To improve efficiency of its in- 
dustrial base, Poland has counted 
on imports of Western machinery 
and technology. But a series of 
weather disasters has forced the 
country to import grain, mostly 
from the United States. 

The new government has al- 
ready agreed to improve the meat 
supply by importing 6,000 tons 
and to buy more grain abroad. Mr. 
Krzak said Poland hopes to get 
most of (he meat from other 
Comecon countries where pay- 
ments are m *^»* through a barter 
system with exported goods. 

The grain is likely to come from 
the United States, if there is any 
surplus available for sale after this 
'summer’s drought and if Poland 
can get official U.S. financing 
through the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Decentralize Responsibility 

While details of long-term eco-> 
nomic reforms are still to be 
drawn, Mr. Krzak emphasized the 
need to decentralize responsibility 
to individual enterprises and to 
give workers more participation in 
management The internal pricing 
system will be overhauled. 

“We are going to improve our 


internal markets,” Mr. Krzak said. 
“We must establish real economic 
accounting to reduce subsidies." 

The issue which set off this 
year’s stakes as well as previous 
periods of labor unrest was the 
government’s attempt to raise 
meat prices and reduce the cost of 
subadies paid to farmers. 

Subsidies to farmers — the dif- 
ference between store prices and 
farm prices — were costing the 
government the equivalent . of 
S16.6 billion a year before July 1. 
The government has now agreed to 
hold store prices steady until the 
fall of 1981. 

But the farm subsidies are only 
the most conspicuous example of 
faulty price systems in all of Com- 
munist East Europe. 

The central planners generally 
do not know what real costs are 
and what prices should be, since 
there is no qpen market or compe- 
tition to determine them. The sys- 
tem of internal taxation will also 
be examined, Mr. Krzak said, al- 
though “it touches die interests .of 
many people." 

Mr. Krzak said the new program 
would include an objective way to 
find true costs of production and 
to compare Polish costs with world 
costs. Especially the system of 
wholesale pricing would be over- 
hauled, he said. 

Individual managers would be 
made responsible for the profitable 
operation of their establishments. 
And councils including workers 
'and managers would be given 
more authority to take part in 
planning decisions. 


, ; — ■.list- 
ed two guerrilla forces, regular soldiers and police, was killed last.'' - 
battling former comrades from Joshua Nkomo s guerrilla array, 
said today. 

After Zimbabwe became indepradent under black rule, Tamm 
his band launched a terrorist campaign, telling rural black 
'Prime Minister Robert Mugabe and Mr. a fcomo had not brought 
iae change. Crimes blamed on him indue 1 the slaying of a polic 
and a bus attack that left a blade woman a ' ely wounded. 


During the seven-year war against whi t 
in Mr. Nkomo’s guerrilla force, membeq 
minute shootout at dusk Thursday after si 
a month, police said. 


1 the slaying of a polic 
' -ely wounded, 
tority rule. Tommy s 
vhich killed him in 
.'.g-for him for more 


Independence Uncertain 
For Polish Trade Unions 


from the Baltic region, has been 
lost. And production in many fac- 
tories, public services and shops 
has been interrupted since the 
strikes started on July 1. 

Since the government under Pre- 
mier Jozef Pinkowslti took office 
on Aug. 24. orders have been is- 
sued for revisions in the five-year 
plan due to go into effect in Janu- 
ary, as well as for immediate 
changes in the current plan. A new 
planning chief has been nam ed 
and the planning staff has been 
reorganized. 

“At the first ranting of the new 
Council of Ministers, it was agreed 
that our first task is to accelerate 
the growth of national income," 
Mr. Krzak said. In 1979. Poland 
suffered a decline of national in- 
come of more than 2 percent and 
became the first Comecon country 
to admit such a setback. 

■ Open Debate 

One direct effect of the two- 
month economic crisis and two- 
week strike which shut the Baltic 
seaports was to force into the open 
a debate over Poland’s serious 
’ problems. 

One of the officials fired was the 
propaganda chief who had de- 
signed a policy of determined opti- 
mism, idling the public repeatedly 
of imagined economic s u ccesses. 

The day after the new govern- 
ment was named. Mr. Krzak was 
interviewed on television, and for 
the first time told the Poles that 
their country now owed £20 billion 
to Western banks, or 5570 for each 
of the 35 million individ ual^ io the 
country. 

“It could be said that we would 
have to export for over two years 
without importing anything u we 
wanted to repay [oar debts]," Mr. 
Krzak said on television. 


(Condoned from Page 1) 
Politburo. Elections on individual 
factory floors were in theory se- 
cret, but this formality was often 
disregarded. More important, the 
sitting union officials had the right 
to propose the slate of candidates, 
so their self-election was ensured. 
Usually, only 15 percent of the can- 
didates could come from the floor. 

Unlike those in the West, unions 
here are vertical, not horizontal. 
The assistant factory director and 
the janitor could belong to the 
same union. In practice, tms meant 
thgt . the union executives were 

Times Resumes 
Publishing; Sees 
Threat to Future 

LONDON, Aug. 31 (AP) — Af- 
ter the first strike by journalists in 
its 195-year history, The Times of 
London reappeared yesterday with 
a wanting that the eight-day walk- 
out had threatened the future of 
the financially afflng paper. 

“If the strikers do not give their 
priority in loyalty to The 
Tunes ... why should they expect 
that the readers, or indeed the pro- 
prietor, of The Times should con- 
tinue to be loyal to the paper?” it 
asked in an editorial. 

The Times' 280-member local of 
the National Union of journalists 
ended its strike Friday after ac- 
cepting a management offer of a 
27-percent pay increas e over 18 
months. 

In its editorial, headlined “How 
to Kill a Newspaper,'” the, paper 
said that Times Newspapers Ltd. 
bad insufficient funds “to pay in- 
creased salaries, or indeed to pay 
any salaries at all,” and that the 
funds came from the parent com- 
pany, Thomson British Holdings. 


dominated by manageme nt and 
middle-level workers, those most 
apt to be party members. The 
overlap in party and union mem- 
bership is considerable. 

The unions also run a plethora 
of guest bouses, vacation trips, 
clubs, recreational events and even 
some nursery and health services 
— all of which arc intended to in- 
crease their support The unions 
play a very important role in ca- 
reer advancement: those who did 
not join found they stuck to their 
jobs. 

Now, presumably, the new and 
old unions could berame compet- 
ing bodies. If the old ones continue 
as an extension of management 
and retain a hammerlock on the 
jobs, they will have a considerable 
■edge. 

The Communist Party clearly re- 
gards the independent union as a 
threat to its control, as an organi- 
zation that could galvanize the. 
general discontent and turn into' 
political opposition. The current 
issue of the strike bulletin prints a 
document, whose authenticity 
seems real, from the Central Com- 
mittee’s Department of Ideology 
and Educational Work that depicts . 
the new unions as threats to the 
established order. It says: “Sufch 
unions would fulfill the role of a 

K litical opposition party inspired 
.anti-Communist forces. They 
would create a division of power. 
The activity would ... undermine 
our raison d’etat and our alliances, 
and therefore upset the balance of 
force in Europe and the world.” 

The view corresponds closely to 
what foreign journalists have been 
told by a high party source in re- 
cent days, and it indicates that the 
party — or important dements 
within it — are implacable oppo- 
nents of today’s agreement. The 
new unions have been told they 
may exist, but their struggle is only 
just beginning. 


Moscow Accuses Lisbon of Harming Relati 

MOSCOW. Aug. 31 (Reuters) — The Soviet Union accused Par * 
yesterday of deliberately harming relations b etwee n the two countrit 

The attack was made in the government newspaper, Izvestia, 10 . 
after Lisbon ordered the expulsion of four Soviet diplomats on sp 
riirngw Izvestia did not mention the expulsion directly, but saidpi 
gal was “creating obstacles to the normal working of the embassy 6 
I LSJSJ t and other Soviet institutions in Port ugal ." 

The commentary, headlined “An Unwise Course," said Lisboa 
violating trilateral and multilateral agreements, including the 1975 . 
rfnifi accords. It asserted that Portugal was subverting the poUtica .• 
mosphere in Europe and an ting to damage relations with the Kre . 
and its allies. 

Verdict in Seoul Trial Expected Within Wo 

SEOUL. Aug. 31 (UPI) — The military trial of South Korea’s lea 
Kim Dae Jung, adjourned yesterday, and sources said a ... 
diet could come within a week. 

■ Mr. Kim, who was arrested in May on sedition charges, went on . 
Aug. 14. He could receive the death penalty if found guilty. His 23- 
defendants could be sentenced to life imprisonment if convicted. 

Yesterday, prosecutors presented a list of their evidence to the 1 
officer court-martiaL The defense did not follow suit, but asked for u - 
time to review the prosecution material. The court granted the req. 
and adjourned the trial until Tuesday. 

Fishermen Slow Traffic on Key Road to Pa ' 

PARIS, Aug. 31 (AP) — Stri king fishermen took their dispute to . 
roads today, slowing traffic on a major route to Paris and distribu 
leaflets explaining their demands. The parade of 80 vehicles was tru- 
ing about 50 kflometers per hour (30 mph), less than half the nor 
highway speed. , 

Police reported a traffic jam three kilometers long at one locatior ' 
was one of the busiest weekends of die year on the highways, v . 
thousands of French families returning from August vacations. ' 
fishermen set out from Boulogne, the Channel port where the so- 
began almost three weeks ago. and went as far as Bapaume, 120 kiloi 
ters (75 miles) northeast of Paris, before turning back. 

Negotiations in the dispute are to resume Tuesday, when a natic 
mediation committee will meet Yesterday, fishermen at Boulogne lif 
their blockade, and although two small ports on the Brittany ca 
Lori cart and Concameau, remained closed, maritime traffic eisewh 
was normal. 

Deng Hin ts Hanoi 'Lessor 


MILAN. Aug. 31 (AP) — Chi- 
na’s Deputy Premier Deng Xiaop- 
ing was quoted in an interview 
published Friday as saying Viet- 
nam could be given a “second Chi- 
nese lesson” and that China 
“reserves the right" to attack its 
Southeast Asian neighbor again. 

China invaded Vietnam in Feb- 
ruary. 1979. saying it intended to 
“teadi Hanoi a lesson.” In an in- 
terview with Italian journalist Ori- 
ana Faliati published in the Milan 
newspaper Corriere tiefla Sera, Mr. 
Deng was quoted as saying the 
"defensive counterattack” 18 
months ago was not very effective 
“because we were too reserved and 
many countries were against 
us ... However, it has shown that 
we are resolute and we reserve the 
right to do it again.” 

Chinese forces invaded North 
Vietnam Feb. 17, 1979, and occu- 
pied a number of border towns, 
suffering heavy casualties before 
withdrawing in mid-March. P ekin g 
was angry with Hanoi over the 
Vietnamese invasion and occupa- 
tion of Cambodia, China's ally, as 
well as over its failure to resolve a 
number of long-standing territorial 
disputes regarding border regions, 
some South China Sea islands and 
the Gulf ofTonkin. 

Mr. Deng was quoted as saying 
that the Soviet Union needs Eu- 
rope if it is to establish world dom- 
ination. “Not even if they invade 
China, not even it they invade the 


rest of the planet win the Sovi ‘ . # 

be able to establish a global - 
gemony they seek if they do 
have Europe,” he said. 

China Opem: 
Legislature 

(Continued from Page I) 

triple of regulation, through pla~ ‘ 
rung combined with the regnfitiC 
of the market.” ;C_" 

By the end of June, he saT"’ 

6,600 industrial enterprises th . 
had been allowed to make loc • 
and market decisions had.jpr. 
duced in value 45 percent of tl;- : 
output of all state-run Industrie;; 
surpassing in profits and incon' - 
factories run under the old systet ; ^ 
of state quotas. . 

By following the new edicts- , 

“to each according to his work- 
and by pladng decision-making i~. . 
local hands* said Mr. Yao, “the ic - 
rational agriculture structure a» v- 
pattern that existed for a long tun:- 
have begun to change somewhat."': _ 

Peasants, hesaid, received $71 
billion through increased outpu 
last year, which, when combine ' i 
with a 513-billion tax cut, 
average income significantly. • ' ‘**■* '1 , . ) 
Mr. Yao said retail sales to, , 
year were up 14.7 percent over tb^j a| T « . 
previous year: u IJlkl 
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When your problem is more 
than just a question of money, 
come to Deutsche Bank, where 
precision and attention to detail 
are qualities that guarantee 
perfection in all money matters. 

We act as a universal bank, 
worldwide, whether your prob- 
lem is something as normal as 
arranging credits for import and 
export financing or as sophisti- 


cated as the management of 

international bond issues. 

Come to Deutsche Bank, 
where precision is not only a 
long tradition. It's our most 
valuable asset. !-" ; 
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Lucey Set 
paign Platform 




WASHINGTON. Aug. 31 
s: ^ John Anderson, the 


By Warren Weaver Jr. 


to 
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■i -.■'.‘■■.^tepcn&dt v candidate for presi 
° and his Tunning male, Pa- 
rictLibcey, offered a four-year 
aogram'ibr running the govern- 
yesterday and said it would 
* ..-’'fequirt of- voters “a- patriotism 
■ ^seater tlun party.” 

'\ t - Making. public their equivalent 

- „.jf tbc platforms drafted by the 
~ . ~'%Janditai& and Republicans, the 
■v iahdidaffis erf the National Unity 

-r-.-ampaign called their plan “our 
Not sketch - of the priorities we be- 
. ‘ v cveshould guide our country, not 

mosaic erf bargains among spe- 

- %1 interests or trade-off among 


income would be required 
finance an overall package. 

_ The Anderson-Lucey program 
differs markedly from party plat- 
forms in that it represents a per- 
sonal pledge by the candidates to 
work for its provisions. Controver- 
sial planks in the Democratic and 
Republican platforms arc often ig- 
" by candidates d urin g die 
thereafter. 

ie independent platform was 
also the product of a different pro- 
cess: consultation by more than a 
dozen Anderson aides with a wide 


nofed 


variety of outside authorities, fol- 
lowed " 


by a draft personally re- 


viewed ijy the Illinois 
man. The major party platforms 
were amended at the subcommit- 
tee and committee level, and, in 
the Democrats’ case, fairly exten- 
sively on the convention floor. 

Some of the material in the pro- 
gram had been outlined earlier by 
Rep. Anderson in campaign 
speeches, but other proposals were 
either new or more detailed 
Among the major planks were 
those calling for: 

• A “wage-price incentives pro- 
gram” under which labor and 
management would negotiate “fair 
and realistic guidelines," with both 
labor and management enjoying 
“tax-based incentives” as long as 
they continued to comply with the 
agreement The platform opposes 
mandatory wage and price con- 
trols, as do both President Carter 
and Ronald Reagan, ihe Republi- 
can nominee. 


u - 


.Anderson- Lucey platform 
les any reduction in per- 
income taxes until the feaer- 
. . ' * hCj! budget has been balanced, pro- 
t oses lo fight inflation with a new 
“■ * s ystem of voluntary labor-manage- 

-■'rent wage-price guidelines, and 
, filers a broad range of newxax ad- 
- . ‘ vintages to individuals and bus- 

2SS. 

- Generally, their plan calls for re- 

, a nting the government's role in a ' 
..umber of areas — unemploy- 
xnt.- housing, welfare and naticm- 
1 health insurance — in which' 
rathlional liberal doctrine has 
ailed in the past for public in- 
olvement. 


fin. 


H 


anoi 


• j. ‘Essential Equivalents’ 

w l-Tn| foreign policy and national 
security, the platform proposes to 
and preserve “essential 
quivalents with the Soviet Union” 
. ■ % militar y capacity. It would also 
z tc&s for International arms con- 
"'ol agreements and seek to stabil- 
- vlx relations with the Soviet Union 
- arough active exchange of com- 
. ' iunications. 

r_- ... While a comparison of (he inde- 
.'■rodents’ platform with those of 
' he major parties risks oversunpli- 
. Ration, the Anderson-Lucey pro- 
posals appear to be somewhat 
acre conservative than the Demo- 
ratic equivalents on social pro- 
I . rams, calling for tower spending 
less government involvement 
rhey seem more liberal than the 
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Prosperous but Angry Mix of Blacks, Whites and Cubans 




Miami’s Changing Identity: A Tale of Three Cities 


By jo Thomas 

MIAML Aug. 31 (NYT) — The 
two shocks of black rioting in Lib- 


erty City and the wave of Cuban 
refuj 


fugees. which made Miami an in- 
ternational catchword for both 


hope and despair, are still deeply 
lydiffi- 


* - - - » — — 

abooto ness 

Craig Cri mmins , 24, shields bis face from photographers as be 
is escorted to arraignment in New York Saturday for the mur- 
der of Helen Hastes, 31, a violinist who was kflled when she 
was thrown from the roof of the Metropolitan Opera last month. 


Stagehand Held in Murder 
Of Violinist in New York 

By Robert D. McFadden 


•' Indexing of tax brackets — to 
prevent inflation from automati- 
cally imposing higher rates — as a 
first break for taxpayers after the 
budget has been balanced. Addi- 
tional tax reduction would await 
“further economies ... in federal 
spending.” 

• A series of new tax advantag- 
es for both individuals and busi- 
nesses designed to promote saving 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31 (NYT) — 
A stagehand ai the Metropolitan 
Opera was charged yesterday with 
the slaying of Helen Hagnes, the 
31 -year-old violinist hurled to her 
death last month from the rocrf of 
the opera house at Lincoln Center 
for die Performing Arts. 

. After an intensive homicide in- 
vestigation, police seized the vaca- 
tioning suspect, Craig Steven 
Crimmins. 24, outride his home in 
the Bronx Friday night and 
booked him in Manhattan early 
yesterday. 

The suspect was arraigned and 
ordered held on Rikers Island 
without bail until a hearing next 


Friday. No formal plea to the mur- 

pfiarg p 


lesign 

anti capital investment, including 
higher exclusions for dividend and 


lepubtican version — firmer on 
- . ndivi 


vidua! rights, energy and the 
: avironmeut. 

_ On economic matters, the inde- 
icndenls are considerably more 
onservative about cutting taxes 


i fart “ 1Cr ? a ^ n S spending than ei- 


l 




her the Democrats or the Republi- 
cs. ‘On foreign and military mat- 
ters, the National Unity Campaign 
i.a'latfonn lies closer to the old bi- 
•artisan foreign policy.— restraint 
■ •*-**■ * * n ncw weapons systems, a greater - 
* ' 'ffort to limit strategic arms, more 
-■ . .jsxra(Bcpqdatton.;r with ihs. Soviet 
* ^ilpioa .-r than either the Demo- 
zratic or the Republican platforms 
- - s a. whole 

. - WitMn three weeks, Anderson 
;xrffcy advisers plan to supplement 
be platform with a detailed budg- 
. analysis, estimating costs of the 
: «w programs, savings and where 
he revenue will come from to ap- 
. ircKHBate a balanced budget- 
V-Such an accounting will be a no- 
' , ^dty for presidential campaigns. 
Ordinarily, the platforms erf both 
.--iajor parties run heavily toward 
aomises of more government ser- 
-jcefrrtri lower taxes, with little or 
.' r o attempt. to indicate how much 


not protected 


interest income, more investment 
credit benefits, and incentives to 
promote more research and devel- 
opment by industry. 

• Combating unemployment by 
promoting jobs in the private sec- 
tor rather than a “bloated govern- 
ment payroll," with public jobs re- 
stricted to teen-agers who are 
members of minority groups. 

• A campaign to “deter overo- 
tiUzation and wasteful treatment 
under Medicare and Medicaid,” 
and a gradual expansion of health 
insurance,, grounded “in the -exist- 
ing private stfucture,” to the 22 
million Americans nc 
now .;. . 

• An effort to “rationalize the 
welfare system” that would consid- 
er uniform applications for the 
mostly widely used programs — 
Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children, supplemental security 
income, Medicaid and food stamps 
— but would emphasize more 
earned income for welfare recipi- 
ents rather than more benefits. 

• An assessment of the future 
role of nuclear power “in light of 
its . dependence an public subsidy 
and of the possibility that slower 
growth and demand may enable us 
to phase in other energy supplies 
in preference to nuclear systems.” 


der charge was made, but Robert 
EUis, a lawyer representing Mr. 
Crimmins, said that his client had 
“maintained his innocence.” 

The police reiterated yesterday 
that investigators believed that the 
killing was sexually motivated. 

Sources close to the investiga- 
tion said that the stagehand, who 
had been employed at the Met far 
four years, had made “admissions'’ 
under questioning Friday night 
and had been booked on the basis 
of these and three other principal 
items of evidence — a partial 
fingerprint of Mr. Crimmins found j 
on the Met roof: a police sketch, : 
which resembled him, of the last ! 
person seen with the victim alone j 
in a backstage elevator, and incon- 
sistencies in Ins account of his j 
njovements. at the opera house cm ; 
the night of the murder. 

No Lawyer Present ! 


not seen her the previous night, the 
night of her disappearance. Police 
maintained that Mr. Panov was 
not a suspect. 

The chief said yesterday that the 
believed no weapon had 
i used in the murder, although 
he did not rule out the possibility 
that the killer had one, that he 
would not discuss whether Mr. 
Crimmins had a criminal record, 
and that the suspect had been ar- 
rested midway into four-week va- 
cation. 

The chid 1 also said that a sketch 
of the person last known to have 
been with the victim would not be 
released because it might affect the 
judgment of witnesses who will be 


felt here but are surprisingly 
cult to see. 

Fleets of white cruise ships still 
line up in the turquoise water. 
Condominium penthouses priced 
at 51.2 million are sold, without 
advertising, before a Coconut' 
Grove building is off the drawing 
boards. A South American 
shopper buys every small-size 
dress in a dowmown store. It is the 
off-season. On Sundays, everyone 
goes to the beach. 

The Liberty City section, with 
its housing projects, its wreckage 
and its anger, is well out of sight 
for visitors. So are most of the 
60,000 Cubans who have come 
here since April. Fewer than 1,000 
are housed in the hot and cheerless 
tent city underneath Interstate 95. 
The congestion in Hialeah and Lit- 
tle Havana, where eight cars may 
be parked in a single yard, infers 
where the rest have gone. 

By almost every statistical index, 
Miami's position as a magnet for 
tourism, shopping, banking and 
commerce has not been touched. 

International 'tourism in May. 
the month of the riot, was up 39 
percent from May of last year. Re- 
tail sales of durable goods, which 
were down nationally, were up 
19.7 percent. In Dade County, real 
estate values have risen S12 billion 
in the last year and a recent sale of 
$20.5 million in bond anticipation 
notes by worried county officials 
was a resounding success. 


Two months later, the housing 
projects in Liberty City erupted in 
sniper fire, arson and bottle-throw- 
ing. That violence, in which 39 per- 
sons were injured, was sparked by 
efforts of white police officers to 
arrest two black robbery suspects. 

Federal agents, prosecutors, and 
a grand jury began investigating 
allegations of police brutality, ana 
two former officers have been in- 
dicted for alleged civil rights viola- 
tions. 

Some local law enforcement of- 
ficers. in mm, have termed. the in- 
dictments “persecution of police 
officers for political- purposes,” 
and last Tuesday some 150 officers 
demonstrated against the federal 
investigations. 

Community leaders have ex- 
pressed concern that tangible help 
for Liberty City has been slow to 
appear. Federal aid was an- 
nounced — $90 milli on — but 
agencies could not start most pro- 
grams quickly. The assumption is 
that Liberty City should be re- 
paired. But there are those who 
have doubts. 

“I don’t think Liberty City has 
any future at all,” said Dan Paid, a 
Miami lawyer. “When they built 


the expressway, they saw the black 
business section as a slum, so that 
put Interstate 95 right down the 
middle of the area and destroyed 
iL 

“I have a dim view of black 
ghettos ail over (be United States. 
There's increasing isolation,” Mr. 
Paul said. “Here me Cubans are all 
over town soliciting jobs. I’m 
afraid the blacks have fenced 
Lhemselves into a closet.” 

Marvin Dunn, an associate pro- 
fessor of community psychology at 
Florida International 'University, 
wrote in a long article for Tropic 
magazine that whites and middle- 
doss blacks have Utile patience 
with poor blacks. 

“We simply must have a place to 
put them other than our own 
neighborhoods,” wrote Mr. Dunn, 
who is black. “ ‘Projects' serve that 
purpose extremely well.” 

What Miami has realized in the 
last few months is that its geogra- 
phy can be bitter as well as sweet: 
the aty's location makes it unat- 
tractive to heavy industry; it has 
kept its air and water clean; its 
downtown looks as if it had just 
had a scrubbing; Its tourists spent 
$7 billion last year and accounted 


Cubans in Lima Release 
Jet Hostages , Surrender 


called upon to identify the suspect. 

Mr. Crim- 


He said, however, that 
mins looks like the man in the 
sketch. 


Image and Fabric 

Many businessmen, politicians, 
and civic leaders agree that what 
has changed is Miami's image. 

“1 just spent three weeks on the 
road, and it was amazing,” said 
Bill Talbert, executive assistant to 
the Dade County manager. “Peo- 
ple would say, ‘Oh, how bad was 
your house burned? Aren’t you 
afraid? 1 People think everything 
from the Broward County line has 
been burned and what’s left are 


‘Very Friendly Kid* 

The arrest stunned the suspect's 
co-workers at the Met and his 
neighbors. Acquaintances and 
neighbors alike described him as a 
quiet young m.m who worked con- 
scientiously, kept to himself, did 
his family’s laundry and per- 
formed other chores without com- 
plaint. 


refugees. We on a local level know 
that’s just not the case." 


What is true, he conceded, is 
that “the fabric of the community 
has been shaken, going through 
this tr auma. " 

The riots, touched off by the ac- 
quittal by an all-white juiy of four 
white policemen accused of beat- 
ing a black insurance agent to 
death, took 18 lives and cost busi- 
nesses more than $100 million. 


LIMA, Aug. 31 (AP) — The 168 
Cubans who forced their way 
aboard a Braniff DC-8 jetliner 
Thursday in a bid to gain refuge in 
the United Stares released their 16 
hostages yesterday and surren- 
dered to Peruvian authorities. 
They were transferred to tempo- 
rary refugee camps near lima. 

U.S. officials in Washington 
said they would not count the at- 
tempted hijacking against poten- 
tial Cuban emigres and would 
speed up the review of visa appli- 
cations from Cuban refugees in 
Peruvian camps. 

Peruvian Transportation Minis- 
ter Fernando Chaves said no 
charges would be lodged against 
the men, women and children who 
took over the plane just before 
midnight Thursday. 

One of the Cubans, Pedro Fer- 
nandez Cruz, told reporters, “Pres- 
ident Carter has got to take us. 
He's got lo solve our problem." 

Diplomatic sources said the Cu- 
bans surrendered after being as- 
sured that they would not be 
charged but that if they did not 
give up they would be arrested and 
tried for air piracy. 

The refugees were among about 


400 Cubans who smashed through 
glass doors at the Lima airport, 
dodged gunfire from security 
guards and rushed the Braniff air- 
liner, which bad made a scheduled 
stop on a Rio de Janeiro-San Fran- 
cisco flight. Three of the men who 
made it inside the plane were 
slightly wounded by bullets, au- 
thorities said. 

The crew hurried off the plane 
before the refugees managed to get 
up the passenger ramp, but 16 pas- 
sengers were taken hostage. 

Authorities said the Cubans, in- 
cluding 25 children aged 4 to 16. 
demanded to be flown to the Unit- 
ed States, where many hoped to 
join relatives who also had left 
Cuba. 

The refugees were said to be 
armed with no more than a single 
knife, but some of them disman- 
tled airliner seats to fashion crude 
clubs and threatened to bum die 
plane unless they were flown to the 
United Stales. A Braniff source 
said the plane was not seriously 
damaged 

The Cubans were among refu- 
gees who crowded into Peru's em- 
bassy in Havana seeking political 
asylum and were flown to Peru. 


for 50 percent of the economy a; 
one out of four jobs. 

Miami's geography also mad- 
the port of entry for hundreds 
thousands of Cubans in the ea < 
1960s. In 20 years they have . j 
vived dying neighborhoods a. .’ 
turned Miami's downtown intc 
Latin-American commercial r . 
banking center where econo. '■ 
movement in Caracas is felt ir * < 
keenly than the recession in'l 
trail. 

Some IS percent of ah farmlar \ 
in Dade County is now owned/1 - 
foreigners. One-third of all dee* '• 
now recorded are in the names 
foreign corporations. A house'* . 
Key Biscayne that once sold r . 

510.000 may now bring 5250,000. ■ , 

As for the new refugees, howv? ■ 

er, “a lot of them are not happ^*- 1 ' 
said Rep. Claude Pepper. D-Fl ;-. 
“If they are not blessed with rel : 
fives, they're very unhappy. ^ ■ 

“On the other hand, a lot of tT.’ 
local people — what the Latins c & 
Anglos and what we call Ame 1 ‘ 
cans — are unhappy because Uu I 
have to spend money to take ca *. 1 
of these people, and they’ve takf 
jobs from some of - the local pe< 
pie.” 

Bilingualism 

Last Tuesday a group called Ci - 
izens of Dade United submine 
44.166 signatures on a petition r ' 
repeal the county’s official polit 
of bilingualism, or conducting r 
business in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish. Even if successful, the petitie 
drive would have no eflect on on 
of its backers’ most common con- - 
plaints: the requirement that oh 
speak Spanish as a condition -c 
employment in some jobs. 

“I don't deny the seriousness e 
the [refugee] problem,” said Moc 
signor Bryan Walsh, director p 
Catholic Charities for the Ai 
cbdiocese of Miami. “It's taken aJ 
my work for the last throe month* 
But I feel solid optimism. We ha 
ven’t received one single unit 6 
public housing because of refugee 
in the past 20 years. We’ve beer 
screaming since 1966. as we watcl 
the waiting list for public housim 
go up. • - 

“Despite ail of that, the Miarh 
community, particularly the Ch 
ban community, has' absorber 

60.000 people. If we had a 99 per- 
cent success in anything else in thh 
world, we would be screaming ... 

A lot of people who are doing the 
complaining are not the least bit 
impacted by this. They don’t real- 
ize the benefits they are gaining 
from tourism and trade with Latin 
America and all the other econom- 
ic development which has oc£ 
curred." 
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XJ. S. Legislator, 3 Others 
/Convicted of Taking Bribe 


■ tContinoed from Page 1} 

_he Abscam (Arab scam) case, in 
vhich government agents encour- 
tged members of Congress to take 
mbes for aiding a fictional sheikh. 

: Another result erf the verdict is 
hat the government now seems 
srtain to move to compel Mr. Cri- 
Jen’s testimony at the upcoming 
aibery and conspiracy trial of 
leps. John Murphy, D-N.Y,, and 
Tank - Thompson, D-NJ-, two 
towerfuL House committee chair- 
..bch who also have been indicted 
.a'Afcsb&h cases. 

Judge Prau had planned to keep 
. he jury deliberating until 1 1 p jn. 
'riday, but the jurors asked to 
ontinue for- another hour, and 
Z:'ffiHigbt their verdict in at 12:12 
- * iin. yesxerday. 

_, /nie fo reman Nancy Biedry, a 

* " jhysical therapist from Glen Cove. 

• ’ *IY., said “guilty” 12 times as the 

udge’s dak asked her the verdict 


pencil Journalist 
& Freed by Bolivia 

LA PA2, Ang. 31 (UP Ij’ 

kdrran government has fn 


The 
. freed Al- 

ezt Brun, a correspondent for 
tgehce France-Presse, who was ar- 
ssted last Monday an ^ of 

{Reading “lies” aboia Bolivia in 
amection with a dispatch *y*«ling 
the brief de&afesl of Jorge 
ftes Salmas, half-brother of for- 
~ Presiden t Heman SSes Zuazo. 
L Brim, a French was 

sed Friday evening from tire 
Starior Ministry. He said he -whs 
-S ated wefl during ins detention. 



on each of the three counts for 
each of the four defendants. 

’ The defense strategy throughout 
the three-week trial had been to di- 
vert attention from the incriminat- 
ing videotapes and try to focus the 
jury’s attention on the activities of 
Mavin Weinberg. 

They claimed that Weinberg, the 
convicted felon who worked un- 
dercover for the FBI in Abscam, 
had told the defendants they only 
had to put on a stage play to get 
money from the “sheikh." 

But Judge Pratt told the jurors 
in his instructions Friday , morning 
that “Md Weinberg is not on trial 
here. The government is not on tri- 
al hoe.” 

The judge did tell the jurors that 
they could find Rep-_ Myers guilty 
of receiving a "criminal gratuity” 
— which carries only a two-year 
penalty — if they found that he 
did not have the specific “c rimin al 
intent" to violate the bribery laws. 
Defense attorneys had hoped that 
Rep. Myers’ testimony that he was 
“only acting” would raise the “rea- 
sonable doubt” that he had the re- 
quired intent 

in the end. it seemed clear that 
the jury did not accept the con- 
gressman’s explanation. 

The government had made no i 
secret of its desire to try Rep. My- 1 
ers first because prosecutors | 
thought it was the strongest of the 
Abscam cases. Mr. Puccio made \ 
an especial! v effective summation [ 

and rebuttal to the jury Thursday. : 
ridiculing Rep. Myers stoty' as 
something “from Alice in Wonder- , 
.land.” 


Police said that no lawyer had • 
been present during the suspect’s i 
interrogation Friday night. Mr. • 
EUis said that be had bran hired 
after the formal booking at 1 ajn. < 
yesterday. 

The police acknowledged that | 
Mr. Crimmins had been a suspect > 
for several weeks and that his ar- j 
rest had been hastened by news ac- ; 
counts late Friday noting that in- < 
vesti gators had focused on a stage- j 
hand as the prime suspect. Sources j 
of those accounts had said that no • 
arrest appeared imminent because i 
detectives had not assembled i 
enough concrete evidence. ! 

But Chief of Detectives James i 
Sullivan, who announced the ar- ; 
rest at a midmorning news confer- ! 
ence yesterday, called it a “good ) 
case,” although he declined to dis- j 
dose any of the evidence or to say [ 
what led detectives to the suspect. [ 
He also said that no other arrests i 
were expected, but that tire inquiry 
was continuing in an effort to 
strengthen tire case. 

Mr. Sullivan said there were no 
indications that the suspect knew* 
Miss Hagnes and that investigators 
believed that the victim had met 
her killer in a chance encounter 
somewhere backstage during a per- 
formance of the Berlin Ballet the 
night of July 24. 

Miss Hagnes’ body was found 
on a ledge in ah airshaft at the rear 
of the opera house (he next morn- 
ing. An atuopsy showed that she | 
had beat alive when hurled — \ 
nude, bound and gagged — from 
the sixth-floor roof, and had died 
of skoD fractures and other injuries 
from the 60- foot plunge. 

‘Artistic Appointment 1 

Initial police reports said that 
Miss Hagnes had vanished after 
telling an orchestra colleague that 
she was gong to keep an “artistic 
appointment” with the ballet’s 
leading dancer, Valery Panov, in ( 
his dressing room. v i 

Mr. Panov said then that he did 
not know Miss Hagnes, had had 

no appointment her and had 



Now executives 
can take their 
offices with them. 


The Executive 
SPIRIT.™ 



Now you can use business 
travel time for business. With 
the largest and quietest cabin 
of any helicopter in its class, 
the Executive SPIRIT allows 
executives to dictate corres- 
pondence, telephone custom- 
ers, hold meetings, and con- 
duct other important business 
while flying directly between 
appointments. 

Because the Executive 
SPIRIT is fast, you don’t waste 
time in the air. Because it's IFR 
certificated, you don’t waste 
time on the ground waiting out 
bad weather. And because the 
Executive SPIRIT uses heli- 
ports, there’s no wasted time 


• driving to and from conven- 
tional airports. 

With executive time at a 
premium, leam more about 
how the Executive SPIRIT can 
save your company thousands 
of dollars in lost executive 
productivity. Contact David 
O. Smith, V.P., Marketing, 
Sikorsky Aircraft. Stratford, 

CT 06602. 

The Executive SPIRIT 
A Good Business Investment 
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How to Help the People 


>f all the troubling questions raised by the 
rkers’ rebellion in Poland, one of the least 
mediate but most important in the long 
is what the West, especially the United 
:es, can do to help the people of Eastern 
ope. What is productive and what is not? 
>uld the West unintentionally stabilize 
tmmunist governments with infusions of 
i because some of that aid will trickle 
wn to ordinary workers and their families? 
' should aid be withheld to promote conch- 
as like those that led to the Polish upris- 
? 5 ? Should the president of the United 
ytes receive Soviet dissidents in his office 
Td should the U.S. Congress enact legisla- 
4n that ties trade to emigration? Or is it 
;tter to avoid getting involved in the East 
‘pc's internal affairs? 

jThe beginning of an answer, of course, is 
'5it there is no single answer. A rigid, ideo- 
■gical approach is inappropriate because su- 
ctions vary widely and the goal is not con- 
■itency of method, but consistency of re- 
tits. Poland, Hungary, Romania, Czechoslo- 
kia, Bulgaria and East Germany are so 
■ Cferent in the characters of their people, of 
i.e men who lead them, in their geography, 
ileir links to the West, their economies and 
‘'any other factors, that they must be as- 
sssed individually. Eastern Europe is no 
•nger the monolithic bloc it was in Stalin's 
Ay. The widespread strikes in Poland, for 
(ample, would be unlikely elsewhere in the 
loc, but for different reasons in each coun- 

y- 

The Soviet Union is a case unto itself, 
here are those who argue that trade is the 
ne lever the West has with the Russians and 
tat by expanding business contacts, by 
udging Soviet society toward consumerism, 
le industrialized democracies can influence 
jdal change and the attitudes of the new 
meration of leadership that will succeed the 


present gerontocracy. That argument is ulti- 
mately unpexsuasive, though, because control 
is so centralized in the Kremlin that the lead- 
ership, despite considerable economic prob- 
lems, will probably be able to keep dissent 
from getting out of hand. State control is the 
essence of Communism, and the men in 
charge will do everything in their power to 
prevent it from being jeopardized. Further- 
more, no one has presented any convincing 
evidence that the next generation will differ 
from the present one in this critical respecL 

Trade with Moscow-, therefore, should be 
aimed at serving U.S. economic interests, 
when they do not conflict with political inter- 
ests, and obtaining short-term political goals 
when that seems possible. On human rights, 
too, a case-by-case approach is required, but 
the Soviet leaders must constantly be re- 
minded that the West cares deeply about 
human rights and that any softening of 
rep res son will draw favorable responses. 

In the Polish case, there is little the United 
States or other Western countries can do im- 
mediately. Serious economic reform is need- 
ed in Poland. Such reform is more likely if 
the workers can be persuaded that it is in 
their interest, even though an immediate re- 
sult will be higher prices. They won’t be easy 
to convince, but they ought be a bit more 
inclined to give a chance to a new leader such 
as former foreign minister and economic lib- 
eral Stefan Olszowski. That, of course, is not 
something the West should be caught trying 
to influence. But if Mr. Olszowski should 
succeed party leader Edward Gierek and at- 
tempt to institute reforms, the West could 
offer support that would be in the interests of 
both the people and the government. Such 
opportunities are rare and when they occur 
they should not be missed. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


'A Great Vital Force’ 


f The strikers of Gdansk have, among other 
tings, blown the cobwebs from an old and 

• herished doctrine that is usually more hon- 
: red in song than in life. Trade unionists and 

ivolutionaries alike have claimed a special 
irtue for the workers of the world — a soli- 
1 arity that transcends flags and frontiers, 
’he sentiment was best expressed not by 

* sunuel Gompers or Karl Mane, but by Abra- 
: am Lincoln, in an 1864 letter to the Work- 

ogmen’s Association of New York: “The 
trongest bond of human sympathy, outside 
■f the family relation, should be the one unit- 
ag all working people, of all nations, and 
ongues, and kindred.” 

Time and again, however, that bond has 
iroved frail as one or another nation recruit- 
’’ d its workers for war against workers else- 
vhere. Sometimes, as in Cambodia today, 
10 th sides flaunt the same red flag and may 
tven sing the identical anthem, “The Interna- 
ionale.” And, more routinely, trade unions 
lave frequently clamored for tariff protec- 
ions that had the effect of beggaring work- 
ng brothers and sisters abroad. 

1 Still, the ideal persists. One measure of its 
bice has been the International Labor Or- 
ganization, an agency established in 1919 to 
• o§ter the interest of workers and the devel- 
opment of trade unions. The ILO has provid- 
v id a world forum sufficiently important to 
nduce Soviet bloc nations to join the oigani- 
1 nation and to pay lip service to its various 
xmventions while actually pursuing more 
.' congenial political games. So blatant, and 
mischievous, did these games become that 
the United States withdrew from the ILO. in 
1977, rejoining this year on the understand- 


ing that it would a gain concern itself with 
labor issues instead of irrelevant assaults on 
Israel 

Which brings us to Gdansk, where the 
shipyard insurgents have had the wit to ex- 
amine an ILO convention adopted in 1948. It 
proclaims the freedom of association and the 
right to organize. Article 3 asserts: “Workers’ 
and employers' organizations shall have the 
right to draw up their constitutions and rules, 
to elect their representatives in full freedom, 
to organize their administration and activi- 
ties and to formulate their programs. The 
public authorities shall refrain from any in- 
terference which would restrict this right or 
impede the lawful exercise thereof ” 

In Communist countries, where the state 
and the employer are one, this is incendiary 
stuff. Topping the list of demands made by 
the Gdansk strikers was a call for “accept- 
ance of free trade unions independent of the 
Communist Party and of enterprises, in ac- 
cordance with convention No. 87 of the ILO 
... which was ratified by the Communist 
government of Poland.” If the strikers are 
able to establish that right, it will owe little to 
the efficacy of the ILO. But the inspiration 
and utility of its convention have surely 
mattered. 

To Americans, a call for free unionism is 
not a cause but a piety. Yet the first Ameri- 
can Labor Day was proclaimed in 1882 part- 
ly to affirm that the industrial spirit is a 
“great vital force in every nation.” Anyone 
who believes that the force is spent should 
try to tell it to the workers of Gdansk. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Qualms About Chemicals 


One of the hottest debates in the field of 
public health these days is over the question 
of; whether the cancer rate is increasing or 
not. For years most experts believed that it 
was not, and many argued that if the cancers 
caused by smoking were discounted, the rate 
was actually falling. But a few months ago. 
National Cancer Institute scientists pub- 
lished new evidence from cancer surveys that 
they believe demonstrates a dramatic rise in 
the rale during the past decade. 

TTiough the NCI’s data are open to criti- 
cism on many grounds, they are convincing 
enough to have reversed the general con- 
sensus. For example, the American Cancer 
Society’s 1979 edition of Cancer Facts and 
Figures contained the statement, as bad pre- 
vious editions: “The overall incidence of can- 
cer decreased slightly in the past 25 years.” 
The 1980 version reads: “The overall inci- 
dence of cancer decreased slightly from 1947 
to 1970, but has increased between S and 10 
percent since 1970.” 

This apparent reversal in the cancer trend 
has major implications for public health, for 
government regulatory policies and for the 
national economy, because many believe that 
much of the increase has been caused by ex- 


posure to chemicals. The chemical industry 
began a period of explosive growth in the 
’40s and early ’50s. Since most cancers have a 
latent period of between 20 and 30 years, the 
timing is highly suggestive. And since the in- 
dustry has continued to grow, this theory — 
it is still only that — suggests that the cancer 
rate will continue to climb in the years 
ahead. 

The problem with all these data is that no 
one knows what they mean. The fact that a 
chemical can be shown to be present does 
not mean that it is a health threat. Converse- 
ly, with so many chemicals distributed 
throughout the environment, tracing a partic- 
ular health threat to the guilty chemical(s) is 
nearly impossible. And as the cancer debate 
shows, even discovering that a health threat 
exists is no easy task. The optimists in that 
debate believe that the facts will become 
dear in five to 10 years — the pessimists be- 
lieve that the answers may never be clear. 

The important thing to remember is that 
what is known — really known — about 
chemical dangers at the moment is a tiny 
fraction of what remains to be discovered. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


In the International Edition 


■ Seventy-Five Years Ago 

September 1, 1905 

ST. PETERSBURG — At the last minute, uie 
publication of the communique relative to the 
conclusion of peace was adjourned in order to 
give priority to the despatch in which M. Witte, 
the Russian envoy, announced to the Tsar the 
submission of Japan to Russia's conditions. The 
newspaper* here, far from laying stress on the 
diplomatic victory, criticize the conditions of. 
peace and set forth the advantages obtained by 
Japan. Thus, as a piece of special pleading, they 
Assert, with evident exaggeration, that the fisher- 
ies on the Sakhalin coast constitute a source of 
incalculable riches. Some even do not stop at 
bitter criticism of the peace terms. 


Fifty Years Ago 

September L, 1930 

GENEVA — The price or international peace, as 
preserved by the League of Nations, is expected 
to amount to about S6 million in 1931. the sum 
expected to be fixed as the League's budget for 

next year, though only about $3 3 million of it 
goes to the upkeep of the League itself. About 
$400,000 will be devoted to the building fund for 
the erection of the League’s new group of budd- 
ings in Geneva, while other sums wiB be appro- 
priated for the League* s disarmament commis- 
sion and its international health work. About 
SI 00.000 will be devoted to the League commis- . 
sic os on social problems, such as white slave 
traffic and drug smuggling. 



Finding New Faults in U.S . Business 


W ASHINGTON — I -ike an adolescent in 
psychoanalysis, U.S. business tends to 
blame its troubles on others. Government is 
usually cast as the erring parent. Over-regula- 
tion and onerous tax and monetary policies are 
the scapegoats, the traumatic toilet training of 
industry. 

But recently, revisionist analysts have found 
some new answers in the boardroom, not the 
bureacracy. U.S. corporate managers are being 
accused of demanding bottom-fine gratifica- 
tion at the price of future security, an infantile 
characteristic often ascribed to Americans in 
general by more history-conscious Europeans. 

If the analysts are right and their arguments 
are often compelling, no Democratic or Re- 
publican reindustrialization therapy can pro- 
vide a cure. What’s missing are executives with 
the nerve to encourage risky but exciting new 
products, even if it means forgoing short-term 
profits, and structural changes to encourage 
creative management. 

With rare exceptions such as the booming 
semiconductor industry, imaginative techno- 
logical innovators are being replaced in top 
corporate jobs by dispassionate administrators 
whose six-figure bonuses are pegged exclusive- 
ly to return on investment They are more con- 
cerned with mergers than new markets, with 
immediate profits rather than long-term com- 
petitiveness. 

Stockholders 

In the latest issue of the Harvard Business 
Review. Profs. Robert Hayes and William Ab- 
ernathy quote this view from a Japanese ob- 
server “Somehow or other. American business 
is losing confidence in itself and especially 
confidence in its future ... Success in trade is 
the result of patient and meticulous prepara- 
tions, with a long period of market preparation 
before the rewards are available ... To un- 


By Stephen Ktaidman . 

dertake such commitments is hardly in the in- 
terest of a manager who is concerned with his 
or her next quarterly earnings report” 

The new wave of lawyers, accountants and 
MBA’s, often with stockholders’ dividends in 
mind, has cut back sharply on research and 
development since the mid-1960s — and also 
on capital investment According to Hayes and 
Abernathy, between 1966 and 1976 capital in- 

CROSSCURRENTS 

vestment as a percentage of GNP in France 
and West Germany was 20 percent greater 
than in the United Slates; in Japan the rate 
was almost twice that of the Uni ted States. ' 
One key difference is that the Japanese, and 
to a extent the Europeans, rely far 

more on bank financing than do U.S. corpora- 
tions, which prefer equity financing. As a re- 
sult, they need pay far less attention to satisfyi- 
ng stockholders and can afford to take a long- 
er view. 

Janies Fallows writing in the Atlantic 
monthly quotes a Kaiser Aluminum official as 
saying: “The difference with the Japanese 
companies is that they do everything in the 
long run. If they have a market for one milli on 
tons, they build a plant for four million. Then 
they lose money until they hit the break even 
point, but eventually it pays off.” 

The lack of vision, competitiveness and will 
in American business leadership is not all that 
different from the indecisiveness and lack of 
direction in U.S. Foreign policy in recent years.’ 
It is only partly due to the training, tempera- 
ment and style of the managers. 

It is also rooted in this country’s uncertainty 
about its place in the world now that its mili- 
tary and economic dominance are no longer 
total. Trade deficits, a weak dollar, energy de- 


pendence, and strategic parity 
ferioritv with respect to the Son 


and tactical in- 
feriority with respect to the Soviet Union have 
all contributed to the mood. 

Confidence 

American businessmen, once sure that to- 
morrow would take care of itself, were able to 
concentrate on next week. But their approach 
is now tenuous, and they seem unable to re- 
spond to any but the most immediate chal- 
lenges. With the prospects of another oil shock 
always looming, U.S. entrepreneurs are mired 
in caution. 

Bui countries like West Germany and Ja- 
pan, both rebuilt by the United States after 
World War 12. are still surging upward on a 
wave of confidence and are unaffected by the 
same paralysis. Sen. Lloyd Bentsen (D-Tex.) 
told a recent Harvard conference on competi- 
tiveness: “I can assure you that our competi- 
tion in the world of trade is more than ready to 
make market investments that may not pay off 
for a decade. They are willing to spend years 
positioning themselves to conquer global mar- 
kets.” 

Meanwhile, the U.S. lawyers and accoun- 
tants scan their financial reports, generally 
content to serve the same old markets by mak- 
ing marginal improvements in the same old 
products. 

At the same conference. Harvard Dean 
Henry Rosovsky summed it up when he made 
the comparison with the Britain of 1880: “Brit- 
ish entrepreneurship had become flabby; 
growth industries and new technology were 
not pursued with sufficient vigor; technical ed- 
ucation and science were lagging; the govern- 
ment-business relationship was not one of mu- 
tual support. When we look at our own coun- 
try today in the perspective of history, the dan- 
ger signals seem obvious.”.. 

C19SO. International Herald Tribune. 


Rhetoric and Reality on the Econo; 


By Joseph Kraft 


W 


ASHINGTON — Rhetori- 


grains published last week by 
idem Carter and Gov. Rc 
stand far apart. In reality ti 
come close together. While both 
are far from silly, neither is apt to 
advance the country decisively 
toward a solution of baric econom- 
ic difficulties. 

The fundamental trouble arises 
from a kind of arthritis at critical 
joints in the economy. Several ba- 
ric industries — autos, steel, rub- 
ber, chemicals — hare become un- 
responsive to changing conditions. 
They have lost ihcir competitive 
edge in this country and abroad. 

A main reason is collusion be- 
tween management and labor. 
Those supposed adversaries actual- 
ly come together in accords that 
regularly raise wages far above 


commensurate increases in pro- 
ductive efficiency. The public is 
made lopay in the form of higher 
prices. The result is a vicious cycle 
of economic decline in which infla- 
tion mounts, recessions recur and 
unemployment rises. 

Inflation mounts rapidly to 
higher and higher levels during 
every period of brisk business. 
Thus in 1974 the Consumer Price 
Index reached 12 percent and fi- 
nally settled at 6 percent. This year 
it jumped to 18 percent and seems 
likely to settle at 9 percent. 

With each inflationary peak, 
more and more customers stop 
buying American goods. Reces- 
sions follow and the subsequent re- 
coveries tend to end with higher 
rates of unemployment. Thus the 
recovery from the 1971 recession 


•Letters ■ 


Finding Clinton 

William Sarin in “The Coupon- 
ing of America” (1HT, Aug. 22) 
reminds me of the Boston lady 
who asked a visitor from out of 
town where she came from. When 
told Iowa, she replied. “My dear, 
here we pronounce it Ohio.” 

Mr. Serrin’s article is datelined 
Clinton, Ohio, which in the text is 
described as being near the west 
bank of the Mississippi River. No 
pan of Ohio, in fact, lies west of 
the Mississippi and, although 24 
slates of the union have towns 
named Clinton. Ohio is not one of 
them. 

Clinton, Iowa. does, however, 
answer Mr. Serrin’s description of 
“a rather bleak, one-time lumber 
and railroad center near the west 
bank of the Mississippi River” and 
that must have been whae your 
author was. all unbeknownst to 
him. when he did his research. 

CALVIN LYLE HAM. 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 

German Debates 

The Munich environment does 
not seem to become John Dom- 
berg. since he keeps writing 
gloomy reports about German de- 
velopments. the latest example 
being about “Labor Woes" (1HT, 
Aug. 13). 

The current argument between 
the steel unions and Mannesraann 
is a very constructive development 
— in my opinion — in light of the 
economic stagnation in this indus- 
try here. As Mr. Dorn berg points 
out, the 1951 steel and coal co-de- 
termination law was “pressed” 
upon the Adenauer administration 
for postwar political reasons, and 
the industry has been suffering 
from its inefficiencies ever since. 


The consequences were lackluster 
performance and the loss of jobs. 
The idea or corporate boards with 
equal representation by unions 
and owners plus a neutral arbitra- 
tor scares the living daylights out 
of many American (and other) 
managers. In addition to integrat- 
ing the steel mill more efficiently 
into the corporate structure, the 
Mannesman!! “case” is a serious 
test of the wisdom or this law with- 
in a very difficult and highly com- 
petitive industry. 

It seems to me that the present 
public debate on the subject dur- 
ing an election year, in connection 
with the economics minister's re- 
mark that “German should work 
harder” is indeed very vemunflig 
[sensible!. 

HORST SC HNOES. 

Frankfurt. 


MacNelly’s Cartoons 

Cartoonist MacNelly is brilliant; 
he is also brutal, grossly unfair, 
and always antagonistic to Presi- 
dent Carter. Why not have more 
diversity of views? This kind of 
neanderthal contempt weakens 
America and deserves contempt it- 
self. 

M. D. AESCHLIMAN. 
Montagnola. Switzerland. 


Dreams 

“The cause endures, the hope 
still lives and the dream shall never 
die.” 

Yasser Arafat at the UN? No. os 
a matter of fact, it was Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy at the Democratic 
Convention. 


ended with the jobless rate at 
around 4 percent. The recovery 
from the 1975 recession ended this 
year with unemployment at 5.7 
percent. 

The rhetorical Republican an- 
swer to the problem is “supply 
side” economics. The theory is that 
genuine shortages of goods and 
skills entrench the basic industries. 
The shortages can be relieved by 
productive investment. But to 
stimulate productive investment, 
money must be moved steadily 
from government into the hands oT 
business and the more affluent pri- 
vate citizens. So Gov. Reagan fa- 
vors a 30 percent tax reduction 
over the next three years. 

The real Republican program, 
however, does not follow the rhe- 
toric. It colls for a tax cut of about 
530 billion next year. Roughly 
two-thirds of the money would go 
to private consumers. Only a third 
would go to business. 

That is almost exactly the ratio 
of the tax cuts enacted in 1964 and 
1975 as anti-recession packages. In 
both cases there followed recovery 
and an inflationary surge. There ts 
no reason to believe it would be 
different this time. 

The real Democratic program, 
as announced by the President at 
the White House last Thursday, is 
quite' similar. It centers on a tax 
cut of S27 billion in 1981. About 
half would go to business and half 
to private consumers. Individual 
beneficiaries, however, would be 
poorer people most likely to con- 
sume. So it is not clear (hat there 
would be a big shift to investment 
and away from an inflationary 
surge. 

The Democratic rhetoric by con- 
trast stresses “industrial revitaliza- 
tion.” Federal funds would be tar- 
geted to troubled industries — no- 
tably automobiles and steel: to 
down-and-out communities, espe- 
cially in the industrial Midwest; 
and to low-income families defi- 
cient in working skills. 

The president has also establish- 
ed an Economic Revitalization 
Board, charred by Irving Shapiro 


of DuPont and Lane Kirkland of 
the AFL-CIO. to work out more 
cooperative relations among labor, 
business and government. As a 
first step. Carter asked the board 
to “develop specific recommenda- 
tions for an industrial develop- 
ment authority ... to mobilize 
both public and private resources 
... to hdp revitalize American in- 
dustry.” 

Industrialisation 

That sounds like the' re-industri- 
al ization program some of us have 
been pushing. But a top union 
leader and a captain of the chemi- 
cal industry, however admirable as 
men. do not exactly commend 
themselves as the best doctors for 
an arthritis that their colleagues 
brought about 

Moreover, the president talks of 
“recommendations” not commit- 
ments. He was won over to the 
hoard concept only last week at a 
meeting in the Oval Office with 
Mr. Kirkland. His record — bal- 
anced budget in January, austerity 
program in March and now a re- 
covery program — is the essence of 
stop-go economics. 

On balance, the Democratic rhe- 
toric sounds better politically than 
the Republican rhetoric. But there 
is reason for skepticism about both 
parties. For in both programs the 
tax cut bait that alone can ensure 
responsible behavior in future 
years is given away early in 1981. 

J -IWUl. Las Angela Times. 
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By David S. Broder 

C OLUMBUS. Ohio — Long aft 
ter midnight the other mghtl 
tight-sleeping reporters in the 
venerable Neil House Hotel beard 
the rustle of papers being slipped 
under their doors. Those who si ‘ 
gered sleepy -eyed out of bed to 
what was bang delivered found; 
packet and read: . 

“Memorandum for . the 
from Lyn Nofziger [Rona! 

Reagan’s press secretary]: Su 
stan tial changes have been made 
Gov. Reagan's speech before 
International Brotherhood 
Teamsters’ Ohio Conference 
day, Aug. 27, 1980. Gov. Rea 
will stand by any material that 
been deleted from the speech.” 

Thus, the press and the worlc 
learned of the latest — but certain- - 
jy not tbe last — swerve in tbt 
somewhat storm-tossed shake . ■ . f .. r % 
down cruise of Ronald Reagan’. 1 i ; * - 
presidential campaign. 

In this instance, the aominet , , , t _ 
had been braced on his arrival ir ; ; |j-,t j ■*’ * % 
Columbus by Ohio’s formidable . , ' 
governor. James Rhodes, who ha: ’ 
a talent for bluntness that ofter 
extends to hyperbole. Rhodes hac • 
some firm ideas about wha; 

Reagan should say to the Team 
sters. Comparing those thought:.', 
with the rather limp prose of tbt ; 
speech that had been handed to re 
porters on the plane, Reagan and. - 
his staff felt called upon for somt 
midni ght rewrite. 

Tbe main change was to hype 
the description of the condition tc 
which President Carter's economic 
management had reduced the' 
country. In the original version., 
the United Stales was in a “reces- 
sion,” but in the revised version it' 
became a “severe depression.” 

* Depression 9 

It might have gone without com- 
ment. had not the reporters ; 
learned the next morning that in; ’ 
their eagerness to please Rhodes,-* 

Reagan’s rewrite men had neglect- - 
ed to consult Alan Greenspan, - 
their economic guru and former-- 
chairman of the President's Coun- : - 
a 1 of Economic Advisers, who had : ' 
been sleeping in a room just down - ' 
tbe hall , — ' 

Thus, when Greenspan awoke, - - 
he was as astonished as anyone to . 
learn of the overnight d eterion.-: 
tion in the state of the economy.. - 
When pressed, he allowed that “se- 
vere depression” was not tbe diag- 
nosis he would have rendered if 
asked for a professional opinion,.. - 
which he was not. 

His experience was rather akin; 
to George Bush's in Peking a week .. 
earlier. Reagan's vice presidential 
running mate found that his effort' ... 
to convince the Communists thbtC 
Reagan was only fooling abtxft-/ 
restoring “officiaT relations with . * 

Taiwan was undercut by Reagan's 
untimely decision to reiterate that; 
he had exactly that in mind. ’ * 

When Bush got back, the ; ' 

Taiwan confusion was corrected 
by the issuance of a definitive •: 
nine-page statement But in the ~ - 
meantime, Reagan had said some - . 
things that indicated that be would ... 
like, as president to rewrite the - ' 
textbooks to be sure that the Viet- . . 

nam war was described as a “noble 
cause” and that the theory of evo- - ” 
lution was given no higher scie riti f- / . 

ic status than the Biblical doctrine ,1 . 
of special creation. 

The impact of all this an the,.'.* 

Reagan campaign has been to ere-, V ’ 
ate some doubts that tbe man they/' / 
fondly call “the oldest and wisest” - 
necessarily has a clear compass fix/*' 
on the best route to the White ' \- 
House. 

Glitches J- 

The problem is clear, but the.' • 

Reaganites need not despair. All is : •_! * 
not lost. This kind of wobble is 
anything but unusual in the early 
weeks of a presidential campaign- - 
Four years ago. it was Jimmy . ; 

Carter who came out of the start- y 
ing blocks with a terrible IZnip.' 

Carter found himself that fires ’*■/• 
fortnight in September apologizing, 
to the FBI director for implying^ 
crookedness in a gift from employ- '*-’ 
ees to the director's aiting wife;^ 
bickering with a cardinal 3bouMfV()». . 
speaking in a Philadelphia church;* * 
and showing up at a Scranton fao- ! 
lory where no one knew he was.'-. ; 
coming. - f- 

He managed to survive these - ' ; . 
faux pas — and to wind up in *_ 

White House. 

Obviously, die Reagan opera-' 
ticra has some veiy loose links, and '’*"> 
obviously, too, the candidate Tbs .'- 
not yet learned that eveiy wotd . 
and nuance of his public utter-; 
ances now will be dissected by ar. ,* 1 i-- 
watching — and skeptical — pres*;;-’ -*: 
corps. ; 

But most of what occurs before, --; ;■ > 
the first presidential debate is ra3- ‘ 
dared irrelevant by the perform-" j * - 
ance of the candidates in that de- : ‘ r ; 
bate. If the organizational loops *, . 
are closed and Reagan’s muring 
held in check, there is plenty « 
time to reclaim whatever ground /V *■.■* 
has been Iosl 

O19R0. The H'oshUtgmt Post. 
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Pakistan Cracks Down on Soviet Aides 
To Protest Campaign Against Zia Rule $|f 
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/ttml Rafsanjani, leader of the Majlis, reads a letter from 
ier Mohammed AH Rajaie announcing the new Cabinet 

%nian Ministers Named; 
ini-Sadr Objects to Many 

HRAN, Aug. 31 (Reuters) — rilla mortar attack on an army bar- 
ifit Mohammed Ali Rajaie of racks. He put government losses at 
named his Cabinet today, but one dead and two wounded. There 


By Stuart Auerbach 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan, Aug. 
31 CWP) * — Pakistan has begun 
cracking down on activities ofSo- 
yiet diplomats based in Islamabad, 
in an attempt to stem a -Moscow* 
inspired campaign attacking' the 
government of President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq. 

Die government ordered the So- 
viet press and information office in 
Karachi to dose and said the num- 
ber of Soviet diplomats attached to 
the embassy in Islamabad should 
be halved 

With dose to 100,000 Soviet 
troops in neighboring Af ghanistan , 
the Pakistanis made an apparent 
attempt to soften the blow by or- 
dering new travel bans on all dip- 
lomats stationed in the country, 
while saying privately that the re- 
strictions are aimed solely at East- 
■: era bloc nations. 

Government officials refused 
yesterday to give any reason for 
the trawl restrictions, which re- 
quire diplomats to apply for per- 
mission seven days before any trip 
outside the city to which they are 


' - named his Cabinet today, but 
i of his choices were immedi- 
'. disowned by President Abol- 

- in'B&nl-Sadr. 

r. Rajaie proposed several tit- 
nown figures for the Cabinet, 
ding alleast five former polit- 
-. prisoners,, in a letter to the 
is (parliament), which will 

- ' on the nominations this week. 

; letter was read by the leader 

. . e Majlis, Hashemi Rafsanjani. 
r : m it Mr. Bani-Sadr, whose ef- 
. . _ to block hard-liners over the 
three weeks -appeared largely 
. ccessful, warned today against 
/emmem.qf couOicL 
1 "he names read in the Majlis 
* not been approved by me. I 
■ove of several members of the 
inet but not of others,” he told 
; afternoon daily Islamic Revo- 
. uu without mentioning names. 

- vas particularly opposed to the 
~ rtion of newspaper editor 

sein Moussavi as fordgn nrin- 
, political sources said. 

" ifonned sources also said Mr. 
; tie’s decision to leave the de? 
* - e piortfdio vacant at present 
a sign of the deep rift between 
■ two leaders. 

ir. Moussavi, 39, has no experi- 
i in office. He is a member, of 

- fundamentalist Islamic Repub- 
l Party and etfits the party dai- 
Islanuc Republic. He would 

.reed Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, who. 
n- Oil Minister Ali Akhbar. 
xnfar. is the best-known casual- 
; if the former interim Cabinet 
msghar Ibrahirai. 27. would take 
igfeof Iran's chidal oil indus- 
The youngest member of a 
.whet with an average age of 37, 

. ..is . one of five proposed minis- 
seducated at U.S. universities; 
it'also one of five who served 
i$a sentences for anti-shah ae- 
ries before the revolution. 

Kurdish Fighting 

Jne of tu b proposed commerce 
asters, Seyyed Assadollah 

- vardi, helped Mow- up the 
tan office of Israel's airline El 

- d uri ng the shah's reign. Pars 
. .»s agency reported. He was tor- 

sd by the SAVAK secret police 
. •; has damaged eyesight as a re- 
i.rPars added. Die Majlis is to 
ide whether to accept Mr. 

- vardi' or the incumbent Reza 

-ir- 

vieanwhile, there was fighting in 
• Kurdish city of Mahabad yes- 
da)' after Iran sent in troops and 
ny artillery- to. end a 10-month 
. tirpation by autonomist rebels, a 
jvmdal official said. The city 
s reported quiet today. 

Fhe-West- Azerbaijan govemor- 
r leraL Hossein Tahert said yes- 
lay’s fighting included a guer- 

hlta Asks UN 
& Stop Libyans 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., 
-> 31- (AP> — Malta asked the 
.. ited Nations Security Council 
risrday io teH : Libya to stop in- 
eringyuh Maltese-licensed oil 
ho g on the diluted continen- 
shdf between the two countries 
^Mediterranean. 

^hhesc rlAinhassador . Victor 
: handed UN Secretary-Gen- 

tKnn- Waldheim a letter asking 
. *n jxrgisai meeting of the 15- 
Wa council on g r o unds that Li- 
V had taken an “illegal action,” 
estenmg “regional and interaa- 
idjpeKe” when'its-dups dosed 
jnpmg rig working under con- 
from Malta. 

w. Gauci said that Malta had 
jffied Libya last November that 
“tended to commence drilling 
$heshdf and that Libya made 
IjHittSQ otgectiCHL lobjan war- 




But officials in the Ministry of 
7\7^ External Affairs told Western dip- 
E -O# o 1 V CITTh&CLl lomats at receptions this weekend 

7 that the restrictions axe not aimed 
• - - ■» jr at them and will be applied only to 

JSCtS to Many *** Union ana Other East- 

./ era bloc nations. According to one 

was no figure for Kurdish casual- ™ to the penms- 

F^^. fiShdDg - WhiCh ^ the diplomatic 

, y “S?*- , corps plans to make a formal pro- 

In another devdopmem, two test to the government about the 
foreign correspondents detained restricti ons 
by revolutionary authorities were . _ 

freed today on condition that they Open l nreats 

not leave Iran. Moscow has openly .threatened 

Tony Allaway of The Times of Pakistan for its strong opposition 
London said he and Ralph Joseph, to the Soviet presence in Afghani- 
a Pakistani journalist, were re- stan and for its inability to keep 
leased by the office of the central Afghan rebel forces from moving 
revolutionary prosecutor, where between the two countries, 
they had beat held for the past few Radio Moscow and Tass regu- 
days. Their passports were with- iariy assail Pakistan as u a lackey of 
drawn and they were told not to American imperialists and C hinese 
work until investigations were con- chauvinists,” and Soviet Foreign 
eluded, he said. Minister Andrei Gromyko warned 

Mr. Allaway, 30, said they were Islamabad in January against help- 
in good health but had not been ing the rebels. Accenting to re- 
told why they were arrested. They ports reaching Islamabad last 
were arrested Aug. 14 and taken to week, the Soviet ambassador in 


lomat that, if Pakistan does not 
close its border to rebel forces, the 
Russians have ways of forcing the 
closure. 

As if to underscore the press and 
diplomatic warnings, Soviet jets 
have made numerous incursions 
over the border during the past 
year. In many cases, the Pakistanis 
did not find out until it was too 
late. But a few times. Islamabad 
sources said, they had a chance to 
scramble their own jets and held 
back. 

Once in the spring, Pakistani 
jets did try to force a slow-moving 
Soviet transport plane that strayed 
over its territory to land at the air- 
field in Peshawar. But just as the 
plane was approaching, two Soviet 
MiGs flew up and all three planes 
went back to Afghanistan. 

Neither the propaganda attacks 
nor the airspace violations pro- 
voked a Pakistani protest. 

Repeated Attacks 

What did provoke the Pakis- 
tanis, iirnnrriing to diplomatic 
sources in Islamabad, were the re- 
peated Tass attacks on the stability 
of the 7i« government in maga- 
zines and newspapers published by 
the Russians in Karachi. 

“They were spreading misinfor- 
mation,” said a Pakistani official 
who asked not to be named. 

Moreover, the official said, the 
government feared that Moscow 
had embarked on a campaign of ' 
subversion in Pakistan. A series of 
night letters spread around the po- 
litically active city of Lahore in the 
spring appeared to be a Soviet ef- 
fort, P akistani officials and diplo- 
matic sources said. 

Yesterday the government an- 
nounced that it had uncovered an 
underground group of long stand- 
ing in Karachfana nearby Hydera- 
bad that was putting out clandes- 
tine literature aimed at undercut- 
ting the Zia administration. 

The announcement said the 
group’s activities were financed by 
an unnamed foreign power, and 
listed the title of one of the publi- 
cations as Red Banner, an indica- 


tion that Moscow was behind the 
operation. 

According to nonaligned Asian 
and Western diplomats in Islama- 
bad, the Russians have been excep- 
tionally heavy-handed in their 
dealings with Pakistan, Former So- 
viet Ambassador S.A. Azimov was 
reported to have tried to ‘Trolly" 
Gen. Zia and to have made threat- 
ening remarks to other Pakistani 
officials. It has been rumored in 
Islamabad and New Delhi that 
Mr. Azimov was asked to leave by 
the Pakistani government 

VadHatiou 

Pakistan has vacillated, since the 
Soviet move into Afghanistan, in 
its relations with the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

At first, President Carter 
pledged to support Pakistan, and it 
appeared that the former close ties 
between Washington and Islama- 
bad would be resumed. But Gen. 
Zia rejected a 5400- million aid of- 
fer as “peanuts," and the relation- 
ship cooled despite a January visit 
by Mr. Carter’s national security 
adviser, Zbigniew BrzezmskL 

Nonetheless, Gen. Zia has 
stepped carefully to avoid an open 
confrontation with Moscow. In 
confirming that he had ordered the 
Soviet Embassy staff reduced, for 
example, he went out of his way to 
say that economic relations be- 
tween the two countries remained 
normal and that the Soviet Union 
was continuing to hgfr Pakistan 
build a steel mill. 

The government also ordered all 
other diplomatic missions to stop 
operating their information and 
publicity sections from cities other 
than Islamabad. According to dip- 
lomats in Islamabad, however, 
only the Russians were affected by 
the order, since their entire infor- 
mation staff, except two press offi- 
cers, was centered in Karachi 

The United States maintains In- 
ternational Communication Agen- 
cy posts in Lahore, Karachi and 
Peshawar, but U.S. sources said 
they were not affected by the or- 
der. 
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FLYING BUS — Electronics millionaire Dick Smith reverses the traditional stunt with this' 
attempt in Sydney to jump 15 motorcycles in a double-decker bos. The vehicle, driven by 
adventurer Hans TTiolstrup, cleared 14 of the two-wheelers, nicking No. 15 on landing. 

Ethiopia Sees U.S.-Somali Military Accord as Threat 


ADDIS ABABA, Aug. 31 respond to the agreement signed a 
(Reuters) — The Ethiopian Cabi- . week ago covering U.S. use of the 
net announced today it nad decid- Berbera military base in neighbor- 
ed on “appropriate measures" to ing Somalia. 

A council of ministers press re- 

Police Report Killing SIMMSES 
Spanish Guerrilla lT2u$?- 

MADRID, Aug. 31 (AP) — Po- The Cabinet statement said the 
lice said they killed Abelardo Col- United States was encouraging 
lazo Araujo, a leader of the guerril- Somali aggression against 
la organization known as GRAPO, Ethiopia, particularly in the Oga- 
in a shootout in a Madrid street den Desert. 

Friday. Somalia said last week that an 

They said Jose Luis Fernandez armored Ethiopian fpree crossed 
Gonzalez, another member of the its northwest border on Wednes- 
extreme leftist organization, was day and attacked Somali towns, 
wounded. Araujo was one of five Ethiopia denied that it had invad- 
GRAPO (Oct 1 Anti-Fascist Rev- ed its neighbor, 
olutionary Group) guerrillas who Diplomatic sources in Nairobi 
escaped from prison last Dec. 18. said a large Ethiopian force had 
Police said he was the leader of a been seen approaching the Somali 
commando unit that killed four border. They said it appeared in- 
policemen in Madrid in 1976. tended to consolidate Ethiopia's 


hold Over border moun tain*; used v 
as an invasion route by Somalia- 
when it launched an abortive 
eight-month conventional war f&r 1 
the disputed Ogaden region in* 
1978. . -•»’ 


Pro-Iraqi Journalist " 
Is Slain in Lebanon ->* 

BEIRUT, Aug. 31 (AP) — * 
pro-Iraqi Lebanese journalist was 
shot and killed near his house-tin 
Beirut Friday night, his newspa,-, 
per, Al Liwa, reported yesterday.. ; ■ 

Yahya Hazzouri, 31," became tfee* 
third Lebanese journalist to be a s^ 
sassinated this year. Al Liwa said* 
Mr. Hazzouri was machine-gunned' 
while buying bread for his f amil y* 
from a bakery near his house in 
the Moslem neighborhood of Chi- 
yah. 


Tehran’s Evin Prison. 


Kabul told a West European dip- 


Saudis Reportedly Stiffen 
Warning on Oil Cutback 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31 (WP) 
— Saudi Arabia has hardened its 
warning that the United States and 
other industrial nations are risking 
a sharp cutback in Arab -oil ship- 
ments unless they put more pres-' 
sure on Israel to give up its claim 
to East Jerusalem, according to 
press reports from the capital of 
Riyadh. 

The warnings are being taken se- 
riously by U.S. experts, although 
they bold differing opinions on 
how deeply Saudi Arabia might 
cut production. 

“I just don’t know how to take 
it,” said John Lichtblau, a respect- 
ed international oil analyst who is 
head of Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Associates. “It can't be ig- 
nored." 

The action by the Israeli parlia- 
ment to annex Arab East 
Jerusalem and join it with West 
Jerusalem as the undivided capital 
of the Jewish state has produced a 
riring. increasingly sharp reaction 
from Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
states. 

Talks Reported 

A report Wednesday in Platts 
Oil gram News quoted an unnamed 
Saudi official as confirming that 
discussions were under way to 
coordinate "drastic production 
cuts with other Arab oil-aqx>rting 
countries” if the Western industri- 
alized nations fail to bring pres- 
sure on Israel to change course on 
East Jerusalem. 

“We could go to 7.5 million bar- 
rels a day, and then the next 
month drop to 6.5 million and so 
on,” the official was quoted as 
having said. Saudi production is 
now at 9.5 milli on barrels. 

The Platts report said a decision 
could be expected in November, 
after the U.S. presidential elec- 
tions. It noted that the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries will be celebrating i is 20th an- 
niversary that month in B agh d a d 
and that the .Arab League will be 
meeting in Amm an in November. 

U.S. Assessments 

Some U.S. experts believe that 
the Saudis are considering only a 
moderate cut from the current pro- 
duction level to the official pro- 
duction ceiling of 8 J m illion bar- 
rels or a little under that. Supplies 
of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts are so large now’ that a cut- 
back of that order should not 
cause shortages or a price spurt, 
provided the action did not set off 
a wave of panic buying, these ex- 
perts said. 


By Peter Behr j 

1 (WP) Other authorities see in the San- : 
ned its di threat a repeat of events early in ; 
tes and 1973, when a succession of public f 
risking warnings from Saudi Arabia and *■' 
H ship- other Arab nations were followed ‘ 
; pres- - by the Arab oil boycott. 

; claim The reports from Riyadh are 
ing to being accepted as accurate by offi- 
ital of cials of several UJS. -based oil com- • 
parries, although they said they; 
ken se- nad no independent confirmation. ! 
though “There are no unofficial spokes-, 
ms on men in Saudi Arabia,” said one; 
might US. oil official. None of the U.S. ; 
officials was willing to be quoted ; 


L!eto 


e. 



by name because of the sensitivity ! 
or the issue. ’ 

Crarent Pottdes • • f 

Saudi Arabia’s current oil poli- ,' 
ties support the optimists' view < 
that a severe embargo is not in the • 
offing, assuming that the Arab-Is- { 
raeti conflict does not continue to 
escalate. * ; 

The Saudis ingr«>y»fl oil produc- ■ 
non after the revolution in Iran to '• 
offset the shutdown of Iranian oil i 
fields early in 1979, and Saudi pro > 
duction continues at 1 million bar- 1 
rels a day above their official pro- : 
duction target. 

Their purpose was to restore j 
price stability by creating a world- ! 
wide surplus large enough to end * 
the frantic scramble for oil stocks ( 
that followed the I ranian revdu- \ 
tion. i 

The strategy has largely succeed- ! 
ed, t hanks to increased production : 
not only from Saudi Arabia's ; 
fields but also from Iraq, the- 
North Sea, Mexico and Alaska’s! 
North Slope. Oil prices have stabi- 1 
lized, and by Oct. 1 the stockpiles ; 
of the 21 nations supporting thej 
International Energy Agency are 
expected to reach about 436 mil- 
lion tons, a 91-day supply. The 
comparable average for the previ- 
ous three years was 79 days. 

Pope to Visit Britain j 
In Sommer of 1982 ! 

LONDON, Aug. 31 (AP) — I- 
Pope John Paul If is to visit Brit- ■ 
ain and the suggested date for his j 
visit is the summer of 1982, the I 
Roman Catholic information ser- 
vice announced here today. ) 

It will be the first time that a ; 
reigning pope has visited Britain. ■ 
A spokesman said the visit will not j 
include Northern Ireland. There j 
are about 4 J million Roman Cathr ; 
oiics in Britain, where the national j 
Protestant churches are the ; 
Church of England and the ; 
Church of Scotland. 
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In Paris* the crossroads at la place de I'Etoile" lead to every corner of the city. Air France has 
an “Etoile” in Paris too- but ours leads to every corner of the world. 

From anywhere in Europe, it is easy to come to Paris, and from there, Air France flies to 
161 cities in 77 countries via one of the world's rhost modern and varied fleets. For example, we 
fly to the Americas exdusively aboard spacious B 747's and the supersonic Concorde. 

And we serve many of our European, African and Middle Eastern destinations with the comfortable 
new Airbus But for oil our different aircraft and oil our destinations, there's one thing that never 
changes aboard Air France our excellent in-flight service that mokes every flight a pleasure. 

You con see the whole world from Paris And mmumm MJ//M 

no one con show it to you the way Air France can . MmM 1C HmMIlwE 

The best of France to oil the world 
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For those who 
2^ ^ appreciate the difference. 

In Los Angeles a grand-luxe hotel chat 
t //7 §j£ provides superior service and facilities far 
hM&ZzS the discriminating international traveler. 

BeveriyWilshire Hotel 

WiSshire Boulevard at Rodeo Drive, Beverly 
Telex: 698-ZZO Cable: Bevshire or cafi 
Represented by HR1 The Leading Hotels of the Wor ld* 
Die Preferred Hotels Association 
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Urges SALT Approval 


npp^rf/frm Mar Not Be Able to Keep Unity 


am* 


U.S. Expert Decries 
Trends Toward War 


Bv Bernard Gwertzman 


• WASHINGTON. Aug. 31 
(NYT) — Marshall Shulman, the 
State Department's top expert on 
the Soviet Union, says that if 
trends in U.S.-Soviet relations con- 
tinue. the possibility of a nuclear 
war “is likely to increase rather 
than to diminish." 

“We are clearly approaching the 
point where any kind of agreed 
limitations on weapons of mass de- 
struction is hard to visualize." Mr. 
Shtilman said Friday in a com- 
mencement speech at Ohio State 
University in Columbus. Ohio. 

The address reflected his rtow- 

’ John Dhlamini, 
Swazi Prince, 
Dies in Accident 

JOHANNESBURG. Aug. 31 
(API — Prince John Dhlaraini. a 
brother of KJng Sobhuza of Swazi- 
' land, died in a car accident Friday 
night that involved three other 
■ "members of the Swazi royal fami- 
-ly, the South African Press Assoc- 
iation reported. No details were 

- given. 

Anthony Giordano 

ST. LOUIS. Mo.. Aug. 31 (UPI) 
— Anthony Giordano. 64, de- 
scribed by the FBI as head of the 
• ‘ organized crime syndicate in St 
"• Louis, died Friday of lung cancer. 

- Giordano maintained a low profile 
~ after his release from federal pris- 

- on in December. 1977. He had 

- served two years and eight months 
of a four-year sentence for consoir- 

-” mg to acquire a hidden ownership 
‘ -in a Las Vegas hotel and gambling 
'casino. 

Wanda Capodaglio 

CASTEL FRANCO DI SOPRA, 
Italy. Aug. 31 (Reuters) — Italian 
''actress Wanda Capodaglio. 91. 

who made her career in the 1930s 
''performing in plays by Shake- 
'• speare. Tolstoy and Ibsen, died 
/ yesterday, family sources said. 

; Kidnappers Free Man 

ROME, Aug. 31 (Reuters) — A 
Swiss-born car company executive; 
kidnapped by gunmen in a Rome 
...street four months :>eo. was re- 
, leased early today after payment 
of a ransom, police said. They said 
, Rudolf Oeticker. 37, was left 
blindfolded in a stolen car in a 
. suburb. He was apparently 
unharmed but in a state of shock. 


ing pessimism about U.S.-Soviet 
relations, which he has repeatedly 
stated in private in recent months. 
He is planning to leave the State 
Department this fail and return to 
Columbia University as director of 
the Russian Institute. 

Mr. Shulman joined the depart- 
ment at the request of former Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance at the 
stan of the Carter administration 
and played an active role in advis- 
ing Mr." Vance on US. -Soviet and 
arms control matters until the So- 
viet military intervention in Af- 
ghanistan caused the administra- 
tion to put a virtual freeze on rela- 
tions. 

Since then, particularly after 
Mr. Vance's resignation in April. 
Mr. Shulman has had relatively lit- 
tle to do with administration poli- 
cymaking. Friday's speech, in a 
sense, represented a crystallization 
of his concerns. 

Terminal Myopia’ 

Describing U.S. and Soviet atti- 
tudes as “a terminal case of myo- 
pia," Mr. Shulman said the Soviet 
Union had shown “extraordinary 
short-sightedness" in not realizing 
that its stepped-up military activi- 
ty around the world would “de- 
stroy the trends toward moderat- 
ing its relauons with the United 
Slates and the West which had a 
modest beginning a decade ago." 

Americans were short-sighted in 
not approving the pending strate- 
gic arms limitadon agreement, he 
said, because without the treaty, 
“we shall have to contend with 
much higher and more unpredicta- 
ble levels of Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons." 

“Those who have opposed the 
treaty seriously underestimate the 
pace at which the relentless devel- 
opment of new military technolo- 
gies is carrying us toward a higher 
and less stable competition in nu- 
clear weapons, and toward a situa- 
tion in which the possibility of nu- 
clear war is greatly increased by 
the perception of each side that the 
other is preparing the capabilities 
for a first strike,” ne warned. 

The Carter administration main- 
tains that it wants the treaty rati- 
fied, but that it is impossible now 
to secure the needed two-thirds 
vole in the Senate. 

“We must ratify SALT-2," Mr. 
Shulman said. “There is no later 
and belter time. There wQ] be no 
more propitious moment. IT we do 
not ratify the present treaty, the 
world will not hold stilL New 
weapons will be deployed on both 
sides, and both the prospects for 
negotiations and the basis for 
agreement mil diminish with every 
year that passes.” 
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DEFACED — A Hitlerian mustache was painted on a poster for Franz Josef Strauss, the 
conservative candidate for chancellor, before a weekend rally for the candidate in Darmstadt, 
West Germany. Police said many other Strauss posters in die dty were similarly defaced. 

Italian Ship Deal Allowed to Stand 

U.S. Moves to Block Boeing-Iraq Jet Sale 


By George G Wilson 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 31 (WP) 


formal explanation, “and the clear 
sentiment of the Congress with re- 
spect to international terrorism, we 


- Bowing to congressional pro- 

tesK the State Department has manufacturers involved" that the 
moved to stop Boeing Co from department cannot recommend is- 
semng passengers jets worth S208 suJnce of the export licenses. 


million to Iraq. 

The department said that it was 
recommending to the Commerce 
Department that no export license 
for the planes be issued to Boeing 
because of “Iraqi involvement" in 
recent terrorism. 

Although technically the Slate 
Department's recommendation is 
not binding on the Commerce De- 
partment, the action represents a 
Carter administration decision to 
stop two Boeing 747 jumbo jets 
and three smaller 727 passenger 
liners from being sold to Iraqi Air- 
ways. ’ ' 

However, an earlier transaction 
under which General Electric en- 
gines were sold to Italy to power 
frigates bong built for the Iraqi 
Navy still stands. 

“In view of recent terrorist inci- 
dents which appear to have had 
Iraqi involvement or support,” the 
State Department said Friday in a 


The ruling apparently was 
prompted by two European inci- 
dents. Two Iraqi diplomats have 
been accused of passing explosives 
to people in West Berlin who 
planned to use them against Kurd- 
ish dissidents. In Vienna, Iraqi 
diplomats were arrested and ex- 
pelled on charges of trying to blow 
up the Ir anian Embassy. 

Israel has opposed the aircraft 
sales to Iraq. Congressional critics 
had said the Boeing jets could end 
up being used to transport Iraqi 
troops as well as civilians. 

Decision Praised 

Rep. MiUkent Fenwick, R-NJf., 
a chief congressional critic at the 
plane sales and author of legisla- 
tion requiring the administration 
to notify Congress of such transac- 
tions, praised Friday’s decision in 
a letter to Secretary of State Ed- 
mund Muskie. 


“Our national commitment 
against terrorism and those coun- 
tries which support terrorism is 
greatly reinforced by this action," 
she wrote. 

Sources said the State Depart- 
ment reached its decision on the 
planes at a meeting Thursday in- 
volving its Mideasi experts. 

Earlier this month, the depart- 
ment announced that it was going 
along with the Commerce Depart- 
ment's approval of the sale of eight 
General Electric turbine engines, 
worth $11.2 mini on, for four Ital- 
ian Lupo-dass frigates ordered by 
Iraq. 

“We concluded that it would not 
be in our overall foreign policy in- 
terest to revoke this export li- 
cense," the State Department said 
at the time. 

Congressional sources said the 
department asserted that going 
through with the engine deal had 
given the United States leverage to 
limit the amount of nuclear power 
supplies that Italy sells to Iraq. 

The frigate Sales to Iraq are part 
of a military deal worth about SI 
billion to Italy. The Senate voted 
to block the engine sales, but the 
House has not concurred. 


Challenge to Marcos Appears to Be Sht 

' . . . thp nrtrwcitinn inn 


Rv Abbv Tan on the °PP osirion for 1501 il,_ 

By ADby t an ^ SU p_ ort .'' 

MANILA. Aug. 31 (WP) — It is Gerardo Roxas. head of the Lob- 

not clear whether the Philippines party, said the covenant mem- 

scattered opposition factions, who bers “intend to pureue eveiy 

finally joined forces last week, can mea ns [©'achieve our objectives, it 

force President Ferdinand Marcos is our intention to organize in eve- 

to revive democratic government jy city and town to awaken the 

even if they maintain their unity. people to the evils or trus repug- 

F-igh t political parties formed a nanl regime and hopefully to bnng 

National Covenant for Freedom public pressure on Marcos to ais- 

lasi Friday after eight years of di- mantle martial law. ' 

vided efforts to combat raarual Former National Party senator 

law. In a meeting at a country club Jose Diokno said: ‘ For eight years 

they adopted a plan demanding the two main polittcaJ parties ma- 

“ immediate ter mina tion of the chin cries are in deep freeze. 1 can i 

Marcos dictatorship," uncondi- tell exactly what strength they 

Lionel dismantling of martial law. have now. But at least they can De 

convocation of free elections and heard as one voice and act togein- 

the end to what was described as er." 

foreign domination. Much will depend on tnereac- 

Diplomats present at the non of Mr. Marcos. p° e °“ server 
launching questioned whether they characterized some of the 70 or so 
were witnessing a major develop- signatories of the covenant as ais- 
ment or a bitof political theater. credited politicians. who could be 
Coming at a time when radical easily bought off by Mr. Marcos, 
dements are setting off bombs in Tne government appears relaxed 
Manila and students and labor are 

protesting price increases, the the- __ _ _ -w 

tone was ominous. Rebel Leader 

14 Revisions 

But it took 14 revisions for the A Z-wm P 

leaders to agree on points broad f t/M V -a. 

enough to encompass all their 

groups. Opposition parties in this SYDNEY, Aug. 31 (UPI) — Pa- 
couniry, one observer said, are pua New Guinean troops stormed 
characterized by the presence of the South Pacific stronghold of 
more generals than soldiers. “Ev- Jimmy Stevens today and arrested 

1. >■ .L. I 1 „r „ ,hnu.mnnlk 


about the opposition mo' 
Marcos in his own pro 
merits has often urged the 
lion to unite, at least to gi 
semblance to his contend 
dissent is allowed. 

A senior Cabinet minist 
“Of course, we are interest 
they are uniting. But we 
intimidated.” 

A more immediate prob 
Mr. Marcos is the fi 
Moslem rebellion in the s« 
Philippines. Before the opp 
could finish reading its a 
to the press and diplomats 
need “to rectify injustices c 
ted against our Moslem brt 
Mr. Marcos announced peat - 
with the rebels would take j 
Jakarta Sept. S and 6. 

The Libyan-backed seces-. 
fort began upon dedarat 
martial law and has since c 
more than 50,000 casualties, 
has sapped the Philippine 
my. 


Rebel Leader in Vanuatu 
Arrested in Papuans’ Ra 


cry one wants to lead," he added. 

The alliance does bring together 
the Liberal and Nationalist parties 
that dominated political life Wore 


the rebel leader or a three-month 
secessionist revolt on the island of 
Espiritu Santo, news reports said. 
Nearly 100 Papuan soldiers. 


Mr. Marcos was elected on the Na- called to the new nation of Vanua- 
tionalist ticket in 1965. He then tu by Prime Minister Walter Lim, 
used his faction to form- the New moved without opposition into the 
Society Movement that now domi- rebel village of Vanafo, north of 


nates the rubber-stamp National 
Assembly. 

Former senator Benigno Aqui- 
no, who inspired creation of the 
National Convenant coalition, is 
in the United States seeking sup- 
port for himself as an alternative 
to Mr. Marcos — or at least to 
neutralize U.S. backing of the 
Marcos government. 

Mr. Aquino, on leave from jail 
for heart surgery in the United 
States, stayed on as a fellow at 
Harvard University. He will send 
his endorsement of the covenant, 
opposition leaders said. 

The united opposition dearly 
has pro-United States leanings. 
One insider said the opposition 
groups fed that as long as they re- 
main disunited, their chances of 
getting the ear of the United States 
are slim. The United States, until 
1946 the colonial power here. 
maintains two military bases in the 
Philippines. 

PoBlical Support 

An opposition source said the 
alliance was spurred by reports 
that Mr. Marcos, who will be 63 in 
September, is in ill health. The 
source said, “Should anything hap- 
pen to Marcos, and if .the. military 
needs to move in,' it can fall back 


the Espiritu Santo capital of Lu- 
ganviUe, the reports said. 

One sailor and a policeman were 
wounded by rebel gunfire during 
an assault on a rebel Outpost m the 
north of the island. 

It took the troops only one hour 
to establish complete control over 
Vanafo, arresting Mr. Stevens and 
an unspecified cumber of others. 

Floods Devastating 
North India District 

NEW DELHI, Aug. 31 (Reuters) 
— Monsoon floods continue to de- 
vastate parts of Uttar Pradesh in 
northern India where 894 persons 
have died in the past two months, 
the Press Trust of India reported 
yesterday. Floods have affected 
more than 20 million people in the 
state and destroyed or damaged 
tens of thousands of houses, the 
agency said. 

Rain-swollen rivers brought cha- 
os to five districts, isolating them 
from the rest of the state. Troops 
and government relief workers 
kept up their fight to evacuate 
thousands of people marooned in 
Jaunpur Town, ravaged by flood- 
waters from the Gurnti River for 
more than three weeks. 


the Australian Broadcasting 
mission reported. 

The raid came two day 
Mr.' Stevens' 24-year-old sc 
die, was killed when his tru 
blown up bv a hand grenad 
it tried to break through a • 
block set up near the rebels ' - 
quarters. Following the - 
troops reportedly recovered - 
mite and a large number of 
ons in Vanafo. 

The arrest of Mr. Stevens • 
ally ends his secessionist 
merit in the largest island 
former New Hebrides archip 
About 200 Papuan soldiers ?, 
two weeks ago to help cru- 
rebellion. 

Mr. Lini, in Sydney en ro 
the Commonwealth heads-c r 
eminent meeting in India, & - 
day that the raid had gone a 
ing to plan: “Yes. I think 
say we have had a very quick “ 
ry. Jimmy Stevens and the [ " ' 
who were in Vanafor ... hz - 
been arrested." 

Mr. I .ini said that it woult 
between two and four month v 
life to return to normal in L 
viDe. • 

“Ah the buildings in Lugs - 
town have been ransacked, pi- 
ty has been stolen and stores" - 
been looted." he said. 

Mr. Stevens and several hut 
followers — mainly French-5 
ing plantation owners — 
control of Espiritu Santo Me - 
The rebels feared they woulc 
their land when Mr. lini : i- - 
duced land reforms propose* 1 
year. The 72-island chain was ; ' - 
under joint British-French effl-.- 
Vanuatu gained its indepeak-r. - . 
July 30. 
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cientiste Study Eddies 
or Clues to Gulf Stream 
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'.; By. Marshall Schuon 

’- ' DODS HOLE, Mass. (NYT) slowly, Uu 
v. -In J769; Benjamin Franklin ward at a 
. "'• i a map of tfie Gulf Stream, to four mi 
. - jinfonuatkra supplied by his ingiothe; 
. ' in, Timothy Folger, a Nan- The prow 

- gt whaling captain. The map move in 

• . V / surprisngly accurate, even by from that 
. . A standards.' general clc 

' a whai Franklin aid the sea- north Ad; 
’of his tmre did not know and things th 

scientists are beginning to trying to u 
eciau: only now is that the Warm- 
Strcani is a complex system, off the si 
* tantly giving birth to vast, numbers,] 
ing rings of water that lead cold-core i 
independent of the mother long as t 
in and may alter weather, af- with wan 
marine life and dictate how than a yea 
. ons of the Atlantic Ocean area in w 
with pollution. Rings ma 

pg satellites, computers and drawing o 
isticated instrument buoys, re- the temp 

1 1 j ' t hers at the Oceanographic In- tween the 
tion here are discovering that ing water, 
--more they learn about the men mm tl 
i fast current and ius eddies, tual loss c 

/ 'ags, the more complex the pier ential. 

that emerges of the stream. The me 
h was discovered in 1513 by eddy — ; 
- ,'=e de Leon and carries 25 that lived 
s more water than all the riv- still prov 

- f the world combined. oceanogra 

-nry StomraeL an oceanogra- tion on pi 
at the institution's Clark Lab- being proc 


orv, said the Gulf Stream's 
flux — the way that it trans- 
energy — is the most difficult 
g for scientists to grasp, 
ne of Mr. Siommel's col- 
ues, Philip Richardson, is a 
nalisi in the meanders and 
s that are a key to that prob- 
. Mr. Richardson found Frank- 
: map in the Bibliotheque Na- 
,ale in Paris in 1978 after it had 
■ a thought lost for over 200 
rs. He said scientists have only 
ized in recent years that most 
. he ocean's energy is contained 
he eddies, or rings, and that 
- se rings were probably doing 
main job of transporting both 
aic and thermal energy in the 
an. 

Ocean Gradation 

'o understand the dynamics of 
an circulation, be said, it was 
«ssary to try to understand the 
e of eddies, their formation. di&- 
aation, long-term movement . 
i decay. In addition, he said. 
x rings affect weather and eli- 
te, and can be factors in dis tri- 
don of pollutants, they have 
le importance for marine biolo- 
ts and researchers in other 
ris.- 

Rings also affect naval strategy, 
cc temperature differences af- 
t the way that sound travels, 
dies can distort the sound by 
ich submarines are detected, 
Jring them prime hiding places. 
Rings form when a meander 
iches offiswiriing around a core 
warm or cold water and extend- 
j down to the sea floor. Rotating 
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slowly, the rings move southwest- 
ward at a speed of one and a half 
U) four miles a day, finally return- 
ing to the stream to be reabsorbed. 
The process that causes them to 
move in an opposite direction 
from that of the stream and the 
general clockwise circulation of the 
north Atlantic is another of the 
things that oceanographers are 
trying to understand. 

Warm- and cold-core rings spin 
off the stream in roughly equal 
□umbers, Mr. Richanison said, but 
cold-core eddies can survive for as 
long as three years, while those 
with warm centers will last less 
than a year, because of the smaller 
area in which they are confined. 
Rings maintain their motion by 
drawing on the energy “stored” in 
the temperature difference be- 
tween the core and the surround- 
ing water, apparently losing mo- 
mentum through friction and even- 
tual loss of the temperature differ- 
ential. 

The most extensive study of an 
eddy — a ring code-named Bob 
that lived and died in 1977 — is 
still providing insights for the 
oceanographers, although informa- 
tion on present rings is constantly 
being processed. 

With Ring Bob. Mr. Richardson 
and others wanted to follow the 
eddy through its life cycle, measur- 
ing its physical, chemical and bio- 
logical contents, and the ways that 
they changed with time. Measure- 
ments were made using satellite 
images, the paths of drifting 
buoys, velocities, temperature, sal- 
inity and chemical nutrients. 

.lit addition, nets were towed 
through the ring to collect sea life, 
since biology was an important 
part of the experiment. In a ring, 
organisms ana their environment 
are carried into alien territory as 
the core is swept along. 

Cold water north of the stream 
is rich in nutrients, supporting a 
wide variety of sea life, and the 
cold-water species presumably de- 
pend on a combination of factors 
in their habitat for survival Deter- 
mining which factors are most im- 
portant has proved difficult, but 
an eddy's naturally deteriorating 
conditions can help' to sort out just 
which elements are most vital. 

In studying Ring Bob, the research 
vessel knonr sailed into it and 
those on board found they could 
actually see, fed and smell the 
cold-core water, according to Mr. 
Richardson. The water was green 
and nubid, unlike the clear blue of 
the nearby Gulf Stream, he said, 
and there was a seaweed smell like 
that of a seashore on a summer 
day. The temperature of the sur- 
face in the middle of the ring was 
59 degrees Fahrehheit. nearly 9 de- 
grees colder than the surrounding . 
water. 
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The National Geographic Society released this sonar photo- 
graph, which shows the British ship Breadlabane, with two of its 
three masts intact, on ocean bottom in Arctic. It sank in 1853. 

Sonar r Torpedo 9 Discovers 
1853 Wreck of British Ship 

By John Noble Wilford 

NEW YORK, Aug 31 (NYT) — wreck, said that because or the low 
A sonar image of a sunken British temperatures of the water, “there 
sailing ship discovered this month is a very good chance that all the 
in the freezing waters of the Cana- organic material from the sails to 
dian Arctic was released last week the rigging to the food on board 
by the National Geographic Soci- will be in a very excellent, state of 
ety. The image revealed noL only preservation." 
the 127-year-old wreck standing Device 

upright in 300 feet of water but 

was also a striking illustration of The discovery was made by 
the advanced state of «>n«r tech- “sidescan’’ sonar equipment devef- 
nology for underwater surveying oped by Klein Associates Inc. of 

The Breadlabane, a 120-foot, Salem, N.H. The torpedo-shaped 
three-masted ship, sanlr Aug. 21, device was submerged and towed 
1853, while searching for the .ex- by the search vessel It sends out 
plorer Sir John Franklin and his beams of electronic sound that, 
crew, who disappeared and per- when reflected off distant objects 
ished on a quest for the -elusive and returned to the towed device, 
navigable Northwest Passage create an image of the underwater 
across North America. terrain and anything on it. 

Joseph Mflclnnis, head of Un- In the case of the Breadlabane, 
dersea Research Ltd, who spent the image showed clear details of 
three years trying to find the the ship's two intact masts, furled 


Swiss Make Arrests 

In Housing Protest 

ZURICH, Aug. 31 (Reuters) — 
Police yesterday made dozens of 
arrests as an unauthorized demon- 
stration against the shortage of ac- 
commodation in Switzerland’s 
largest city by about 1,000 people 
degenerated into street fighting. 

Swiss television said the clashes 
continued into the evening, with 
police using water hoses to 
disperse the demonstrators. Dis- 
turbances that caused several mil- 
lion dollars worth of damage oc- 
curred in Zurich earlier tins sum- 
mer over young people’s discon- 
tent with die cantonal 
government's . policy on culture 
and entertainment 


wreck, said that because of the low 
temperatures of the water, “there 
is a very good chance that all the 
organic material from the sails to 
the rigging to the food on board 
will be in a very excellent state of 
preservation." 

‘Sidescari* Device 

The discovery was made bv 
“sidescan” sonar equipment devel- 
oped by Klein Associates Inc. of 
Salem, N.H. The torpedo-shaped 
device was submerged and towed 
by the search vessel It sends out 
beams of electronic sound that 
when reflected off distant objects 
and returned to the towed device, 
create an image of the underwater 
terrain and anything on it 

In the case of the Breadlabane, 
the image showed clear details of 
the ship's two intact masts, furled 
sails and hull. “We’ve come a long 
way," remarked Martin Klein, the 
sonar company’s president com- 
menting on the resolution of cur- 
rent sonar imagery. 

Developed in World War 11, 
sonar (the acronym for Sound 
Navigation and Ranging) was first 
used primarily for simple depth 
soundings by ships, then more and 
more in sea-door mapping and, 
since the late 1950s, in producing 
images of underwater features. 

Sidescan sonar surveys, for ex- 
ample, are conducted before erect- 
ing offshore 03 rigs and laying un- 
derwater oil pipelines. The Navy 
uses it to search for airplanes and 
missiles lost at sea. Recent expedi- 
tions seeking the Titanic and the 
Loch Ness monster employed 
towed sonar devices. 


By Kennerh Freed 

BUENOS AIRES (LAT) — The 
Jews of Argentina are a communi- 
ty beset by fragmentation, uncer- 
tainty. a shrinking population and, 
to some extent, fear. Yet the com- 
munity survives, and seeing to its 
survival is the first duty of many 
Jews. 

The fear has been fueled in the 
last six weeks by a series of bomb- 
ings of synagogues and schools 
and by daily threats of violence 
against Jews. 

. Jewish response to the violence 
has been uncertain. Expressions of 
cautious concern are made on one 
band, but there is hesitation to 
make a large issue of the incidents, 
and a refusal to point a finger at 
any element as responsible for the 
new outbreak of anti-Semitism. 

“We are not going io publicize 
our concerns unless it is absolutely 
necessary," said Mario Gorenstein, 
president of the Daia, a confedera- 
tion of Jewish organizations. 

As to who is responsible, Mr. 
Go ren stein said: “We are very cau- 
tious about that question. We have 
many doubts." 

Fart of those doubts stem from a 
desire to play down any suggestion 
that Argentina is a stronghold of 
anti-Semitism or that the country’s 

300,000 Jews live in anv real dan- 
ger. 

“Jewish life here is normal" 
said Bernardo Fain, Daia’s execu- 
tive director. “Our institutions live 
normally, our religious life is nor- 
mal, the Zionist movement is nor- 
mal.” 

Both men are emphatic in pro- 
claiming that the military regime 
that has governed Argentina since 
taking power in a coup four years 
ago is not anti-Semitic. 

Yet anti-Semitism is evident. 
A rui -Jewish books are found eve- 
rywhere, and a popular seller at 
the city's newsstands is a magazine 
called Cabildo, which warns every 
moath against Jewish influence 
and corruption. 

Another favorite is a Spanish 
reprint of the Protocols of the Eld- 
ers of Zion, an old and- fictitious 
account of an alleged Jewish plot 
to take over the world. 

Government Response 

A gentile woman married to a 
Jew in Buenos Aires said in on in- 
terview that “when people don’t 
know that I am married to a Jew, 
they spew some of the most vicious 
anti-Semitism imaginable. And 
this is from some very sophisticat- 
ed people.” 

The government goes out of its 
way to say that Jews are fully ac- 
cepted, and the regime did act 
firmly, if belatedly, two years ago 
to end an earlier wave of anti-Sem- 
itic violence. 

However, Jews are excluded 
from important posts in the mili- 
tary, and few if any are appointed 
to ranking government jobs. 

But in some areas Jews prosper. 


They have been left alone in busi- 
ness' and education, so the Jewish, 
community is well-off. by and 
large, and highly educated, with a 
large number of doctors, lawyers, 
engineers and college professors. 

According to Rabbi Roberto 
Gratz, who is head of Buenos 
Aires' only reform congregation. 
Temple Emanuel. "The govern- 
ment does not mind Jews Being in 
business and making money, but it 
just doesn't want any making poli- 
cy." 

Another rabbi. Mario Ablin. 
head of Congregation Israeli ta, 
one of Argentina's most important 
synagogues, said: “We are not re- 
ally integrated into society. We 
cannot influence public life.*' 

He added that “any suggestion 
that Argentina has a Nazi style is 
exaggerated. But there are prob- 
lems." 

Roman Catholicism is the offi- 
cial religion of Argentina and is 
the church of preference for more 
than 90 percent of the 26 million 
inhabitants. 

The issue of Jewish involvement 
in Argentine politics is a point of 
serious division in the Jewish com- 
munity. Some important leaders 
are at odds with the philosophy 
that keeping quiet is the best polf- 
cy. 

Bloody Repression 

The focus of (his division has 
been how to respond (o the gov- 
ernment's bloody repression of its 
opponents, particularly when it in- 
volves Jews. 

Mr. Gorenstdn and Mr. Ablin 
represent one view. “We have to 
keep a perspective on how to ap- 
proach this problem,” Mr. Ablin 
said. “We have to approach the is- 
sue by doing whaL is possible with- 
out causing more trouble" for the 
Jewish community. 

Mr. Gorenstein said that “We 
avoid taking expressly open posi- 
tions against the government to 
avoid endangering the communi- 
ty” 

On the other side are Rabbi 
Gratz and Rabbi Marshall Meyer, 
an American who beads Bet-el a 
large and wealthy congregation. 

Mr. Meyer, who runs the only 
rabbinical seminary in South 
America, has been an emotional 
and extremely outspoken critic of 
Argentina's human rights policies. 
He signs public petitions calling on 
the government to give an account- 
ing of the estimated 5,000 to 

15,000 persons who have disap- 
peared since the 1976 coup — dis- 
appearances for which human 
rights groups blame the military 
government — and encourages rel- 
atives to keep putting pressure on 
the regime about the issue. 

“When Marshall does this it 
makes many in the (Jewish) com- 
munity cringe,” said Mr. Gratz. 
“They ask, ‘Why does he get 
involved?’ " 

Mr. Meyer answers: “In the face 


of all of this misery how can I. as a 
Jew. keep quiet? How can l as a 
human being, keep quiet?" 

The disagreement on human 
rights is not the only isssue trou- 
bling Argentine Jews' 

A major concern is the character 
and future of the community. It is 
shrinking. At the end of World 
War II. there were an estimated 

500.000 Jews in Argentina. The 
latest figure is about 300.000, but 
Mr. Gratz says only half of those 
can be clearly identified as Jews. 

“The rest are assimilated and 
have no real connection with Juda- 
ism.” he said. 

Mr. Gratz says the Jewish popu- 
lation will continue to fall in num- 
bers until “it stabilizes at about 
100,000. It will become strong then 
because they will be Jews who 
want to be Jews.” 


Western Rock 

BERLIN. Aug. 31 (Reuters) 
— East German rock fans gath- 
ered behind police barriers in 
East Berlin last night to listen 
to an open-air concert taking 
place on the other side of the 
Berlin Wall 

Security forces blocked off 
all roads around the wall in the 
center of the city and detained 
around 40 persons who refused 
to move behind the barriers. 

More Lhan 400 youngsters as- 
sembled. but most wcDt away 
after they found they were too 
far from the border io hear lie 
music. The concert, stoning the 
British band Barclay James 
Harvest, was the largest open- 
air pop festival ever staged in 
WesL Berlin and attracted over 

100.000 persons. 


Unesco Chief Said to Delay 
Material for Media Debate 


Bv Robert Kavlor 


PARIS, Aug. 31 (UP!) — The di- 
rector-general of Unesco has Tailed 
to provide participating govern- 
ments with the documents they 
need to prepare positions for next 
month's conference on interna- 
tional news reporting and censor- 
ship, diplomatic sources say. 

The sources said last week that 
documents on two key subjects 
had not emerged from the office of 
the director-general. Amadou- 
Mahinr M'Bow, despite the usual 
practice of issuing them 90 days 
before the annual fall conference 
of Unesco member nations. There 
is also a policy requirement that 
they be in the hands of delegations 
at least one month ahead of time, 
the sources said. The conference 
starts SepL 23 in Belgrade. 

“Some of the delegates are 
madder than hell’* a source at 
Unesco headquarters in Paris said. 

Governments need the docu- 
ments to prepare for debate on the 
politically charged issues of inter- 
national reporting and communi- 
cations. The documents include 
Mr. M'Bow's decisions about 
which of the findings of the Mac- 
Bride commission oh world infor- 
mation and communication prob- 
lems he wants the conference to 
consider, as well as his recommen- 
dations for action on them. 

Commission Recommendations 

The commission, headed by for- 
mer Irish Foreign Minister Sean 
MacBride, made a number of rec- 
ommendations on international re- 
porting and news organizations. 
Many were welcomed by Western 
delegates, including ones con- 
demning censorship and calling for 
freedom of movement for report- 


ers and free access to all news 
sources. 

But others caused alarm in the 
West, including one calling for -le- 
gal measures to “circumscribe the 
action of transnationals by requir- 
ing them to comply with specific 
criteria and conditions defined by 
national legislation and develop- 
ment policies." 

The sources did not accuse Mr. 
M'Bow of deliberately holding up 
the documents, and one Western 
diplomat said the director-general 
was probably agonizing over his 
recommendations on the Mac- 
Bride report in an effort to avoid a 
contentious debate at the confer- 
ence. 

But Western delegations are 
known to be concerned over the 
delay and the effect it might have 
on lining up support on the Mac- 
Bride commission provisions that 
will be debated. 

Report on Aid 

The sources said the delayed 
documents also include a report on 
technical communications aid to 
developing nations. This issue is 
considered sensitive because of po- 
litical disagreements over whether 
aid should be administered by 
Unesco — the United Nations Ed- 
ucational. Scientific and Cultural 
Organization — or other UN 
groups. 

A spokesman for Mr. M'Bow 
acknowledged a delay in complet- 
ing the documents but gave no 
specific reason. He said Mr. 
M’Bow hopes to issue them this 
week, but other sources said they 
might not reach the delegates until 
less than two weeks before the con- 
ference starts. 
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£ jannesmann Demag, your partner with experience in all 

* iatters of mechanical engineering and plant construction. 

- fith a broad financial base, world-wide sales network and a 
: rture-oriented research and development programme for new 
roducts. We supply a wide range of products which we manu- 
’» , icture to a high standard of technology: 

J Metallurgical Plant Construction Equfoment _ 

r tegrated plant, blast furnaces. Hydraulic excavators up to 250 1. 

-eel mills, Continuous casters. mobile cranes up to 800t. road 

- ectrometallurgicai plant. finishers and rollers. 

-sfSng Milts - Mining Equipment 

" oiling mills for beams, sections Mining and tun neling ^chines 

id wire-rod; strip and sheet mills, for hard and soft rock. Air motors, 

rip processing lines. Bulk Handling 

oe Matina Bucket wheel excavators. 

•‘ant andmachinery for the reclaimers and I belt conveyor 

■oduction of seamless and welded systems, contamer handling 

:bes and pipes. Hydraulic presses. systems, 

bmoonenis Compressors 

metric lifting tackle, standard C e 

* ane components, load attach- ? os > v ^ 

ents, drive and control compo- for air and tec g 

ants. Pneumatic Systems 

ffines Compressors, pneumatic tools, 

■verhead cranes, slewing cranes equipment and comiwnents fo.- 

' nd jibs, suspension cranes and the bulling trade and industry 

*ck systems, and stee! mil! cranes. in general. 

S£Ssr ins SSSSasftaa 

quipffient, order pickers. 

§§! MannesmannDemagAG § 

Rd.B. 100141, D-4100 Duisburg 1, Fed. Rep. of Germany 
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3 50 incoUmlled 
* 100 Inca Limited 


979 3125 EcsEuta Coal X S1*0I 87/lXODec 991/4 974 050 OHO Electric He Da 

977 165 EcsEura Coal A Steel 83/4 XI Jon 9* llAB *44 *» E'Acudtalna 

3150 Eca Euro Coal 6 steel H 1/4 XI Jul 821/2 3671 1X03 HI® EM AauitaHte 

*30 Ecs Euro COO, & steel 77/8 81 Oct 97 1078 1.13 }* 

iSO Eci Euro Cool 6 Steel 71/4X2Feb 941/2 1147 __ 7/J *« E RJLP. 

375 ECS EuroXaal& Steel 51/4X2 Apt 93 1077 1743 571 HI5Q G<uDe Franco 

ft 125 ECS Euracoal A Steel 10 82 Jun 971/4 1174 1170 10J0 *20 GaiDe France 

3® Ecs EuraCool 6 Steel 0X4 87 Jul 931/2 1153 1L80 9.U *» if" 1 ** 1 

? 933/4 1209 9J0 045 M CHHki 


3 50 Ecs Euro. Coal & Steel 

3150 Ecs Eur a Coal t Steel 01/5 8IFeb « 1,72 

cnSSO EaEunmiilM 9 XlMar 97 3/4 1240 


ejii STS Mkneiin 

970 550 Michel hi 

1283 *80 MKIMIIn 

9.97 3125 MMhelln 


CnS50 Ed Euro Coal & Steel 9 83 Mar 97 3/4 1240 

. HL32 050 ECS Euro Coal X Steel 93/4 84 Jan » BJH 

««5S IntLHnwh/CMH 91/4 WAir 04 1X04 M.9S 1161 art 23 ECS Euro Cool A Steal 8 84A0T «V4 M W »■» ESS51H 'S-u. 

•52 ITS ECS Eurg.Com A Steel 05/1 84M0V 101/2 114* _ fSl UU(ne Kutuns. 1UA 

0.13 130 Ea E ura. Coal 6 steel S1/4 84NO« 01 HAD 15-71 14 11 WO PeAUiey Uokve Krtilm. ,0 

0B~ iseCmadianRnance fire X6 MOV 84 ire 1293 M.9* *75 EC* Euro Coal A 5lfC< 81/0 88 Now 88 1U2 M3 PeO«nw .U0H* Kufllm. 83/4 

alia laCgMIniFbioiiM 10 16 Aug 921/2 ,179 12111 1041 380 Ed EuraCual A Sleet 91/4 X6 Jan 91 3/4 ,171 ,140 1041 f*,K Peugeot AutomoMles 10 

MU KinrwuMnaPa * 1/4 ts Jun 041/3 1277 979 ff 159 ECS Euro Cool A Site, 141/4 86 AW 108 1271 1X44 II1T5 Peugeot Citroen Pin *1/4 


CO350 Kinross Mortgage CO 91/4 82 Jun 941/2 1277 
art 20 Laurcntida Financial 91/3 82 Jun 91 1/2 14.95 
art 20 Laval City 10 83 Jul 90 M41 

ISO Macmillan CHaeael * TOR* 77 1/2 1200 

1® Moctnaion Btoedel 9 ,/* TO Mar 001/4 1231 

cniTS Mimufbct Hanover Mas 81/4 X2 Mav 93 12.93 

3 » Maisay- r eraufon 9 X2 Jon Wire 17.90 


315 Ecs Eura.Coal A Steel *1/2 85 Jun 81 1142 IXI4 OF I22_ Peugeol So 

0 81 Jul 90 1441 11.11 330 Ed EuiolCooI A Stool 4 1/2 XA Dec 02 1049 1346 773 H100 Ponl-A-Moujjon SA. 

9 *92 Feb 771/2 1240 1170 1141 325 Ecs EurtLCool A 5MM 61/2 87 Mm 01 1841 1X71 842 *« Pmji Aulonama 

91/4 TO Mar 801/4 1249 1248 ,151 ft 150 Ed EuraXoat A Steel 71/4 83 AW 78 1/2 1240 1612 948 «B Ro"«HI 

1I/4X3MOV 93 12.93 147 330 Ed EimcCoal ASIeel 6 VI 87 Od BS 258 1171 779 g™ gthh /.l 

9 82 Jon W 1/2 17.90 1943 H48 3100 Era E ura Coal A Steal II ire XI MOV 95 1/2 1242 1256 12JM «*» Retwim . 

*3/4 82 Jui 16 Tf.,2 1*47 11J4 5® Ed Euro Coal A Steel 81/4 8900 711/7 K.23 UJB KUi graouW Acceptance 


9 87 Mav 80 1. 

63/* 87 San 73 1: 

8 X* Mor 78 C 

9 TO Auo » 


iso Anglo American Coro J 1/2 87 Mgr HijjinriiiM 693 *2 RMTMIMRfl^k/w 61/4 84 May M3 i" ( 

*27 De Beer* ConsMIne* 61/2 W Jun ** 1/* JOTS j™ “ RattachUd Inv 14 1/4 90 Auo 972/4 U 

sm ISSS .. IgSK l gys !" S8S3SS S3 ig 

315 Escom SJ5ST .M U OM 350 Select ivi Trim S3/4 89Aug 00 Ui 


ecu 30 iscor 

SOUTH AMERICA 
1 SB Argentine 
315 Bolivia 
3® Brazil 
SOS Brazil 
STS Brazil 
ecu 30 Brazil 
313 Brazil 
(20 Colombia 


9 1/4 80 Dec 10O 9JM 

97/I84AUS W '1122 
101/4X3 AW 90 ]74* 

ID 81 MOV 98 1/2 13-26 
9 X2AUO 94 I2AO 
91/4 84 Jan 071/4 14.16 


9J5 *® Selealon Tnm 

Hr 500 StaterjNalker 
inn 112 5louah Estales 

1149 IX s/ough Estates 

10.13 173 South ScMkmd EMc 

oit 3 15 Town A City Ned Nv 

1040 0® Unilid Biscuits Fin 


>3/4 89 Aug 80 U} 
71/4 X70cf 73 ? I 

03/4 86 Feb Hire« .1 
0 88 Feb 71 If L 

81/4 81 Dec 97 H 

■ 88 Jan 75 K 

II XOJul 871/2 i: 


S ,/4 xJitar 9S ,/4 *971 1BA4 'S3 *» United Biscuits LM 9 8»Mov 7, l! 

SSL S 12Y7 i 348 1844 5 25 United Dominions Tr. 81/4 80 Dec 73 1/2 U 

11/4 88 Feb 85 1178 1UM *71 120 Wei Kame Foundation 81/4 87 Jim JJ 1' 


101/2 *90 Aw 88 3/4 1 
81/4 87 Jun 88 1i 


1 u writ ibreaaca Lid HirexoAw 88 

175 Williams Si GlvnX 81/4 87 Jun 8* 

UNITED STATeSAMERICA 

HIGHEST YIELDS j ire A mo* Int frn'SiPttoi 83/4 UMr ft Ji 

to Average life Below 5 Years J 125 A merj cpn Brunei o/i ■ 81 Nov 95 r 

° 35a American Forelen Pwr 44/5 87 Jon 71 I 

1® Ind Minina Dev Bank 91/4 81 Feb 75 2133 3044 1273 3 9 American Foreign Pwr 5 *30 Mar 47 h 

Im 7 84 Feb 70 19.25 27.00 HUB 3 25 Amocd Oil HoMUW 53/4 83 Oct 87 I 

335 MOdST 7 ■Saw 90 1*87 1970 770 1 1D0 AnheuMr Busch Inti 111/4 TO Jun 911/21: 


3® Maraey- F er gu son 


87 Ja, 891/3 17.90 1943 1086 ,R Ashland oil 


148 Sauttt Eurap-Plpellne S 1/2 XI Mor 93 1/2 1026 1J7D 348 32s Ashland Oil Finance 


1X1, 942 840 Masstp-FerauiM 

1071 I® E.N.I. 

1143 I® Us Rubber 

1X00 946 IIS Electric A Musical 


98/4 *82 Jul 84 19.13 1947 1174 325 A vco Overseas Coo 

7 81 Oct 9S1/2 1149 l«J5 773 *ij Avan Overseas Cop 

61/4 87 Apr 91 1247 10.14 677 34) Avca Overseas Can 

63/4 82 Nov 89 1275 17-53 7JS 310a Beatrice Foods 


1X93 1074 dm 40 Hid MinhiB Dev Bank 71/2X5 Mor 77 1/2 1425 2079 941 [ 3 15 Beatrice Foods 


91/2 TO Jun 691/2 1US 1X87 l» Era Euro Coal A Steel 

9 3/4 81 Dec TO 1149 *73 3® Ed Eura Coal A Steel 

9 1/4 81 Fen *11/2 1278 ,245 *J9 t® Ea Euro Coat A Staef 

9 XS Fab 91 1,4*4 1242 948 3 TOO Era Eura. Coal A steel 


XJO Mossev-Ferausan 91/4 87 Jul 86 19.13 1947 II J4 

175 Maswv-Ferausan 9 1/2 TO Jun 891/2 1X38 

3® Montreal 93/4 81 Dee TO ,149 „ 

3® Montreal 9 1/4 XI Feb 91 1/2 1278 ,245 *79 

*15 Montreal 9 XSFeb TO 1174 1242 9® 

3S7 Montreal l01/4X7Jul 891/2 1257 

cni 4 Montreal 10 89 Jun 04 1/2 IMT 

19 Montreal Local Irw. 5 83 Jon 89 1072 14JM S43 

3® Montreal Mefrooal. Sire V Feb 82 ID74I074 6 M 

If 75 Montreal School 7 ire 87 Mar 71 ire 12« 1X55 955 

3® Montreal urban Comm 13/4 81 Jun TO >157 873 S3® Eec Eu Econam Com 0 1/4 87 Aw TS 

ian **0 Now Brunswk*. Eledr 9 73 Jan 94 1L94 12.19 957 1200 Eec Eu Econom Com 71/2 82 Jun 93 

M78 STS New Brunswick Elecrr 9 3/4 84 Mar 80 1/4 127T 1X86 1115 31® Eec Eu Econam Oun 73/8 XZJal 933/4 11® 

OK IK MiewkMMIn/vf Labr Hvd 97/4 86 Mar 91 1272 MJI 13® escEuEctranGom 71/4 84 Jun 871/4 1276 


ECS Eura Cool A Steel 95/8 8* Dec 831/4 1775 1173 1156 H ^ l\ n 

Ed Eura Coal A Steal 9 TO AW *71/4 1173 1X15 hLV4 etnlS 5rteruroMinGn».lnd. 93/4 

TOJUD 77 ire 1274 1294 1141 Jg SJderurglaue Gra.lna. 91/4 

TO Mav 793/4 1147 1775 117* *'J Slmca 7 


101/4 87 Jul 891/2 1257 1145 * 75 Era Euro Coal A Steel 87/8 TONOV 70 1/2 1179 1270 1171 *« 

10 89 Jun 04irei3i tun ITS ECS Eura COM ASfeel 9 1/1 87 AW ■ 1/4 1177 1275 11 J7 I » Sncl 

5 83 Jan 89 TOJ2 1474 U3 31® Ed Eura Coal ASIeel 8V4 TOOct 73 1244 1340 1179 Sncl 

53/8 XSFeb 82 1074 1084 676 3® Ecs Eura Caaf A Steel 91/4 TO Aw 821/4 7144 1210 1175 *» 

71/2 87 Mar 70 1/2 120 1155 955 31® Eec Eu Econam Cam 73/4X10(3 9M/4 1047 7.97 *® Snct 

13/4 81 Jun TO 1157 073 13® Eec Eu Ecnnam Cam 81/4 82 Aw *5 


1253 975 9® NeedOurMlahd Labr Hyd 93/4 88 Mar 91 1202 MJI 13® Eec Ell 

1X95 HLI2 **5 Newfoundland Muni Fin 9 1/4 88 San 81 1248 11.14 3 73 EkEu 


949 [ 3® Newfoundland Pravtnee 9 


Fab 81 1/2 1241 


Econam Corn 11 


7.97 *® SkCf 81/2 

3® Sncf 133/4 

3® Snct 9 

H12S Sahrav 93/4 

871/4 1278 140 fM® 5f«OballVP|48aMMn 18 

HI/2 122S tUB 12.43 H I® Sl-GebafavPf-Mousm 93/4 



SIS Noranna Mines 93/* 80 Nov MO 974 

cni 10 Nnranda Mines 93/4 XONov 991/2 1247 

arts Naranda Mines 93/4 82 Jul M 3/4 1298 

CAS® Norcen Energy Retour 93/4 83 Aar *41/1 12.14 

J 50 Now Scatta Power Cor 93/4 8* MaV 85 1/2 1253 

375 Ontario Hvdra 9 83 Jan 94 3/4 1141 

3 75 Ontario Hydro (1/4 83May 913/4 1173 

1125 Ontario Hydro 01/2 8SJW 871/3 12® 

si® Ontario Hydro 81/3 8s Son 85 17*7 

3125 Ontario Hydra I 87 Aw 811/3,214 

3 35 Ontarlk Hydro-Elec 81/4 88Jaa TO HL74 

1® OttnwaCarleMn 91/2 TONtor n 1/2 1151 

crisis Pancanodfan Pelrai 93/4 81 Nov 921/4 1274 

IX Polyw 10 82 Jan 96 

1® Petvsar 91/2 X6 Dec 07 

3® PravtnzeOI Manitoba 81/4 TO Aw 921/71X16 

*15 Province ot Manitoba 91/4 85 Aar 921/2 nJ* I 

eua® Province otMonltabo 9 1/4 XS Dec 9*1/4 971 
3 75 Proven* Ot Manitoba 91/2 89 Mar 043/4 1X4* 

*35 Prov 01 New Brunswick 83/4 81 Auo 92 1207 


May 85 1/2 1253 1277 11*0 I vm 10 


HUM Elb EuropJnvesLBank 73/4 81 Doc TO 17 KUI 771 aw® S t Devetaa Reg Sdr 

325 ETO EuronJnvaxLBceNt il/ITD Feb 92 1239 1610 777 eua ® Ue Devotap Rea Sdr 

its Elb EuropJmraLBanfc 61/2 TO Sen 91 1155 1616 7.14 eua® Me Dove km Rea Sdr 

STS EtoEumumiesf-Baak 9 TO Nov 981/2 1074 97* 5 re Develop Reg Sdr 

*75 EH Eurap Inves, Bank 81/4 TO Sen 91 1/4 1171 974 I® Total Oil Marine 

ITS EtoEuran lavas, Bm* 8 84 aw 89 1174 A9* film Total OH Marina 

31® ElDEuroc.lnvesLBonk 85/8 X4 Aor 901/2 1L95 953 GERMANY 


9J4 If,® British Leriond 71/2 87 Sep 68 1/2 1472 11® 10.W cni® Beneficial Finance 

1273 1075 Itr 500 Staler .Walker 71/4 TO Oct n cn*® BeneHctai Finance 

125* *55 dm 12D ind Mfnkig Dev Bank 73/4 87 Jul 71 H-S 2^2 '&-S 0,150 Beneficial Finance 
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1278 1212 
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10X9 
9.98 9X3 
1475 1064 
1671 1157 

|3 BHpr“ w - f"JE 3 ssss^S 

ii is s s^^jgioS ? s [£S 
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8 87 Juft 85 i: 
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61/4 81 Feb 98 II 

HI/4 87 Mav Mire U 
71/4 X3MOV *0 3/4 IT 

9 XSMar 95 It. 
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93/4 82 Dec 91 1/2 14 
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1® Tnl Ovemeoi Finance 


is Blue Beil mil. Fin. 
*® Burt Ingtan Overseas 

325 Carrier inti. 

I® Carter Howfav Hale 
5® CriorNTSf lnti- 

125 Chrysler Overseas 
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90 

17 

93/4 87 Jul 

01/4 a 

161/4 TO May 

9*17214 

73/4 87 0C1 

84 

11 

71/4 87 Aar 

04 

11 

8 87 Jun 

0 

n 

9 3/4 TO Jill 

03/4 11 

62/4 83 Jul 

90 

7 

7 84 Feb 

70 

19 

63/4 80 00 
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1474 977 [ 1® Venezuela 


SSJTOOa » 1257 1378 IUI '» 
9 TO AUO 76 11JTI 1X74 1174 !?? 


7 81 Oct 94 1/2 12 

10 88 Jul 90X/« R 

11 89 Feb 9, 1/2 12 

13 1/2 TO Feb 911/2 n 
H TO Mar 823/4 12 
83/4 84 May BS U 
41/2 81 MOT 95 IX 

8 8« Fab Hire la 


71/4 81 Ntor 971/2 AM 


EA Eurap InvastBOMl 73/4 84 Od 883/4 1173 
EtaEuneUnweeLBrn* 71/2 84 Nov 87 11® 1478 872 

ErpEurao.mveit.BoM 5ireX40ac » MM 1574 671 

Elb EurauJmmt^aak 9 1/2 XS Feb TO 1154 


f 83 Jan W3/4 117I 

81/4 TO Mar 913/4,175 

01/2X5 Jot 871/2 1272 

B ire 88 Sea 85 12B7 1078 1 IN E» EwaaJmrcStJlanK 91/2 85 Feb TO 1174 

■ XT Aw 811/2,214 *72 | * HD i® ting Invest Bank 85/8 XSMar 881/4 12® 

8 1/4 88 Jan TO RL74 1249 9.17 

91/2 TO Mar ® 1/2 1151 1271 HUS 

93/4 83 Nov TO 1/4 1278 H57 

10 82 Jan 98 1125 1042 i »« Em EanaUnvartllaNL 83/4 88 AW 18 12® 

91/2 88 Dae 87 1254 RL97 | IS E® Eurap Jn v d -Bank 81/2 84 Mav ■ 1141 
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J2 H HO Bail TranaartanHca 
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3® Dover UN, Fln E*/w 71/4 89F00 7*1/3 1240 


|3 125 Deutsche Bank LUK w/W 41/1 87 Jun 107 


GutehoffnunashusfM 73/4 81 Fob 83 1140 113* 245 rfsT vZZZb. 

Hewwf inn Finance 7i/3 8fOct *8 11.92 873 JJSS 

Haechsl Flmmcaw/w 63/4 89 Jul 83 975 813 : !£> 

-'■■■ — - a wrw menuiiN ■« — Venezuela 


Pravtnee Ot Mari taba 91/4 85 Aar TO 1/2 Tl® 1274 HLU 

Province Ot Manitoba 91/4XSD9C 99X4 9X1 977 

Province Ot Manitoba 91/2 89 Mar 843/4 124* 1151 

Prov 01 New Brunswick 03/4 81 Aug 92 1207 951 

Prov.Ot New Brunswick I 84 Jui 87 1/2 1213 


E® EahaiJnyesLBank 4 85 Sea 38 956 1258 6® 
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raE uraojnvesIBwk JireWMar n 1/3 11^ 10X7 Ufa H^chsl Flrnicewrey 63/4 -if JUl 83 975 813 i.TK 5SSSE 
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I 7 ,,. S U- 4 * JJ* I® EisaOvarsaasFM. B 88 Nau 90 7/2 Hit - 

14 J/4 22^?. VLVAWfl 113 *2®. Ford Overs Finance I2S/B 85Moy 973/4 0:.- 
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!i la 5?5 ’SwzlzfiSult?! 13 GenAmer.Transoorr. 81/4 83 Jun U Hi - 

SJrelvMisilnn 13 General Coin r Overs. 0 1/4 87 Mav 05 115‘ 
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642 I — - - - - 1® General ssllts 7 80 Nov 1® kf~ 
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Eta Enron Inuart Bank 11/4 X7 Aw H 3/4 ,264 1072 
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1171 I HO Elb euroo invest Bank 9 S/4 X7 Jut w 12Ai 1171 
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91/4 88 JH 871/4 OX. 
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53/4 8SJ1MI Hire 8X9 878 650 375 ProvJll Ouebec 

■ xi Del 97 1058 225 3® Prov.OI Quebec 

71/2 TO Oct 91 11X5 806 315 Prov.OI Owmc 

18 85 Jul TO 11-W I8L75 art® Prov Of Quebec 

63/4 8300 971/2 887 97, 692 tf I3S Prov Ot Quebec 


TO Jan 933/4 I2JW 
8* Apr MI/3 1275 


SM Austrian Electricity 61/4 TO Oct 971/2 887 971 

1U Austrian Electricity *5/8 86 Jul 971/2 7.15 768 , 

*30 TauernamabahnAg 81/4 87 Mor *5 1158 12X3 971 eua® PravO, Quebec 
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Co-Managed by : 

Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Credit Lyonnais 

Bank of America NT & SA 
Chase Manhattan Limited 
Deutsche Bank 

Compagnie Financiere Luxembourg 

International Westminster Bank Limited 

and provided by : 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York SociSte Genfirale 

Bank of America NT & SA Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
The Chase Manhattan Bank N..A. Credit Lvonnais 

Paris Branch 3 

Deutsche Bank AG International Westminster Bank Limited 

Succ u rsa le dc Pans • ■ 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. Banque Europeenne de Credit (B.E.C.) 
Banque de lTndochine et de Suez Barclays Bank S.A., Paris 

Bayerische Landesbank International S.A. Bayerische Vereinsbank International 

Sucic(6 Anonymr 

Citibank, N.A. Credit Suisse Manufacturers Hanover Banque Nordique 

Midland Bank Limited Swiss Bank Corporation Union Bank of Switzerland 
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Special Supplement 


Half the World Will Live in Cities by 2000 

global Population Balance Expected to Tilt to Urban Areas 


owing is an excerpt from The City limits; Emerging Constraints on 
a .Growth by Kathleen New land, published earlier this month by 
iwaick Institute of Washington, D.C, 1, which has received financial 
rt from the UN Fund far Population Activities: _ 

' unankmd is changing with breathtaking speed into an urban spe- 
cies. The population .of the world’s cities has doubled in the past 
ars, to 1.8 billion, so that four out of every ID people -alive areurban 
mis. UN demographers characterize the' movement to the cities as 
greatest mass migration in human history.*' if their projections 
talize, more than half of the world’s people will be living in cades in 
ars* time. 

jm a biological viewpoint, urban living appears profoundly unnatu- 
v demographer, Kingsley Davis, has written that, “The city differs 
a beehive or a termite mound; it is not a habitat harmoniously 
ted to the organic drives and reflexes of the species, but rather an 
environment' precariously rigged so as to avoid disastrous conse- 
ces that would otherwise occur." Humans evolved as a social spe- 
lt is true, but in smaH, dispersed groups ranging over wide temto- 
The population density found in cities presents dangers to human 
b. in the form of epidemics, waterborne diseases, and the concentra- 
of wastes. Overcoming these dangers has required both ingenuity 
substantial investment. - 

it if the city is an alien environment for the human organism, it is 
ly the natural habitat for human culture. A disproportionately large 
her of humanity’s great achievements in science, letters, music, 
ting, law, architecture and other manifestations of high culture have 
. accomplished in an urban setting. And despite the biological odds 
ist it, people have found ways to thrive in dues. 
tc historical perspective is not as comforting as might be thought, 
-ever. Some great dries have collapsed under their own weight, 
gh the precise mechanism of their undoing remains mysterious. Fur- 
nore, the successful dries of the past are poor guides to the dries of 
liture. Both the scale and the context of urbanization have changed 
.vamaticaUy in this century that they impose a basic discontinuity 
i the slow buildup of the pasL 


New, Giant Cities Are Forming Worldwide — 
Especially in Third World Nations — at a Rate 
That Has Alarmed Government Experts and Social 
Planners; 60 Cities Expected to Contain 650 Million 
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Humankind is changing with 
eathtaking speed into an urban species 
. UN demographers characterize the 
ivement to the cities as "the greatest mass 
gration in human history’” ... From a 
♦logical viewpoint, urban living appears 
Dfoundly unnatural.’ 


ree conditions distinguish the growth of dries today from past expe- 
e. One is the hugely expanded population base that fonus the badc- 
to current urbanization trends; particularly in theThird World. A 
id, related condition is the unfolding of ch era of severe resource 
xaints; the skyrocketing price of oil is the most dramatic evidence 
is. The third dement of discontinuity with the past is the prevalence 
pttai-imensive technology in both industry and agriculture, which 
tevered the link between increased production and expanded em- 
ncnL An three conditions have a profound impact on the size and 
dotting of modem cities, and raise questions about (heir long-term 
Kty: 

fi trend of the past 30 years has been toward larger and larger 
jpolitan agglomerations, with an increasing concentration of people 
2 largest centers. In 1950 the combined population of all the ‘’giant 
” — these with 5 million or more residents — was 47 m ill ion . In 
. the giant dries are home to 252 million people, a figure that the 
id Nations projects wffl reach 650 million by the year 2000. Con- 
fer the urban future centers on the prospects for these huge cities, 
i all the attendant problems of urban life are magnified. Among 


(Continued on page 12S) 
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L ONDON (IHT) — In the year 1 900 London was the world’s only dry 
with as many as 5 million people. By the year 2000 there will be 60 
such dries, with about 650 million people. And the problems posed by 
that awesome figure reach far beyond coping with smokiness and the 
sheer .crush of humanity. 

- - Back at the turn of the century the world had an estimated population 
of 1.6 billion and one person in every hundred lived in a city. Yet by the 
year 2000, if UN projections prove correct, the planet's population will 
have increased to 6 billion — more than half living in cities. For the first 
time the bulk of human population will be living in urban environments. 

And many of those urban agglomerations will be massive sprawls with 
unfamiliar names; such places as Kananga and Mjubi Mayi in Zaire, 
Ogromosbo and Llorin in Nigeria, Bucaramanga in Colombia are ex- 
pected to have more than I milli on people by 2000. And in China, again 
according to current projections, there will no fewer than 16 new million- 
plus dries. 

But even more startling will be the growth of dries with more than 5 
million inhabitants. There were six such urban agglomerations at mid- 
century: New York, London. Rhein- Ruhr. Paris, Tokyo and Shanghai. 
Today there are 26, and of the 60 projected for the year 2000. 47 will be 
in the developing world. 

It is this last group that is growing fastest 

The projected growth rates of these Third World dries is phenomenal. 
Bombay is expected to grow from 3 million in 1950 to 19 million in 
2000, while Mexico City in the same period is predicted to balloon from 
3 million to well above 30 milli on, making it the world's largest dty. 
Indeed, of what are projected to be the world's 15 largest dries by t£e 
century’s end only Tokyo, New York and Los Angeles will be outside the 
Third World. 

The cause of the explosion lies partly in continued migration — of the 
type that changed the predominantly rural United States of the turn of 
the century into today's predominantly urban nation; but the cause also 
lies increasingly in the continuing extraordinary rise in the world's popu- 
lation, particularly in the developing countries. 

It is now becoming betier understood by government officials and 
social planners that natural population increase in the dries is sometimes 
a more important factor in swelling urban populations than migrations 
from the countryside. 

Rural Poor Poorer 

By dint of the sheer size of the world population, a mere 1 percent 
shift of the world population from the countryside to the city represents 
44 million people — three new Shanghais or five new Cal cuius. It is. in 
part, a reflection of the relative neglect of the rural areas in-favor of the 
dries. Almost everywhere in the Third World the rural poor are becom- 
ing poorer while the majority of the urban poor have at least kept pace 
with the cost of living. 

Although between one-fourth and one-half of urban dwellers live in 
slums and shanty towns, they have relatively better access to health, 
education and other services. Not untypically. Logos, the capital of Ni- 
geria, with 3 percent of the country's population, has 20 percent of the 
country’s doctors and nearly’ half its demists. 

And strategies for stemming the flow of dtyward migration have had, 
increasingly, to account for the interests and needs of migrants. Schemes 
have ranged from improvements in rural services to colonization plans to 
redirecting migration flows. 

Another apparent strategy is to acknowledge the inherent logic in the 
migration, and to attempt to accommodate by improving life for mi- 
grants in large dries. But that makes city life more attractive, and in mm 
questions arise about the ability of the great dries to cope: 

• It presents developing countries with the challenge of sustaining a 
system that neglects the load food base upon which cities depend. 

• It diverts hard-pressed resources to meet the concentrated and ever 
more expensive energy needs of vast urban centers. 

• It demands that jobs be provided for the new population. 

Questions arise also about how the megadries are to be governed and 
bow the unique problems they pose can be tackled. The problems in 
administering New York or Tokyo are already baffling, for example, but 
they are especially daunting in the overcrowded, debt-ridden, food- and 
energy-stressed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Many such questions will be up for discussion at the International 
Conference on Population and the Urban Future that win be held in 
Rome from Sept. 1 to 4. The conference is sponsored by the UN Fund 
for Population Activities and mayors and dty planners from the 60 dries 
have been invited to attend. 


ruayaquil, Ecuador: The 30- Year Migration Major Population-Aid Organizations 




By Patrick Crooke 

MYAQUIL, Ecuador (IHT) — For many years the only space available for cheap 
settlement near Guayaquil was an immense area of coastal swamp on the city’s west- 
utslrirts that is flooded at high tide and at low ride becomes an expanse of mud tinned 
eeks and gullies. But that’s where many people have come audjwttledm the last 
— more San 100,000 of them, creating what is known as the_ suburbio of Guaya- 

len crop exports brought prosperity to the region in the 1950s, rural landowners. 
. ted much of their new profits in Guayaquil’s commerce and industry, generating job. 
rtuniries that attracted landless country people — many of them ending up in the dty’s 
,py outskirts. 


1950s and 
lived, at 
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air a million residents: bv the mid-1970s, more than 1 million. _ 

*' settlers came straight "to the suburbio from the rural provinces. In the iso 
1960s especially, the subuibio's settlers were mainly people ^“1 

briefly, in Guavaqml’s inner-citv slums. There they found jol« and established aim 
!y organizations enabled them to move out to the suburbio, developing 
p rent-free houses of their own — and. m the process, releas i ng inner-city s 
wnts for later newcomers to rent. 



>ng with the growth 


Dramatic Changes 

^..th of the suburbio came dramatic changes jp.GaavaquUs political 

nie huge increase in the city's population sharpened compeuuon bm^ 
sand leaders seeking support from the div^fastest pwms S £S* 
factions encouraged and organized groups of poor householders to esuibiish setuc- 
s of their suburb»d(asM escape from intolerable 

.-■aqua and other Spanish-derived cities in Latin America. The suburbio 
. rood and water at the time of their occupapon - have ml0 


urban services, can eventually be registered as legal free-bold properties. These reouire- 
mems are well known to settlers when they share out suburbio swampland among them- 
selves, and provide strong encouragement for them to, in effect, do their own urban plan- 
ning. 

But for new settlers on the suburbio’s outskirts, paddling in canoes over the swamp at 
high ride or floundering through the mnd at low water, such prospects lie in the fairly 
distant future. When they have fenced in their house plots and the necessary streets, Lhey 
r-an build only lightweight shacks on stilts in the swamp. Heavier houses, even if they could 
afford to build them, would sink deep into the mud. 

Only 1 Room 

The settlers buy timber ] 
the surrounding countrysic 
suburbio market. 

room — sometimes subdivided to separate sitting , 

from a lodger family, or the family’s living quarters from their small shop or workshop. 

With lodgers, a shop or a workshop sharing the house, a settler family can often earn 
money from their home from the start. This helps to finance not only the house but travel to 
jobs elsewhere in the city. 

This first stage of settlement, though transitional, is a perilous one. The swamp becomes 
grossly polluted: hu man waste and domestic rubbish drop from the booses into the waters 
below and wash about in the tide, until they rot. Gean water must be bought from contrac- 
tors' 1 tanker trucks, and often carried l ong distances over rickety timber catwalks. Children 
play in the festering waters and suffer of ten-fatal diseases. 

It is usually years before these conditions improve as the land under and between the 
houses is gradually filled in. The dty council eventually fills in the road areas, and prorides 
occasional help with the landfill of house plots. 

. During the 1960s, U.S. foreign-aid consultants prepared an ambitious scheme for re- 
claiming the whole suburbio area by means of massive dikes and drainage — a system not 
npiifa* the Dutch reclamation of land from the Zuider Zee. The scheme, though technically 
feasible, would have required a huge injection of imported capital and technology that 
Ecuadoran authorities were not prepared to handle, and the plan came to nothing. 

Meanwhile, the city council proceeded with its own sporadic and unplanned version of 
land reclamation, technically less satisfactory, but reflecting some important facts of life in 
Guayaquil The council’s piecemeal land fillin g has employed many small contractors from 
the area, rather than large foreign firms, and has provided, many badly needed jobs for local 
labor. Also — and importantly from the dty council's point of view — by filling in the 
suburbio street by street, as it were, successive councils have been able to reward particular 
groups among the suburbio population with land and services: an important means to gain 
their political support. 


A mong the major worldwide or- 
jTV gani rations providing funds 
and services in the population field 
are: 

Office of Population, U5, Agen- 
cy for International Development 
(AID): a U.S. government agency 
that helps fund programs designed 
to reduce family size for more than 
half the world's population. 

About 75 percent of this year's 
SI 95 million budget goes to direct 
fimding for family-planning ser- 
vices, contraceptives, education 
and information, t rainin g and in- 
stitutions. The remainder goes to 
research, policy and data collec- 
tion. The bulk of AJD's population 
assistance goes to national family 
planning programs, multilateral 
assistance agencies and private in- 
ternational agencies. 

Recent emphasis has been on 
such high fertility-rate areas as 
sub-Saharan Africa and the Mid- 
dle East, and programs to it 
women’s position in the lac 
force and me health of women and 
children — ail of which contribute 
to reducing fertility rates. 

The UN Ftmd for Population Ac- 
tivities (UNFPA): established in 
1969, it has the largest multilateral 
assistance program for the formu- 
lation or population policies in de- 
veloping countries. 

With a goal of promoting under- 
standing of population-rdared fac- 
tors and helping governments de- 


velop programs, it had funded 
1,379 projects in 131 countries as 
of December, 1979. Its budget that 
year was about $149 million. Most 
of the money was spent in Asia 
and the Pacific, followed by Latin 
America, Africa and Europe, the 
Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. 

The World Fertility Survey, one 
of its programs, is described as the 
largest social -science project in the 
world. It charts fertifiiy rates, de- 
termines whether families want 
children and what kinds of contra- 
ceptives they use. Hie UNFPA is 
the first UN agency to stage a pro- 
gram in China — a census that is 
due to be taken next year. 

International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation (IPPF): a private, 
nonprofit organization of 95 vol- 
untary associations whose goal is 
to provide family planning services 
to all who request them. Wtih a 
1979 budget of $70 million funded 
by government and private contri- 
butions, IPPF associations offer 
contraceptive services, recruit and 
train staff and help educate people 
about family-planning practices. 

The Poptdation Council: an in- 
dependent, nonprofit organization, 
it was founded in 1952 by John 
Rockefeller 3d to help raise the is- 
sue of population growth to global 
attention and support family plan- 
.ning as a central government poli- 
cy to reduce fertility rates. 


About S8 million of the Popula- 
tion Council's $15 million budget 
in 1979 went to fund family plan- 
ning services and contraceptive re- 
search. The rest went to fund so- 
cial science research and policy 
programs in such subjects as mi- 
gration and urbanization, women 
in development and interaction be- 
tween population and develop- 
ment policies. 

The Ford Foundation: a U.S. 
private philanthropic institution 
that began to work in the popula- 
tion field in 1952 with a major aim 
of helping institutions in the devel- 
oping countries analyze popula- 
tion issues, inform the public and 
influence policy-making. 

In the mid-1960s, the founda- 
tion reduced its funding of popula- 
tion programs — then about 520 
million a year — because of bud- 
getary restrictions and increased 
funding by other organizations. 
Today, the Foundation allocates 
about 57 million a year for studies 
in propitiation policy issues, re- 
search and training in the repro- 
ductive sciences and contraceptive 
development, as well as experi- 
mental efforts to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of family planning ser- 
vices. 

Other private philanthropic or- 
ganizations in the United Stales 
involved in population programs 
include the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Pathfinder Fund and the 
A. W. Mellon Foundation. — UB. 
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Family Planning Policies Stumble 
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By Linda Bernier 

"OARIS (1HT) — The most obvious solution to the peculation growth 
JL that is taking place largely in the Third World is family planning. 
But the very problems spawned bv a booming population and inherent 
to many Third World nations — illiteracy, poor transportation and inad- 
equate communications — also hinder effective promotion and use of 
family planning services. 

There is also an increasingly felt need to lie these sendees in with 
health, nutrition and even economic policies, according to Oscar Harfca- 
vy, director of the Ford Foundation Department of Population ControL 

“The rate of world fertility is indeed down — from 2 percent in the 
mid-1960s to l.S percent in the early 1980s," said Mr. Harkavy. But the 
[world population] numbers are still up — today by about 70 million 

TIAnnU a iiaao *" ftia I flf tHfi UltiOIl OI MEXICO. 
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tho ugh there has been migration before, it is more s^pptu'cnt looay be- 
cause of the greater numbers and inflow, particularly into the industrial- 
ized world where population is down." be said. 

As Rafael Salas, director of the UN Fund for Population Activities, 
pointed out in a recent report, political factors ana low employment 
levels have caused great population shifts, both internationally and inter- 
nally, mostly from rural to urban areas. 

Ineffective Preaching 

Planners appear increasingly to be accepting the idea that large fami- 
lies are more the result than the cause of poverty. Where there are no 
old-age pensions, medical services and unemployment pay, children be- 
come the main source of economic security, population experts have 
concluded. 

“Preaching small families to people who need more children is not 
only insensitive, it is also ineffective." said one population expert, em- 


improving the status of women profoundly affects the success of de- 
velopment projects, said George Brown, director of international pro- 
grams at the Population Council in New York City. 

Several studies, he said, have shown that development projects — in 
health, training, education and economic status — have been of little 
benefit to women. 

Evidence shows that fertility rates can be reduced both by increasing 
women's education and economic status and by lowering infant mortali- 
ty, although the short-term effect of declining infant mortality is in- 
creased population growth. 


Sri Lanka, for example, which had an infant mortality rate of 141 per 
1 000 and a 2.8- percent rate of population growth right after world war 
II, experienced a I.4-percent population growth rate in 1974 after reduc- 
ing infant mortality to 50 per 1,000 in 1968. 

The first successes in controlling population growth came in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, South Korea and Singapore. 

Then came Indonesia and several Latin American countries, particularly 
Colombia and to an increasing degree Mexico, said Mr. Harkavy. He 
added that officials in China, who boast of tremendous success in reduc- 
ing population growth, admit that success in large rural areas has been 
limited. 

He said people's understanding and freedom to choose are crucial to 
the success of a country’s population policy. So is government commit- 
ment, Mr. Harkavy added, noting that one of the important reasons for 
Indonesia's success was a national policy and well-organized village 
structure that were committed to birth control. 

India and Pakistan 

While in 1960 only India and Pakistan had government policies aimed 
at reducing growth, by 1977 35 countries containing three fourths of the 
less-developed countries had anti-growth policies and 30 less-developed 
countries had Famil y planning policies to help reduce growth, according 
to the Population Council. 

But mistakes have been made and problems still exist, specialists say. 

In India's birth control drive, which resulted in 8.26 million male 
sterilizations from 1976-1977. there were widespread charges of govern- 
ment coercion, which many say had the effect not only of decreasing the 
number of sterilizations — to 800,000 by April, 1978 — but also of 
considerably decreasing the use of intrauterine devices (lUDs) and of 
conventional contraceptives. 

Despite a new commitment to integrate family planning services and 
population policy with overall development policy, the bulk of the mon- 
ey spent by governments and private institutions today still goes to pro- 
viding contraceptives and family planning services. 

Government Commitment 

But government commitment to limiting population growth is still not .. 
as strong as it should be, said Mr. Brown, noting that countries in the 
Middle East and sub-Saharan Africa have been the most reluctant to 
adopt fertility- reduction programs. 

In Islamic states, this is due more to tradition and the role of women 
than religious opposition. In Africa, this is due not only to cultural 
considerations but an overriding concern with health care and extremely 
high mortality rales, as well as concern about the imposition of Western 
values, Mr. Brown said. Large families ore a sign of status for women in 
many African cultures, he noted. 
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Children on tbeir way to school in a sprawling industrial suburb of Mexico City. 


A Kikuyu Migrant Describes the Long Road to Nairobi 


N AIROBI tIHT) — Makuru speaks in Kikuyu. The stoiy of how she 
came to Nairobi is a sad one. 

“My husband's family did not see that I was an intelligent wom- 
an, a woman capable of something. They made bad reports about me, 
and my husband sided with them. So when I had been married for eight 
years. 1 went back to my maiden home. 

“But my father sent me back with a goat, and they slaughtered the 
goat and they beat me. That was when I decided to go to the town. I 
came to Nairobi because Nairobi is a big place, and I thought that I 
might not be found.” 

Njeri Nduati lives in the “better" end of what local people call the 
Valley — Mathare Valley. Nairobi's most notorious slum. She is known 
as Mukuru. which in her native Kikuyu means “the old one." But how- 
old she is, no one knows. As to when she came here, she remembers that 
she had been in Nairobi six years when “the lights were put out" during 
World War II. 

Marriage problems are one of the main reasons that there is such a 
high proportion of women living in the Valley. This is where women 
from the countryside come after being divorced, deserted or widowed. 
For others, it was the only alternative to a miserable marriage forced 
upon them by family and supported by the rigid taboos of rural life. 
Mukuru and women like her belong entirely to the city. In their 


younger days, they worked the twilight hours in back rooms and tin 
shack “holdis.” 

“When I was with my husband, I was not blessed with children." 
Mukuru said. “But after I left him. I had three.” For those who come to 
town on their own. Lhat way of life is almost a foregone conclusion. It is 
the same women who. in the bottom or the Valley near the dirty waters 
of the Nairobi River, brew cfumg’aa, the illegal spirits. 

Distress, Sickness, Drink 

\ 

Women like Mukuru engage id other forms of trade, setting off at 
dawn for the center of town to purchase a beadload of various goods, 
which they later sell in little piles along the sides of the muddy tracks 
that intersect the Valley. 

Mukuru has not spoken to her husband since she left Murang'a. Her 
parents, obliged to return her dowry, also refused to speak to her. And to 
complete the picture of loss, her three children died, one by one. “I had a 
girl and two boys. They were strong children; everyone was surprised 
when they became sick. When the last one died. I did not even want to 
see her buried. 1 was so distressed. I was sick in the bead. I just went 
drinking.” 

For a while, Mukuru worked as an ayah, a mnsemaid for European 
children. Later she set up a small business, selling vegetables. But her 
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main income now conies from renting out three rooms in her brick-block 
house, which brings in about $32 a month. 

Some years ago a plot of land was set aside in the Mathare Valley for 
“site-and -service" housing. The people who wanted to join this new com- 
munity linked together in cooperatives, providing mutual assistance in 
building and in earning and saving money. Mukuru is the secretary, and 
the key figure, in one of these cooperatives. The 36 members include 
many poorer people from Mathare, whom she has been instrumental in 
bringing into the cooperative. 

Substantial Housing 

Her house is now quite substantial. She is adding three rooms to rent 
out. She has become urbanized, though remnants of the past remain. 
Compared to many women of the Valley, she is regarded as a great 
success. 

"My people, the people of Kak omega, those ones have a small shamba 
[plot of land for cultivation], but it is not sufficient to hold life there. The 
soil is somehow exhausted out." she said. If she were a man in Kakame- 
ga, she said, she would leave her wife and come to town to seek work. 
Then, if she got a good job. her wife could come to Nairobi to visit 

Social Planning Can Ease 
Migrants’ Effect on Cities 

By Aprodicio Laquian 

M ANILA (IHT) — Some dera- or the control of ration cards and 
ographers and planners ex- other privileges, 
peel the big cities of the future, es- Or they can — in on admission 
pecial ly those in developing coun- of the realities and inherent logic 
tries, to be largely self-built com- of dtyward migration — accora- 
posed of slum and squatter module by providing services to 
communities and choked by low- migrants already, in urban areas. 


Mexico City Is Foreseen 
As World’s Largest City 


By Maggie Jones 


income migrants. 


This, of course, can end up encour- 


This need not be the case. The aging more people to move to ur- 
processes involved in demographic ban areas. 


transition are strongest in cities. 
Depending on hem- they are ma- 
nipulated, they can make, or 
break, a growing dty's fortunes. 


Immigrants' Preference 

Many immigrants prefer to set- 
tle in metropolitan areas, where 


Urban areas ore the engines of economic opportunities, soda! ser- 
change and the locus for economic vices and other benefits are found 


activity. It is this quality that at- 
tracts migrants. 

When divorced from their 
hinterland as in the case of Singa- 
pore. the tremendous energies of 
cities can bring about economic 
miracles. Placed in their national 
context, they spark the creative en- 
ergies that energize the nation. 

Inundation 

Still, the inundation of dues by 
low- income migrants and immi- 
grants can slow their innovative 
and regenerative powers. This is 
why some countries have pursued 
comprehensive policies to influ- 
ence and alter migration. 

Such approaches succeed most 
notably when they lake ihe inter- 
ests of migrants into consideration. 

Governments have been pursu- 
ing such policies with increasing 
vigor, recognizing the inherent log- 
ic Tound in human migration pat- 
terns while taking advantage of the 
human and organizational re- 
sources brought by the migrants. 

There arc several strategies that 
can be used to stem migration into 
dries and to soften the impact on 
those cities of the migrants lhat 
reach them. 

“Staj on the Farm' 

Governments can m tempt to 
stop the flow of migrants at the 
source hy encouraging people to 
“stay on the farm." 

Housing programs, for example, 
can be used to influence people to 
stay in rural areas instead of mov- 
ing to the dly. 

Resettlement and colonization 
schemes can be used to redirect the 
flow of migrants to rural frontier 
areas. 

New cities can be built, with the 
government providing anything 
from cleared land with basic put 
lie services available lo inexpensive 
houses that can be purchased with 
government-hacked loans. 

Governments can. at an ex- 
treme. keep migrants out of large 
metropolitan regions by internal 
passport systems, busing programs 


The problem becomes more se- 
rious when they converge on cer- 
tain sections of the dty and refuse 
to be integrated into tne larger so- 
riety. This is 'a natural tendency, 
but it con create indigestible lumps 
of ethnic communities that may 
develop divisive tendencies. 

The fragmentation of some huge 
cities into warring communities of 
ethnic immigrants has been a se- 
rious problem. 

North America 

In North America and Europe, 
inner-city areas are deteriorating 
as their share or low-income peo- 
ple. usually of identifiable ethnic 
groups, increases. 

Publje use of incentive and di- 
sincentives can encourage immi- 
grants to integrate into the social 
and political life of the nation. 

Political and social integration, 
however, does not mean immi- 
grants would lose their cultural 
and historical roots. Most coun- 
tries receiving immigrants arc mul- 
tiracial and diverse. National lead- 
ers realize lhat it is precisely this 
diversity that gives the society its 
strength. 


Aprodicio Lmpnon u professor of sauulugy til 
lie la Salle University. Marvin. 


M exico city (iHT) — The 

Aztecs believed that the site 
of Teotihuacan — now Mexico 
City — was where the gods came 
together to create the sun and 
moon. 

Times have changed. Now, in 
the midday smog, one cannot even 
see the sun from Mexico City's in- 
dustrial sector. And in another 20 
years, the Mexican capital is ex- 
pected to be the world’s largest 
city — with potentially some of the 
world’s largest problems. 

With a current population esti- 
mated at more than 14 million, the 
city is expected to grow to between* 
30 million and 40 million by the 
end of the century. 

More than 50 percent of Mexico 
City’s inhabitants five in outlying 
areas where there is often no run- 
ning water, electricity or sanita- 
tion. Once past the modern city 
center, the old colonial square and 
the long, tree-lined elegance of the 
Reforma, the districts spread out. 
ever poorer and more ugly, finally 
spilling over dark, dry hills lhat 
appear little more than slag heaps. 

The metropolitan area has far 
outgrown Mexico City proper and 
covers almost the entire valley of 
Mexico state. The city was found- 
ed in the center of a chain of fakes, 
and in 1950 the area not already 
developed was considered by ex- 
perts and planners (o be either too 
flood-prone or too dry. saline and 
inhospitable for human residence. 

But the people kept coming, and 
developers began selling barren 
lots — many without roads, water 
or sewers — to migrants who could 
not afford the higher rents in the 
heart of the city. 

Unemployment 

Most of the inhabitants of these 
satellite towns are unemployed or 
underemployed: perhaps os few as 
one-fifth hold steady jobs. Travel 
is a nightmare, sometimes a jour- 
ney of as much as two hours each 
way in crowded and expensive 
buses. 

Mexico City’s new subway- sys- 
tem has quickly become over- 
crowded. filthy and unpopular. 

Attempts have been made to 
cope with some of the problems of 
the peripheral towns. In 1970. Tor 
example, the federal and state gov- 
ernments began a program to 
bring lighting, electricity, sanita- 
tion and heal Lh services in the sat- 
ellite town of Netzahualcoyotl ‘af- 
ter squatters refused lo make pay- 
ments on their properties until the 
developers followed through on 
their promises. 

But as one area is provided with 
services, others spring up and 
sprawl out; their residents', de- 
mands for basic services have over- 




taxed the resources of the a 
boring states and municipality . _ _ 

Life in the central part ol " 
city is little better for most S - 
10 to 15 percent of the populi ■ 
lives in run-down tenement blf ’ 
vecindades. Thousands of t 
people do cobblers' work at h> 
without union protection ors 1 - 
security benefits. 

There is trade in smuggled" 

• stolen goods and second hao<V ^ 

chan disc. Drug addiction- 111,1 * 

growing and largely uncontroll 
problem in Mexico City, al- 
most Mexican cities, and far)! 
gados , teen-agers who spend |*j -m ^ „ 
days sniffing glue or smoking i] f [ 
ij uana. are a common stgh‘ AI ~»- V. V. 
some areas. 

Better Housing 

• The most dramatic need is % 

better housing. Housing condit ^ 

throughout Mexico are very | — ' V * i 

by international standards, e 

dally when compared to tbos 

nations with comparable per t 

ta incomes. 

Crowding in Mexico City 
among the worst in the world 
1970, there were 2.6 persons 
room and 40 percent of hou 
units had only one room. In !*?:•; j._ 
an average of 5.6 persons ? ; ; 

each one-room dwelling. Offic“': ; ■ v: 

estimate that 1.25 million 
dwellings will be needed each y 

Schooling is another area wl • 
demand is growing dramatic 
and current services are in; 
quale — 2 million children hav* • 
school to attend. Fifty percen 
primary school pupils leave be • 
finishing their sixth year and t • - 
33 percent finish high school. _ . 

Another major problem is pt 
lion. Mexico City, like many T1 _ 

World dries, has Tew air polln - " . . 
requirements, and these are o 
not enforced. The metropol 
area, nestled at 6,000 feel ami ^ 7 

ring of mountains, traps pollut 
at an altitude where the sir-; 
sunlight ionizes them. ■ 

To the north, where die mo. 
way nins up through the vast 1 !)* . . t * * in- 
dustrial area known os die x t> : ,_ r 

niehla (smog zone) drivers hav -. 
slow down and turn on their bf - - 
lights even at noon on a dear t 
so bad is the contamination. A . 
result, allergy problems are o. . • 
mon. 

These difficulties, if ignot ... 
will be magnified and cotnpou 
ed if the city grows 10 30 milk. 

55 million. 40 million. In ’ 
worst-case projections. Me? 

City, the city where the gods cn ; . - " 

ed sun and moon, coulabecon:- /-- 
heli on eanh. •“ . 


Matyje Janes is a freelance journalist s\ 
a firing in development topics. 


The IO Largest Urban Areas 

Ranked by Population (in millions) 


1960 


1. NewYoffc-NENswIcKy ,p.4 wew rork . NE New Jersey 20.4 *WoCrty 

2. London 10.7 Tokyo - Yotohoma 20.0 Soo Paulo 

S S’? ff 0 *? 10 ' > 3.5 New York -NE New Jersey 

5. Shongha 7.4 Shonghm ,3,4 Shonaba 

7 r** l r b™* ^ Angeles -Long Beach 117 

7. Los Angelas. Long Beoch 7.1 Peking * 107 ft£* JoneHO 

O Riode J aneiro 107 Greater Bombay 

ui 2" co 9° NWIncioBO London 10.2 Calcutta 

10. Moscow 6.3 Bueno* Air« 10.1 Djakarta 

Source! United Nations. Pattern ot Urban and Rural Pwiiol km Growth. 1*50 - 2000. New York, ww (eorly draft). 
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New York , NE New Jersey 
Tokyo - Yokohama 

Mexico Gty 

Soo Paulo 1 

Shanghai 

Los Angeles * Long Beach 
Peking 

Rio de Janeiro 
London 
Bueno* Awe* 


2000 


% t ; 


31, 2 v ‘ 

25.8 -I; v 
2 4i 

K-8'V 

22.7 V; 

19.9 * * . 
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17.1 y* 
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World Fertility 
In Rapid Decline 

Birthrates in the West and Third 
World Slow, Massive Survey Says 

By Youssef M Ibrahim 

L ONDON (NYT) — A major worldwide survey of 400,000 women in 
61 countries shows that the population explosion that has plagued 
much of the world is easing. Fertility and birthrates in Third world 
countries and in the developed nations have significantly diminished in 
the last decade, the survey concluded. 

. In fact, new styles of living and changing morality have diminished 
fertility levels throughout Europe so drastically that they are pushing 
birthrates below the level at which existing populations are' replaced, and 
the falling rates have prompted several alarmed governments to try to 
reverse the trend 

In the United States, the fertility rate has dropped from its peak of 3.5 
children per woman in the late 1950s to 1.8 during the last decade. 


enuaren per woman in the late 1950s to 1.2 during the last decade. 
Despite the drop, however, the large number of young people resulting 
from the previously high rate means that the U.S.'s current population of 
222.5 milli on can be expected to double in 99 years. 

Worldwide, the pattern was found to have been, partly influenced by 
an increasing preference for smaller families in Asia and Latin America, 
a widening use of contraceptives everywhere and the global advent of 
modernization and urbanization. 

Decline Well-Established 

‘The decline is well-established, affects an important part of the 
world’s population and is rapid,” Dr. Leon Tabah. director of the popu- 
lation division of the United Nations, told some 600 specialists on the 
subject from 93 countries who gathered here recently. 

The experts met for a 5-day conference to assess die first returns of the 
World Fertility Survey, a multinational endeavor begun in 1972 and 
recognized as the largest social science research project ever launched. It 
was carried out under the supervision of the International Statistical 
Institute; with researchers in 41 developing and 20 developed countries. 

Among other things, the massive survey has found that more couples 
are marrying later and using a variety of contraceptive methods to delay 
birth, and that increasing numbers of working women are restraining 
childbirth. The study also found that a new and better educated genera- 
tion of nearly a billion young people — emerging in the next decade with 
a more reserved attitude toward marriage and conception — will give the 
new trend greater momentum. In addition, in a reversal of previously 
ambivalent policies, most governments in the Third World now support 
programs of family planning to stow population growth. 

Trend in Europe 

In Europe, however, the trend can have major economic and industrial 
implications, according to experts at the meeting. Among other things, 
the shrinking populations are likely to face serious labor shortages, whine 
those who are in the work forces, diminishing at increasing rates, will 
have to bear a larger tax burden to support the growing numbers of the 
retired. 

“The whole system which traditionally worked in favor of fertility has 
.(collapsed," said Prof. Milos Macura of Yugoslavia, project director of 
the population division at the United Nations. “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion. individualism, consumerism — in both Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and regardless of the political system of government — are sweep- 
ing away traditional pressures that favored the family-” 

The change affects European countries in differing degrees. In West- 
ern Europe the worst situation is that in West Germany, where the 
average number of births is down to 1.4 per woman, with 22 the mini- 
mum needed to maintain a steady population. 

Other Western European countries falling below the replacement level 


Tinted areas represent • annual rate of population increme, 
taking into account births and deaths. 
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include Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Finland. France, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Norway. Sweden and Switzerland. 

In Eastern Europe, the depopulation phenomenon, although not as 
widespread, appears to be intensifying While only East Germany falls 
below rrolacement level, with ah average fertility rate of 1 .8 per woman, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary. Poland and Romania are at or close to the 
replacement level 

Scientists cautioned, however, that the e mergi n g trend offers no near- 
term relief from the population explosion, since the legacy of past fertili- 
ty rates will continue push the numbers np for years to come. According 
to Dr. Nafis Sadik, assistant executive director of the UN Fund for 
Population Activities, looked at data from 10 countries in detail. In the 
Republic of Korea, which has an extensive family planning program, she 
said, contraceptives were widely used, and the place of residence made 
little difference. 

In Pakistan and Jordan, by contrast, contraceptive use was four times 
greater in urban than in rural areas. Data on Jordan showed that the 
average nnwdnratwi woman had nine, births, compared with only three 
for the minority with secondary-school education. 

Africa and Asia 

Researchers also found that in some cases a little bit of modernization 
can go the wrong way. sweeping aside social customs and taboos that 
naturally restrain childbirth, without replacing them with an offsetting 


use of contraceptives. In Africa and some parts of Asia, for instance, 
breast-feeding has always acted as a natural method of contraception. 
The practice has beeen replaced by bottle-feeding, however, and women 
become pregnant more frequently. 

In Kenya, whose average of eight births per woman gives it one of ibe 
higher fertility rates in the world, it was found that women with no 
schooling have a lower fertility rale than women with primary-school 
education. The latter, in many cases, have done away with prolonged 
breast-feeding and do not accept polygamy — a social tradition that 
leads to lower individual fertility rates. At the present rate, the country’s 
population of 16 million will double in 20 years. 


UN Global Study Reports 
2 Abortions for 5 Births 


PARIS (IHT) — For every 
five births in the world there 
are now two abortions, accord- 
ing to the UN Fund for Popu- 
lation Activities. 

The Fund's World Fertility 
Survey has found that in most 
developing countries half the 
married women aged IS to 49 
do not want any more children. 
“But of those." survey analyst 
Herman Rodriguez added, 
“only half are using any mod- 
ern contraceptive method." 

The Fund has issued a call 
for SI billion by 1984 for what 
it refers to as international 
population assistance — a 
phrase used to describe not just 
traditional family planning ser- 
vices. but a global approach 
that takes into account the rea- 
sons for which people wont 
large families: low incomes and 
economic insecurity, high in- 
fant mortality, and lack of edu- 
cation and emancipation 
among women. 

It especially emphasizes the 


need to integrate family plan- 
ning with generalized ' health 
services. 

“Every year in Africa and 
Asia alone.” a Fund report 
says, “half a million women die 
from ’maternal causes' — leav- 
ing behind more than 1 million 
motherless children. In Latin 
America, illegal abortion is 
now the No. 1 killer of women 
between the a g es of 15 and 39. 
Worldwide, 25 million women 
a year suffer serious illness or 
complications during pregnan- 
cy and childbirth. Some 15 mil- 
lion of the 125 million babies 
born every year will not reach 
their first birthday.” 

The Fund report also raises 
.the problem of women spacing 
their children too close togeth- 
er. which is hard on the moth- 
ers' health and drastically in- 
creases the risk of infant death. 
The same problems result' when 
mothers younger than 20 or 
older than 35 have children . 


Some Frenchmen 
Urge More Babies 

By Linda Bernier t 

P ARIS (IHT) — At a time when many Frenchwomen arc marching in 
the streets demanding the right to abort unwanted pregnancies and 
to take an equal position with men' in the marketplace, some Frenchmen 
arc clamoring for women to take more seriously one erf their traditional 
functions in society — producing babies. 

As in many European countries Since the mid-1960s, France has been 
experiencing. a dramatic decline in birthrate — from roughly 850,000 
births a year between 1964 and 1973 to 750.000 births in 1975 and 
725,000 in 1976, The 1977 figure rose to 745,000. but dropped again by 
10,000 the following year. ... 

Such figures arouse strong emotion and give rise to dire predictions 
among the French. 

“For want of children France will crack,” said France's most outspo- 
ken “natalist,” Michel Debre, a deputy in the European Parliament and 
neo-Gauliist candidate in the 1981 presidential election. “The future of 
the country, the health of the people, the prosperity of the home, the 
liberty of men and women — everything is in question. The Republic 
will die if it doesn't impose a natal policy” 

For Mr. Debre and other natalisis — those advocating policies to 
increase the birthrate — the social, economic, political and intellectual 
consequences of France's declining population are grave indeed. 

1.8 Children 

According to the National institute of Demographic Studies, the aver- 
age French couple has 1.8 children — one fewer than IS years ago. 

France is the only country in the world where the number of births is 
less — by 30 percent — than it was two centuries ago. And if the decline 
continues at us present rate; many demographers predict a decline in 
France's present population of about 50 million to between 35 and 40 
million in 50 years and 20 million in 100 years — if not sooner. 

“France wul become one of the oldest countries in the world. That is 
to say. Where the proportion of elderly persons is the highest,” said Mr. 1 
Debre, who was premier under De Gaulle. “The number of consumers 
will dimini sh. Fewer mouths to feed. Fewer bodies to clothe. Fewer 
schools and homes to build. What industry won't be affected in a coun- 
try where the internal market holds such an important place?" 

He believes the unemployment problem wul only be aggravated by a 
decline in population. As demand for goods and services decreases, less 
will be produced — hence, fewer jobs, he said. 

And he fears that bringing in even more immigrants to take over 
abandoned trades will provoke serious social problems — the beginnings 
of which are already evident. 

A 1978 poll showed that only slightly more than half the French 
population believed that immigrants — who, with their families, number 
about 1.5 million — played a “useful role.” To fight unemployment 
among native French citizens, the government has taken measures to 
reduce the immigrant population, such as a 1977 offer to jobless immi- 
grants of 10,000 francs (about $2300) and a one-way air ticket out of the 
country. 

Social Consequences 

Mr. Debre also points out several possible social consequences: With a 
less numerous working population there will be fewer people to support 
social-welfare charges and old-age pensions. Thus, people will have to 
work longer, postponing retirement. 

Political and military stability will be threatened as countries in Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East increase their populations without haring 
the resources to proride enough food and work, he predicted. 

As for the intellectual consequences, “a country with so few young 
people is a country without the spirit of enterprise, the inventive spirit It 
means losing creativity in all fields — cultural as well as industrial 
artistic as well as scientific ” Mr. Debre said. 

For the natalists. this decline in birthrate is basically the result of an 
'(Continued on page 12S) 


Three Important 
New Books 

on Population 

International Population Assistance— TTie First Decade 

Rafael M. Salas, Executive Director, United Nations Fund for Population Activities 

For ten years UNFPA has been extending population assistance to developing 
countries. These were years of promoting, testing, demonstrating and enlarging the 
understanding of population activities globally. Within this volume Rafael balas. the 
man who has been the driving force behind the phenomenal growth of the Fund, has 
put together the concepts and policies that have governed the operation of the 
UNFPA in the past ten years. They are concepts and policies that have been 
tested, modified and accepted by countries in the course of giving and receiving support 
to their population programmes. These concepts and policies are presented in 
alphabetical form to ensure easy reference. 

Published by Perga mon Press Ltd,, Headington Hill Hall. Oxford. England. 

Price ; £16.50 (Hurdcover) fc £8.25 (Flexicover). 

World Population and Dovolopmont — Challenges and Prospects 
Edited fay Philip M. Hauser 

Seventeen chapters by international experts address the most significant aspects of the 
world s current population growth and economic development from theoretical and 
policy-making perspectives and from the viewpoint of practical application. 

Population programmes and development agencies face major challenges in the 
decades ahead. Can population programmes be coordinated with heal tlx, education 
and welfare and general economic development programmes? 

Integration of these programmes requires astute management, professional 
competence, intense dedication and minimal bureaucratic rivalries and conflicts, while 
individual agencies retain their own identity aud autonomy. 

Fertility decline, the environment natural resources, the world’s 
food supply, health, nutrition, human rights, urbanization, population distribution, 
women's status and roles, organizational principles necessary to coordinate such 
activities— all these problems are interrelated and critically examined here. 

Available from Syracuse University Press. 1011 East Water St. Syracuse. NY 13210, USA 
Price: S 18.00 (cloth), §9.95 (paper) 

Arab Populations 

ElfitSd fay Abdel R. Osirsn, Director of the WHO International Reference Centre for 
Epidemiological Studies in Human Reproduction, Carolina Population Centre. 

This volume sets the historical and demographic context of the Arab world before 
focusing on the demographic and sociological aspects of the population profile, 
the fertility level and trends of the Arab countries and the health profile. A chapter 
is devoted to the explosive growth of Arab cities and the consequences of excessive 
fertility and rapid population grow th. Further sections of this important book deal with 
the social and economic situation, population policy and the work of the UNFPA 
in the Arab countries. 

Available in the autumn from University of North Carolina Press. 

PO Box 2228. Chapel Hill , N.C. 27514. USA. 


the international population and development magazine 







People is a unique development 
magazine, published four times a 
year in English, French and 
Spanish editions. 

People focusses on development 
for and by the people or the Third 
Wbrld. 

People reports on development 
efforts in the cities and villages, 
with a special emphasis on the 
balance between population and 
resources. 

People keeps track of news in a 
score of related fields from family 
planning to the status of women. 
People publishes an eight-page 
Earthwatch environmental 
supplement in every issue, of 
particular interest to schools. 
People is available on subscription 
of $15.00 a year, post free. Use the 
coupon below to obtain your free 
sample copy 


‘If I were giving awards for 
periodicals which are important . 
and useful, People would be yy 

top of my list’ Lester Brown / 

President-Worldwatch Institute / 


President-Worldwatch Institute 
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California Activist Group Seeking to Halt 
Population Growth in U.S. by Year 2000 


JL a campus organization grow- unitea ataua ay me ■ j- . ~ . 

ing out or iheexplosion Sen- But today its major activities are than theTipires indicate, accord- 
viron mental concerns in the late lobbying to get higher ceilings on mgtoZPG figure. . . . . 

1960s has todav become a highly immigration grow* and to pass a The org^zaUcm *us ls pushmg 
organized, well-funded lobby, bill, introduced last year in the for measures to consider limits on 
■ 7 *• -«■ « iives_ esiab- the numbers of refugees and immi- 


determined to bring about a na- 
tional population policy in the 
United States that some' claim is 
racist and chauvinistic. 

Headquartered in Palo Alto, 
Calif., ZPG. a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. had limited financial means 
' but involved itself vigorously in is- 
sues ranging from nuclear energy 
'to abortion rights. 

Slowly, its membership changed. 
'It moved its headquarters to 
Washington, D.C.. in 1975 — six 
years after its formation — to be 
closer to the political action. Its 
goals became more specialized. To- 
day it is an activist group with 
9,000 members who are primarily 
college-educated, politically liberal 
Americans whose average age is 
50. 

■ ZPG operates on an annual 
budget of less than 5450,000. fi- 
nanced by dues, donations and 
grants from private foundations, 
government and corporations, 
-which include major oil compa- 
nies. contraceptive manufacturers 
and publishing firms. 

■ZPG’s major goal is still, as its 
name indicates, to achieve a state 


tion stabilization and setting up a discourage illegal immigration by 
White House Office of Population reducing the attraction of U.S. 
Policy to guide federal planning jobs to illegal workers, and to aid 
toward that goal. the development of less-developed 

“ZPG is one of the few organ- countries while improving U.S. 
izations in the U.S. that concen- border surveillance. 


irates on domestic population poli- 
cy. which we believe is as import- 
ant as international population 
policy." said Roy Morgan, ZPG 
executive director. 

“The U.S. contains 5-10-6 per- 
cent of the world's population and 
uses about 32-io-33 percent of the 
world’s resources,” he said. On 
that basis, he added, the natural 
increase of 2 million Americans 
each year puts the same strain on 
world resources that an increase or 
12 million would in India. 

Even though the fertility rate in 
the United States has declined 
since the baby-boom year of 1960, 
the population has increased by 
about 2 million a year to more 
than 220 million. 

i And because of the thousands of 
immigrants, many of them illegal, 
who enter the United States each 


“We are very sensitive to the 
allegations calling us genocidal, 
racist and anti-immigrant, saying 
we are trying to control the popu- 
lation of lower-income and ethnic 
groups. Most of us are approach- 
ing this from a liberal, humane 
point of view," said Mr. Morgan. 
He admitted, however, that some 
of ZPG’s recent policies have been 
met with criticism from supporters 
Nevertheless. ZPG believes that 
its goals will benefit everyone. 
Zero population growth, the 
group’s members contend, would 
mean families would be better able 
to provide for their children and 
themselves and the country would 
be able to improve labor produc- 
tivity and education instead of 
merely trying to keep up with the 
demands of a burgeoning popula- 
tion. — L.B. 



Squatter Housing Sought 

Gove rnme nts Weigh Effective Low-Cost Projects 

By David Sattmhwaice 


I Giggles at a family planning talk in Sri Lanka. j 

Some Frenchmen Seek 
More Births in France 

(Continued from Page IIS) 

egocentric approach to modern living. They blame the availability of 


PUBLICATIONS FROM UNFPA 

Thirteen titles are now available in the series of Population 
Profile monographs published by the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities. 

1 SINGAPORE Singapore' s experience in reducing fertility in 
a comparatively short time, the methods used and the success of a 
national population policy. 31pp. 
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2 LAW AND POPULATION A summary of UNFPA's first I 
directly executed project - a worldwide study of laws affecting 
population trends. 42pp. 

3 NATIONAL CBMSUSES AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS Little more than a decade ago nearly 183 million | 
people were "demographically unknown”. A description of UN 
assistance to census programmes and the lessons learned. 56pp. 

4 PEOPLE IN POPULATION An overview of nor.-govem- | j 

mental activities in populaton • c summary of UNFPA support to | 
NGOs ■ NGO characteristics in population - future cooperation j ' 
between UNFPA and NGOs. 67pp. j 

5 LABOUR AND POPULATION A description for the ! 

general reader of the links between labour cmd population issues j 
and the relevant activities of the Intern a tonal Labour Organisation j 
and UNFPA. 47pp. I 

6 ASIA: HOME OF HALF THE WORLD a review of j I 

present population situations and possible trends >n the region with | 
half of the world's people.- 39pp. i 

■ ■ * > ■ ■ j 

7 WOMEN, POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT j 

The guidelines produced by c UNFPA task force set up to respond ; 
quickly to the recommendations of the International Women's Year | 
Conference. 47pp. | 

8 THAILAND How Thailand's population growth rate has I ; 
been reduced by eight decimal points in four years and the prob- j 
lem and challenges still to be faced. 34pp. 

9 BARBADOS The experience of one of the first countries to | j 

adopt a population policy aimed at reducing fertility, including the 
emphasis on information, education and communication. 40pp. 

10 THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING CARIBBEAN A summary I | 
of population and family planning programmes in Grenada, Guya- 
na, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobogo, Antiguc, Dominica, St. 

Kitts/ Nevis/ Anguilla, St. Lucia and St. Vincent. 45pp. 

11 POPULATION EDUCATION An overview of recent ef- I j 

forts to improve awareness and understanding of population pro- 
cesses as part of a broad and continuing social learning process • 
and a summary of the diverse approaches to population education 
which have been developed around the world, in both formal end i 
non-formal education systems. 37pp. I 

12 POPULATION AND MUTUAL SELF-RELIANCE J 

A review of population activities and technical cooperation among ] 
developing countries (TCDQ: major sections on principal concepts, 1 
promoting and programming for TCDC, and areas for expansion of | 
TCOC. 47pp. 

13 SRI LANKA A look at the island's population story with I I 

emphasis on the interplay between social policies and the decline of > 
the population growth rate. 1 

14 INDONESIA The fifth most populous nation in the world is j ! 

making considerable progress in its population programme. This j 
profile details the strategies adopted by the Indonesian govern- j 
ment. i 

— I 

15 PAPUA NEW GUINEA This neper summarizes what is I 

already known about the population of Papua New Guinea ana 1 
what the Government is doing to provide health and fcrnily plan- j 

ning services. j 

i 

1 6 PHILIPPINES Despite being a "demographer’s nightmare", j 

the Philippines have announced a drop in the population growth ! 
rate. Much of what has happened here provide worthwhile lessons 

for other Asian countries to study. 

Single copies cost U.S. $1.50 from Unipub Inc., P.O. Box ‘ 
433. Murray HiU Station. iV«c York, .V}' 10016 T VS.4. ! 

Bulk rates on request. 


egocentric approach lo modern living, iney Diame me avauauwty oi 
abortion ana contraception, the increase in the number of working wom- 
en. the pursuit of pleasure, the high cost of living and the lack of laws 
benefiting and aiding families. 

'Phenomenon of Society' 

“it's a phenomenon of society, the effect of the state of spirit. The 
young couple has the feeling that a child is a burden and an inconven- 
ience. ’ said Mr. Deb re. 

“Intellectuals prophesize both overpopulation of the earth and the 
happiness of sterile couples.” said Mr. Debre. adding, “it is not by di- 
minishing the number of Frenchmen that the eventual excess of Chinese. 
Arabs or South Americans will be remedied." 

According to Mr. Debre. the way to turn around (he declining 
birthrate is with governmental policies to aid working mothers and fami- 
lies. 

He proposes laws establishing lengthened and liberalized maternity 
leaves; free insurance and old-age pensions; more flexible working hours 
and the possibility of taking free professional training. courses; an in- 
■ crease in government allowances to families; more day-care centers, 
preschool programs, recreational centers and camps; and sexual educa- 
tion programs within the framework of family education. 

Reform in Law 

He also would like to see a reform in French law so that contraceptive 
devices are not reimbursed by the state without medical authorization 
and abortions arc not permitted unless the health or welfare of the 
mother or child is in danger. 

Presently. France provides about 550 a month to families with chil- 
dren under 5 years old or a minimum of S250 a month to those with 
three or more children, allocations for multiple births (about S2.I0Q for 
twins) ana 16 weeks o! maternity leave for the mother. A host of other 
measures cover maternity care and hospital treatment for newborns, 
monthlv checkups for babies, and protect pregnant women at work. 

In other European countries measures that favor births vary: • 

• In West Germany, families receive about S30 a month Tor their first 
child about SSfl for their second and about S120 for each child thereaft- 
er. Mothers are entitled it* six months maternity leave, during which time 
the state reimburses their last wages by up to about S430 a month. 

• In Britain, (he •.talc provides families with about $10 each week per 
child, if the family has been subscribing to certain social-security bene- 
fits — a SfrJ bonus at birth. $40 weekly for 18 weeks following birth 
depending or. their salary. If they return to work within 29 weeks follow- 
ing birth, mothers are guaranteed their former job as well as nine-tenths 
of their salar. for the first six weeks following birth. 

In Bn tain and Denmark the birthrate for the average couple has 
dropped to 1.7. m the Netherlands to 1.6 and in West Germany to 1.4. 
Italy is aL<c experiencing a decline. : 


This article is based on the findings of an assessment 
project by the International Institute Jor Environment 
and Development, London, in collaboration with the De- 
. partmen: of Agriculture, University of Khartoum. Sudan; 
the Center for Urban and Regional Research, Buenos 
Aires; the Faculty of Emironmentai Design, University 
of Lagos, Nigeria; and the Institute of Development 
Studies, Mysore, India 

L ONDON (IHD — With squatter populations 
1 exceeding 1 million in some Third World cities 
and growing by as much as 10 percent a year, many 
governments are beginning to examine more closely 
the problem of how to put their limited funds for 
public housing to best use. 

The housing deficit exceeds 750,000 units in na- 
tions such as-Colombia, the Philippines and Moroc- 
co, and exceeds 1 million in Nigeria. Brazil and 
Egypt. Houses built by the private sector to official 
standards are far too expensive for most households. 
And government-sponsored housing programs reach 
only a small proportion of those in need. 

The result is that most urban housing is built ille- 
gally. Urban land prices are vastly inflated, and 
many who need a house or even an undeveloped plot 
cannot afford one, so they build shelters on illegally 
occupied or subdivided land often ill-suited to per- 
manent habitation. . 

In many cities, these shelters ore perched oo hills 
prone to landslides or built in areas subject to season- 
al floods — the only places where the poor can ob- 
tain shelter dose enough to the city to allow them to 
make a living. 

Squatter Populations 

Such huge squatter populations are becoming in- 
creasingly common. Authorities rarely extend water 
and sanitation services to them, and often are more 
disposed to bulldoze them. 

Though there is a growing consensus that razing 
such settlements simply worsens the housing short- 
age. little attempt is made to get to the root of the 
problem and to Keep land prices within reach of the 
masses. 

Even supposedly low-cost public housing units are 
expensive to build, and if they are sold or rented at 
heavily subsidized rates, governments can afford to 
build them only in small numbers. 

The Kenyan government planned what was to be a 
large, low-cost housing program between 1974 and 
1978. But Kenyan officials recently admitted that 
only 8 percent of the planned units were completed, 
and on average, their cost was five times the expected 
cost. It is not uncommon in other nations to find 
public housing programs, supposedly for the poor, 
used by relatively senior military personnel. 


Some national programs have been relatively • 
cessful. Singapore s public bousing program is of 
held up as a model. Singapore, however, has sc 
unusual advantages. It has had one of the wqr 
fastest growing economies for more than two < 
ades- And because the small island has so few n . 
people, there has not been an enormous rush of n . 
migrants to the city. 

Out of Singapore’s experience, one particularly 
po riant lesson emerges; The government — wb . . . 
already owned half the island — helped guaran _ 
the success of its public, housing program throi ' 
stringent controls on the urban land market. 

Other governments have bad more success in.:, 
proving bousing conditions when they succeeded £ 
lq controlling urban land markets. 

Tunisia’s Commitment . 

The Tu nisian government's commitment to i . 
proving rural and urban living conditions in 
1970s was comparable to Singapore’s. Its success v - 
largely based on public controls oh the urban la 


government, the housing program was still not tea — 
ing more than half of those in need. So the aothc<r-. 
ties changed their approach. ' * ' - - : 

Instead of trying to rehouse those living in si 

standard houses, authorities began to help slum a * 

squatter households upgrade their houses and si. — " 
plied services such as water and sanitation. The gc . 
eminent also, notably, provided basic services- a; 
improved housing in rural areas. 

In Tanzania and the Sudan virtually all land 
publicly owned. In both nations government reat,- 
ness to rent or lease housing plots at prices thatpot".. 
er households could afford has been the basis of re! 
tivelv successful urban housing programs. ;• 

Obviously, government housing programs shoo' 
use their limited funds where they can nave the me - 
impact These include providing the entire popul 
tion with basic services such as water, sanitation ax - 
primary health care. 

They also include developing a building materia- ■. 
industry based on local resources. The lack of chea 
readily available building materials is a major cos.. 
traint on construction operations. 

Institutional reforms also play a large part < 
prime importance to urban areas is active gover - 
ment involvement in ensuring that land prices a- 
kept at a level within reach of alL Of equal magi 
tude is political and financial commitment to u . . 
proving lower-income groups’ living standards. 

David Sauerdnmle is a researcher on the staff of the Inter : - 
tional Institute for Environment and Development. 


Humankind Changing to Urban Spedet 


(Continued from Page 95) 
these giants, the poor cities in the 
developing countries face the most 
serious difficulties in providing 
people with a decent level of living. 

The number of Third World city 
dwellers grew, in the third quarter 
of this century, by 400 million. The 
final quarter's increment is expect- 
ed to be nearly three times that 
size. We are only just beginning to 
digest the impact of the last 30 
years of unprecedented urban 
growth. Congestion, pollution, 
stark extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty, exploitation of rural lands 
and people for the benefit of the 
cities — all are among the chal- 
lenges that the new era of city life 
presents. As we face the staggering 
implications of the additions pro- 
jected for cities over the next 20 
years, it becomes clear that urban- 


ization on the scale and at the pace 
anticipated is a costly, inefficient, 
and perhaps unsustainable pro- 
cess. 

Big cities have become so domi- 
nant a factor in modem life that it 
is hard to keep in mind how recent 
a phenomenon they are. Hie city 
of 5 million people did not even 
exist until the dawn of this centu- 
ry. when London reached that size. 
By mid-century, six cities each 
were home to at least 5 million. 
Today there are 26 cities that large 
or larger, and the United Nations 
predicts thsl there will be 60 bv the 
year 2000. 

As cities have increased in abso- 
lute size, they have also increased 
their share of the world’s popula- 
tion. In 1920, only 14 percent of 
global population lived in urban 
areas. In 1980, 41 percent of the 


world lives in cities. By the yet 
2000, if this trend continues,- tt - 
world wfll have an urban majorit : 
amounting to 312 billion peopk 
Already, most countries are pr*--: 
dominantly urban. The cunts, 
global figure - for urbanization r t ; 
greatly affected by the figures fO. : 
the giant countries of Asia — Bar. - 
gladesh, China, India. Indonesk-. 
and Pakistan — that have low in 
banization levels and, betwee n 
them, nearly half the world’s pqpu 
lation. 

Current urbanization rates 
measuring the proportional shift 6 
people from rural to urban tea 
deuce — are not extraordinarily 
high by historical standards, era 1 
in the less developed countries'^ 

Reprinted by permission. 




Keep Up to Date with Population - 

its policies, problems and perceptions 

POPULI 

A quarterly journal of features, comment and book reviews designed to keep you in touch not 
just with the various philosophies of the population world but also to look at related fields of 
development Recent articles have ranged from our ageing world to the politics of information, 
from studies of population in Egypt, Sri Lanka and Indonesia to our various images of the 
educated person- 

POPULATION 

The UNFPA Newsletter is published monthly in English, French, Spanish or Arabic. It 
provides news and comment on the current activities of the Fund and other population 
organisations. 

COMMITMENT 

A new bullet: u designed for parliamentarians and others interested in population and 
development. 

All these publications are available from: 

Information and Public Affairs Division, UN Fund for Population Activities, 
485 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10017, USA. 
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S^nlii Africa 
‘Otigl Sfedks Loan 
ist p r *? ■ lii ETirope 

‘ • - v _ ^ • . . - j ' -By Cad Gewircz 

.. . -. 7 -t 7 vif'-t PARIS, Aug. 31(IHT) — South 

'\ ’• -.--.t:' i.- -.'Afrka^ desisting the public pres- 
- . 7- •■ r './=j ‘ jaen&pht on leading Western banks 
' v ': ujittr^fram doing "business with 

-? ; '. the .racist government. Is arranging 
• _ v ■“ : iti first public Euromarket transac- 
... .. ' >.■ ■ bob, in over two years. 

.‘ry. - v -South t A frica has continued to 

nose money from the banks in the 
' "■ interim, but tbs funding has been 

.; : ' ’ . kq3t quiet to minimize the distur- 

‘ . 1 '' - r ^ " banofto the lenders, 

7" s ‘ "Jtfat with the gov ernm ent gradu- 

. 7- 7ct. : relaxing its racial policies and 

""x with', the economy in an ever 
4 ^ stronger position thanks to the rise 

in the price of gold. South Africa 
■ ~ wants to come out of the closet it 
; j * : feds it has been pushed into. To 

.-; r help ease (he way out. the govem- 

' l- : o ment is making dear that the pro- 
-J ceeds of the current loan will be 
' used to finance programs to im- 

7 prove housing and schools concen- 

• ‘ trated in the “colored," (mixed 

> :}y race) parts of the country. 

Allthat leadmanagerDresdner 

■ SYNDICATED 

77- : -^v XQANS 

-fc- “v_.. ^ ^ — 

" ' Bank will say is that the loan will 

v - , . be for $250 mil li on and a broad, 

r public syndication- will be 

• - " • • r-:;77T launched. Terms are still being dis- 

• 7", cussedjwth co-managers Barclays, 

- • . ml. : Giibank and- Union Bank of Swit- 
; ^ T'r .c - t- zeriand. •' 

• rr.-.; Conditions Improved 

‘ -J hr r* l'*: But noting that the Last previous 

publicly syndicated loan was for 
' five years at 1M points over the 
: r "London interbank rate, the Frank- 

-■ -.\:r i:\~.turt banker observed that “the 
' _ -7 present conditions and position of 

South Africa indicate an rmprove- 
- r . . i ..meat in both” maturity -and mar- 
..'24: •?. {--'gin- . 

r;~- QveralC there stiU'mjpears to be 
f : _^_'no very definite trend about how 
. -ur. market conditions are moving. 

• -* - " : ■: i: :S. Terms are tightening for. Argentina 

— L. ~ and "Brazil but are" deefinmg for ‘ 

• . South Africa and Nigeria. If condi- 

: tions do begin to ti ghten, as bank- 

ers wearily continue to insist will 
h^jpen. then the final months of 
fm W w| y>^this year. wfll probably be the time. 

Hi l kJ A/CLr According to Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, a total of $43.84 billion in - 
u, -Eurocurrency credits, has been ar- 
-. ■ ■ : r: — 7^-Tangpd so far tins year, down 17 ' 

: "I**" from the $53 billion total 

V- 4 end-August, 1979.’ With most 
7 .7. 7 .7,(7. ,nalysts seeing a greawr need for 
""f,7 “tch finandng jus year than last .. 
1 “ , 7 — ,7' ^^.'ap aionuous amoout of lehd- 

. /' .. 7 7r--7 ig wiB have to take place before ! 
17. 7" . i '7. 1 r 7ear : endif the goals are to be met. 


Recesswn Sends Marks & Spencer Back to the Basics 




By Sandra Salmans 

LONDON. Aug 31 (NYT) — 
If England is a nation of shop- 
keepers, as Napoleon said, then 
its undisputed leader is Lord 
Sieff, 67. the chairman of Marks 
& Spencer. Britain's largest re- 
tailer. 

Lately, however, with reces- 
. sion-scarred consumers cutting 
back spending, even the halo of 
St. Michael, M&£Ts trademark, 
has become a trifle tarnished. 

For the first time in the com- 
pany’s history, its unit sales in 
clothing and' household textiles 
— which account for almost 70 
percent of total sales — have 
shown, a decline, of 5 percent in 
the fiscal year ended in March. 

Dollar volume was preserved 
by higher - prices' and some 
healthy gains from the compa- 
ny’s food operations, but con- 
sumer spending became sluggish, 
and, last autumn, the chain cut 
' the equivalent of $24 million off 
its paces, its first unscheduled 
sale in 20 years. 

Bad Timing 

Marks & Spencer, an una- 
bashedly dowdy retailer that the 
British affectionately call 
“Marks & Sparks,” is a victim of 
bad timing. Meeting stiff compe- 
tition from retailers of less ex- 
pensive lines, such as British 
Home Stores, M&S in recent 
years had been moving “upmar- 
ket,” in trade parlance. Known 
as the place to go for solid, no- 
nonsense goods of undisputed 
quality at unspectacular prices, it 
shifted to spiffier, higher-priced 
merchandise. Including silk 
blouses, cashmere coats and 
$235 wool suits for men. 

. But then came the recession. 
On top of that, Britain doubled 
the value-added tax to 15 percent 
and the country experienced an 
unseasonably cold summer and 
mild -aut umn. The costlier cloth- 
ing stayed on the racks, especial- 
ly the silks and cashmeres. 

- “The customer just didn't 
want it,” said Lord Sieff in an 
interview at Michael House, the 
company’s headquarters near its 
flagship Marble Arch store. “We 
bad neglected our traditional 
market." 



% 


Lord Sieff 


No more. The stores may have 
added carpeting, but the piles of 
sweaters and other merchandise 
siiD at on open tables under 
plain, bright lighting, the no- 
dressing-room tradition is main- 
tained (no questions asked on re- 
funds). and signs around the 
stores put renewed emphasis on 
“lower prices -quality’ main- 
tained.” 

Despite double-digit inflation. 
Lord Sieff emphasized, prices 
this fall will rise no more than 5 
percent. 

As chairman since 1972. Lord 
Sieff has generally continued to 
propagate the gospel according 
to Sl Michael: value for money. 

And it was characteristic of 
M&S, when it did misjudge its 
market, dot only to admit it but 
to draw praise for its straightfor- 
ward attempt to rectify its mis- 
take. “Maries Hands Shoppers an 
1 1 Million Pound Gift,” was 
bow the tabloid the Daily Mirror 
hailed last falTs markdowns. 
Britain’s consumer affairs minis- 
ter. Sally Oppenbeim, called the 
price cuts “a perfect example of 
free enterprise in a competitive 
marketplace.” Financial analysts 
also applauded the move. 

Marks & Spencer was born in 
1884 when Lord SiefTs grandfa- 
ther. Micha el Marks, a Polish 
i mmi grant, opened a bazaar in 
Leeds under the laconic banner, 
“Don't ask the price, it's a pen- 
ny” 


Known for solid, no-nonsense 
goods of undisputed quality at 
unspectacular prices, it shifted 
to higher-priced merchandise, 
including silk blouses, cash- 

mere coats and $235 wool 
suits for men. But no more. 


His son. Simon Marks, ran the 
company from 1917 until his 
death in 1964. 

There was a brief partnership 
with a Thomas Spencer, but the 
Marks family has always run the 
business and, while it has only a 
nominal interest now. is still 
heavily represented on the 
board. Michael Sacher, 63, an- 
other grandson of Michael 
Marks, is vice chairman; his son 
}ohn and Lord Sieffs son David 
are also directors. 

No Heir to Top Post 

But there is no readily appar- 
ent heir to the top M&S post. 
The company's chairmen have 
tended to stay on into their 70s, 
and the present chairman is like- 
ly to be no exception. In the fam- 
ily tradition. Lord Seiff — a self- 
described “third-generation 
shopkeeper” — came to M&S di- 
rectly from Cambridge and, 
apart from the war years, has 
made it his life. 

A trim, energetic figure who 
dresses in M&S apparel (al- 
though his suits are tailored by 
the company's Italian desigh 
consultant). Lord SiefTs other 
consuming interest is Israel 
which, as an outspoken Zionist, 
he has actively supported for al- 
most 50 years. While more than 
90 percent of M&S merchandise 
is made in Britain — a factor 
that makes it of supreme impor- 
tance to the ailing British cloth- 


ing industry — the company's 
buy-British 'policy is sometimes 
waived to purchase Israeli-made 
apparel and food, samples of 
which are on display in Michael 
House's shrine-like Israel Room. 

His staunch Zionism has 
earned Lord Sieff the enmity of 
the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, which in 1974 attempted 
to murder his uncle, Edward 
Sieff. “They meant to get me,” 
maintained Lord Sieff, who now 
varies his route between home 
and office to elude assassins. 

To ensure a consistently high 
quality in its merchandise, M&S 
becomes involved in every aspect 
of its 600-odd suppliers’ opera- 
tions. dictating not only the 
number of stitches and the width 
of hems but also the profit mar- 
gins of those from whom it buys. 
Its much-publicized recent price 
cuts, for example, have been 
shared with its suppliers. 

That the suppliers are w illing 
to suffer — ana unwilling for the 
most part to grumble, at least in 
public — reflects the fact that 
the retailer buys one-fifth of all 
British-made apparel, making it 
one of the few ranges for the de- 
pressed clothing industry. It also 
rings up SI out of every S7 spent 
on clothing here. In some appar- 
el lines, such as women's under- 
wear, it has more than half the 
market. 

Marks & Spencer also has 
grown to be the fifth-largest food 


retailer in Britain, concentrating 
in specialty foods, selling 
500,000 of its quality-controlled 
chickens each week. 

Lackluster Profits 

Analysis are less impressed by 
the company's performance dur- 
ing the last decade. While sales 
have risen by about 20 percent 
yearly, to $3.6 billion in the 1980 
fiscal year ended in March, in- 
creases in profits, to $203 million 
this year, have stayed only just 
ahead of inflation. 

Also, with its 25 1 stores on vir- 
tually every Main Street in Brit-’ 
ain, “it’s physically .impossible 
for M&S to -grow in volume,” 
said retailing analyst John Wil- 
liams of Carr Sebag, a London 
stock broker. 

M&STs response has been to 
supplement its food and clothing 
trade with other products, in- 
cluding men's suits, home furn- 
ishings. kitchenware, plants, toi- 
letries, books and, most recently, 
a fast-food service. Some areas 
such as footwear have been suc- 
cessful, but others such as “Miss 
Michelle,” a fashion line for 
young women, have suffered 
from M&S*s determinedly un- 
glamorous approach to market- 
ing. While its target shoppers 
wanted cheap, due clothing, 
quality-conscious M&S offered 
them $60 wool dresses, and the 
line was dropped after two 
months. 

Overseas Operations 

The company’s efforts to ex- 
pand overseas have also had 
mixed results. Its Canadian 
chain of stores, started in 1972, 
has yet to return a profit, and its 
five-year investment on the Con- 
tinent has been a limited success. 

The company plans to open 
several more stores in Europe in 
the next few years and. depend- 
ing on its results in Canada, pos- 
sibly expand into the United 
States after 1985. 

Lord Sieff maintained, howev- 
er. that for the next decade M&S 
can continue to grow at home, 
mainly “in our traditional de- 
partments. textiles and food. 
You can do a helluva business in 
bread and teacakes,” 


Surplus in World Oil 
Seen to Last into ’81 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31 fUPI) — 
The world oil surplus could last 
another year or two unless crude 
production by the the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries plummets below 27 million 
barrels a day. Petroleum Intelli- 
gence Weekly reports. 

Even if Saudi Arabia, OPEC’s 
biggest oil producer, lowered its 
production by 1 million barrels a 
day tomorrow, “it could still take 
until the autumn of 1981 to erase 
the accumulated surplus and possi- 
bly longer before a supply crisis 
developed.” the weekly reported in 
its edition dated SepL 1 . 

Saudi Arabia has been pumping 
1 million barrels a day above its 
official daily production ceiling of 
S3 million barrels since mid- 1979 
and “can rightly take the credit — 
or blame — for the surplus,” the 
authoritative oil journal said. 

Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani. 
the Saudi oil minister, predicted at 
OPECs meeting in June that the 
kingdom's additional production 
would force the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries to 
reunify its oil prices this fall. 

Huge Cushion 

“While today's supply buildup is 
a one-time phenomenon created 
by a combination of 'extra' Saudi 
Arabian oil output and an unex- 
pectedly sharp drop in oil demand, 
the huge cushion of surplus stocks 
could linger for another one or two 
years," the journal said. 

“Despite the present surplus, 
there’s little reason for oil-consum- 
ing nations to feel complacent 
about the future supply outlook,” 
the publication said 

It added that “OPECs belated 
reduction of output to around 27 
million barrels a day in recent 
months has succeeded in bringing 
current supply into line with actual 
current consumption.” 

The consuming nations began 
stockpiling oil in the second half 
last year as a buffer against 
Mideast oil disruptions, particular- 
ly in Iran. 

Tie inventory surplus has 
showed no signs of dwindling be- 
cause world oil demand has fallen 
by between 2.5 million and 3 mil-. 


lion barrels a day this year — a- 
much steeper decline than antici-' 
paled, ihe weekly said. 

For this year, oil demand in - 
non-Contmunisi countries is ex- 
pected to average less than 50 mil- 
lion barrels a day, down from 52.4 
million barrels daily last year.' 
Consumption should decline by a 
total 2 million barrels a day in 'thc 
United Stales and Western Eu- 
rope, and drop by about 400,000 
barrels a day in Japan, according 
to recent estimates. 

“This reduced demand rate is 
likely to continue through 1981, 
and some expect the fall to be even 
more severe than present forecasts 
indicate,” the journal said. 

The oil industry now estimates 
inventories should peak at about 
5.S billion barrels tius fall — equal 
to more than a 1 10-day supply, the 
weekly said. Although a large por- 
tion of these stocks are in the pipe- 
line or in transit, commercially us- 
able inventories should reach 1.1 
billion barrels, including a 40C^mil- 
lion-barrel surplus in additional to 
700 million barrels of “normal'’ 
seasonal stocks. 

U.S. Approves - 
Air Fare Rises on 
Foreign Routes 

WASHINGTON, Aug, 31 (AP) 

— The Civil Aeronautics Board • 
has approved fare increases to take 
effect Oct. 1 in foreign air service 
to compensate airlines for higher 
fuel prices and other increase^ . 
costs. 

The board on Friday set new 
levels for two- and four-month pe- 
riods be ginnin g at that date. Air- 
lines which choose to put the four- 
month increase into effect may not 
take advantage of the next sched- 
uled two-month revision on Dec. L 

Id Atlantic service, increases of f 
2.82 percent for the four-month 
period and of 2.1 1 percent for the 
two-month period were allowed, 
while increases of 1.49 percent in 
the four-month period and 0.7 per- 
cent in the two-month period were 
allowed in Pacific service. 


GM to Raise $100 Million With Payment Deferred 


By Carl Gcwirtz 

PARIS, Aug. 31 (IHT) — Gener- 
al Motors is making its first ven- 
ture into the Eurobond market un- 
der its own name, well-informed 
banking sources report, using the 
deferred-payment mechanism in- 
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Alcoa of Australia was the lust 
to use the technique, which re- 
quires subscribers to put down 25 
percent. of the purchase price im- 
mediately and the balance bier. 
The down payment represents an 
option to buy the paper as pur- 
chasers are free to refuse to put up 
the final purchase price. In such an 
event, reralting from a sharp rise 
in interest rates, the borrower 
walks away with the down pay- 
ments 

Criticized 

The formula has been criticized 
by some bankers as too speculative 
to be considered an investmeni 
(IHT, Aug. 25). The Alcoa option 
ended the week- at about S2!0. a 
decline of 16 percent, as interest 
rates moved up — making the 
llli-perceni coupon offered on the 
Alcoa paper less attractive. 

New formulas are clearly the fad 
as investment bankers stretch their 
imagination in trying to draw . 
investors back into the market. 


market two weeks ago by Credit Currently, they are sidelined wait- 


Suisse First Boston. The U.K.- 
based investment bank refused to 
comment on the GM report. 


ing for a dearer trend to emerge in 
how interest rates are going to 
move. 


With the U3. economy appar- 
ently recovering from the recession 
too rapidly and the money supply- 
continuing to grow faster than tar- 
geted. the recent finning of short- 
term interest rates is likely to con- 
tinue in coming days. 

The updrift in short-term rates 

EUROBONDS 


has paralyzed the market. While 
the rise is real enough, many deal- 
ers cannot believe it is happening. 
The fact that rates could begin 
climbing again in the run-up to the 
November presidential election 
has confounded many market par- 
ticipants, who had convinced 
themselves that political considera- 
tions dictated a full-blown easing 
of rates by now. 

With investors on the sidelines, 
investment bankers have been 
working overtime des i g n i n g ways 
to attract them into the market 
and the latest innovation comes 
from the Union Bank of Switzer- 


land. which is introducing the con- 
version bond. 

There may be some question as 
to which of the novel formulas has 
been less well received. The UBS 
experiment (applying a technique 
already used in various domestic 
markets) was rejected by 14 of the 
16 banks invited to join as co-man- 
agere. With only Banque de Brux- 
elles- Lambert and Kredietbank 
Luxembourgeoise accepting the in- 
vitation, UBS decided to redesign 
its approach and came to the mar- 1 
ket as sole manager of a $100- mil- 1 
lion, seven-year offering for the 
European Investment Bank. 

The coupon on the new issue is 
set at I21i percent — a level that 
many bankers consider at least 
half a point below what the EIB 
should actually be paying in cur- 
rent conditions. 

The new operation is designed 
to replace $1 00 million of EIB 
bonds maturing Sept. 15. Holders 
of these 9-percent bonds issued in 
1975 are invited to convert them 
into the new issue. In return, they 
will avert paying bank charges oh 


redeeming the maturing bonds or 
commissions on buying the new 
paper (the waiving of these fees is 
of only marginal value as many i 
banks do not charge clients for 
these services). 

The operation is a good deal for j 
the EIB. It avoids the cash-flow- : 
disruption of having to lay out j 
$100 million to redeem the matur- ] 
ing paper. It also gets use of SI00 

(Continued from Page 15. Col. 4) 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT 

IAN VOGT 

EUROBOND TRADER 

HAS JOINED 

CANADIAN AMERICAN G.I.E. 
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REPUBLIC OF TUNISIA 


SOCIETE TUN1SIENNE DE L'ELECTRICITE ET DD GAZ 
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GET IT. 

Consult the IBI Banking Group in Europe. 


£SMriM: t.WOirlsnx. 

(a) Com martial trane. to) Amounts rwdBd to buy mo md . (*» Unttso*llia(x>Uc*it*olMOa. 


Notice to Holders of 

European Investment Bank 

li.S. 8100,000,000 9% Notes due loth September, 1980 

Holders of the above Notes (the "1980 Notes”) are advised that, subject to sipature o! a conversion 
and purchase agreement and to the satisfaction of the conditions to be contained there in. the 1980 
Note,™ bo exclude.) hr 12*% Notes doe 15th September, 1987 of European Investment Bank. 
Holders of 1980 Note wishinp to exchange such 1980 Notes should notify their bank not later than 
Fridav, 5th September. 1980. 

Banks mas obtain further information about the procedure for exchange and the terms and conditions 
of the 12 m Notes due 15th September. 1987 from: 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 
- . The Stock Exchange Building 

London EC2N 1EY 


Tel.: 638 0582 
Telex: 8811604 


INTERNATIONAL TENDER OFFER 


A NEW THERMAL POWR STATION AT RADES 


The Soci6t£Tunisienne de I’Electricite et du Gaz (STEG) is 
in the process of soliciting an international tender offer for 
the supply of Electro-mechanico! control equipment of the 
first stage of a new thermal power station sited at Rades 
in the Tunis region, and which will consist of two identical 
stages, each of between 140 MW and 160 MW. 

Contractors wishing to participate in this project may ob- 
tain the tender file as from 10 September 1980 at the 
Head office of the: 


SOCIETE TUMSIENNE DE L’ELECTRICITE ET DU GAZ 
Department Equipment Production 
Batiment ‘F 

38, rue Kemal Ataturk, Tunis, Tunisia 


against payment of 500 (Five Hundred) Tunisian Dinars or 
equivalent in foreign currency. 

The conditions of contract must be collected no later than 
10 October 1980. 



August 1980. 


London. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan maintains a London 
Branch office which undertakes a complete 
range of banking sendees. In addition. IBJ ope- 
rates IBJ International Limited, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary which arranges term loans and pro- 
vides underwriting and advisory services. 

Frankfurt. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan (Germany) is a 
majority-owned subsidiary of IBJ. being jointly 
operated with Deutsche Bank AG. It offers full 
banking services with main emphasis on loan 
and underwriting businesses. 

Luxembourg. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan (Luxembourg) 
SA„ a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan (Germany), was the first 
Japanese bank established in Luxembourg. 
In cooperation with other IBJ Banking Group 
members. IBJ (Luxembourg) offers foremost 
expertise in Eurocurrency loans, money deal- 
ings. securities trading, and investment con- 
sultation. 

In addition 

IBJ maintains representative offices in Frankfurt 
and Paris which act as information centers, 
providing access to the comprehensive knowl- 
edge IBJ has accumulated in serving Japanese 
industries. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN 

Japan’s oldest and largest long-term credit bank. Assets USS51 billion. 

Head Office: 3-3, Marunouchi 1-chome. Chivoda-ku. Tof.vo PHcne 214-1111 Teie* J22325 
London Branch: Phone (01)236-2351 Teles 886939 IBJ Internationa! Limited: Pnone {011 248-0221 
Teles 88341 1 Frankfurt Representative Office: Phone (061 1 ) 230731 Teios 4 1 31 32 The Industrial Bank 
of Japan (Germany): Phone (0611} 230781 Telex414939 Paris Representative Office: Phane 361-55-13 
Telex 211414 The Industrial Bank of Japan (Luxembourg) SJL: Phone 4 74236 Telex 1289 IBJ Finanz AG: 
Phon e i01)221 1621 Tet**81229S 

New York, Los Angeles. Singapore. Hong Kong. Sydney. Sao Paulo. Beirut. Toronto, Jakarta, Houston, Mexico. Curapao 
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— HIGHEST CURRENT YIELDS 
On convertibles having a convent 
premium of less than 10%. 


SaMivoEiactrkCo 
91/4% 1995 Mar 98 3/4 

Texas lid Alrl 6B97 
7 1/3 % 1993 Aub 88 

Metropolitan Eslqta 
BI/4% 1996 Jan 104 1/2 

Dotiva House industry 
71/4% 1991 Mar 95 

Enserdi Finance 3X05 
91/2% 1994 One IIS 1/2 

Cam Psychiatric 5442 
81/2% 1995 Mar 1121/3 
EsxHIe Ah 
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5a90ra-PtiVHB 2139 
9 % 1994 Doc 108 

Babcock Ncdartana 
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63/4 % 1991 MU 93 

doles Co rp o rati on 
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Gotvactan-Housi 3846 

8 % 1994 Dee 110 
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Calvofton-Houst 46.15 
83/4% 1994 Apr 121 
Alusulsse Cap)! 16BD 
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American Motor 11X33 
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Apache Inti Pin 47 X* 

83/4% 1995 May 1231/2 
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Saudi International Bank 

AL-BANKAL- SAUDI AL-ALAMI LIMITED 

Extract from the Interim Balance Sheet at 30 June 1980 


41/4% 1991 50P 
Son* ro Electric Co 
81/4% 1995 Mar 
Sanyo Eiecirtc Co 
71/1% 1990 Nov 
Sanyo Electric Co 
1 1/4 % 1991 Nov 
Sumitomo Electric 
6 % 1992 Sap 

Sumitomo Metal >nd 
6 % I993MOT 

Toswbo 

63/4% 1 990 5tH> 
TmtMtu 

6 1/4 % 1992 5eo 
TosttOw 

71/4% 1994 5CP 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Rand Selection 12151 
61/2% 1986 Mar 
Unit Oven Bk 46949 

' 6 1/3% 1998 Nov 
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Authorised share capital 
Issued share capital 
Reserves 

Shareholders’ funds 
Deposits 

Loans, less provision 
Total assets 


Total assets of Saudi International Bank 
increased to£S52 million at 30th June 1980 from 
£606 millionat 30th Junal979. 

Dr. Andreas R Prindl, Executive Director and 
Chief Executive Officer, commented that this 
continues the Bank's rapid expansion since its 
inception in 1976. He said also that earnings have 
been strong, particularly in the half vear to 30 th June 
1980 . 

The Bank's paid up share capital was increased to 


1980 

L’OOO 

50.000 

38.000 
5,889 

43,889 
781,365 
2 60,007 
851,561 


1979 

rooo 

50.000 

38.000 
2.913 

40,913 . 

549,933 

350,571 

606,487 


• 1/4% 1987 May >4 1/2 maturity 
Amortcun MotHca J7.I9 IS JlN JO 

7 % I960 Jan 181 impurity 

American Med lea 29J4 )30cl72 

51/2% 1992 Aor 142 maturity 

American Motor I3U3 1 Oct 72 

6 % 1992 Apr M maturity 

American TaOaCc 27.78 ISMOV69 

51/4% 1988 Atri 237 maturity 

Amt incarp 19.14 I Jun 72 

5 % 1987 Sea 431/2 malurllv 

Aoactn Ml FM47J4 l Doc 80 

91/4% 1995 Mav 1221 n malurllv 
Banaor Rapid 1846 15 Jan 49 

51/4% rajip 79 1/2 maturity 

Bankers imam 1646 _ I Dec hi 

5 % 1986 Jim 9i 1/2 maturity 

Beatrice Foods 37.14 Uuiti 

71/4% 1998 Now 123 maturity 

Beatrice Food, 43.72 i Mac 72 

61/4% mi Aua 98 1/2 maturity 

■aalrlot Food* 35.71 1 APT 73 
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£50 million at mid-year, in line with this growth. 

Saudi Arabia's growing importance in world 
financial markets has brought new opportunities for 
SIB's commercial banking, foreign exchange and 
investment activities*, particularly as regard's 
companies dealing in or with the Kingdom. 

The merchant banking business of the Bank, such 
as private placements and management of syndicated 
loans, has widened and is expected further to increase 
the strong profit performance of 1980 to date. 


Board 

H.E Sheikh Mohammed Abalkhail, Chairman 
Mini it ir of Finance and National Economy of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 

Dr. Andreas R Prindl 

Executive Director and Chief Executive Officer 

H.E. Sheikh Khalid M. Algosaibi 
Retired Vice- Governor nf the Saudi A rabiari 
Monetary Agency 

Dr. Mahsoun B. Jalal 

Chairman. Saudi Investment Banking Corporation 
Chairman, OPEC Fund 


of Directors 

H.E. Sheikh Abdul Rahman A 1-Sheikh 
Deputy- Chairman and Managing Director nf the 
Riyad Bank Limited 

The Rl Hon. Lord O’Brien of Lothbuiy, G.B.E., P.C 
Retired Governor of the Bank of England 
John M. Meyer, Jr., K.RE. 

Retired Chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 

( Alternate : Edgar C FeltorV 
Dr. Wil fried Guth 

Member of the Board of Managing Directors of 
Deutsche Bank A.G. 


V\fe are pleased 

to announce the opening of a Branch 
in the Republic of 9ngapore* 


°Pean i 
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^ Bayerische Landesbank 


Shareholders 

Saudi Arabian Monetary- Agency-, Riyad Bank, National Commercial Bank (Saudi Arabia), Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, The Bank of Tokyo, Banque Nationale de Paris, Deutsche Bank. 
National Westminster Bank and Union Bank of Switzerland- 

The Bank with special expertise in Saudi Arabia 

Copies of the Interim Balance Sheet at 30 June i9S0 may be obtained from 
die Secretary, Saudi Internationa] Bank, 9? Bighopsgate, London EC2M 3TB. Telephone fOl) G38 2323. 


Girozentrale 


Singapore Branch: 

50, Collyer Quay, Overseas Union House, 0104 Singapore 

Telephone: 911S55, Telex: 21445 

'tormerty Branch of Aaen-PaMfc-Banft AG. Hamburg 
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^ ^^merical Lists and Golden Rnles 

Jp| antics : Shaped by Culture 

r j .■‘ ffi- Silk dard from the Republican psyche. But the tradi- 

.-S'O&Si-'iNYT) — Economics, far from jj ona ^ Republican economic co mmi tment to gold 
optantf universal science, is a product of w now retunw - «n what one of Ronald Reagan’s 
'jiff ! tfwf brands of economics vary with , Viscrs "the most important, unreported 
tcotoira$.'Take China,' for example with laD E ua S e m toe Republican -platform." The key 


^ J ? ds economics vary with 
; .. i , •: China; for example, with 

t ! t itt.-toffw numencaT lists and of symbolic sy mm* . 

' -OS; lw ■ v - ^Rdthi dKiPorbidden City 0 f Peking stands the 
5t * . ■ :■ .Sctpen-of theNine Dragons. Nearby, fanning out 

- - - iSHn the ?alace of Earthly Tjanquflity, are six 

, v V ■ **..&sWp and sk Western palaces. And to the north 

W. X •- •. V of the «ty stand the stone statues of 12 beasts, 
' * . su ical'and mythical, and the figures of 12 imperial 
' •' v „ *r. nnniswrs, an once real 

: : ' : ; T%e Chinese Communists, like their feudal 

t t r - aneestOR, still love numerical symmetry, and it 

“W •; shapes their economics.. Mao set fonh Ten Major 

* Relationships (“heavy industry on the one hand 
• . • .and light industry and agriculture on the other," 

• : ‘‘ ^uidustry in the: coastal regions and industry in 

; the in tenor," for example). 

\ »•=■.„ 1 Mao’s foBowers, Premier Hua Guofeng and the 
1 semcffdeputy premier, Deng Xiaoping, declare 
that China must pursue the Four Mode rnizatio ns 
- —in fa rming ,' industry, science and defense. 

Five Fixes . 

To achieve the modernizations, the state must 
. ’1 * give' enterprises the Five Fixes: the fix of produo 
; '■ tion plans; the fix of the number of workers and 

* 'plants; the fix of sources of supplies of Fuel tools 
' and raw materials; the fix of capital assets and 

funds, and the fix'of cooperation. . 

*. In return, enterprises must give the state the. 

- "Five Guarantees: the guarantee of quantity, quafi- 

. r ~ '- r . . * ty and variety of products;- the guarantee not to 

* exceed the total wage quota (Chinese Incomes 

, _ Policy); the guarantee to fulfill the cost-plan; the 

B . guarantee to fulfill the profit plan, and the guar- 
an tee to protect the life of capital equipment. 
jjij. .. Thus haw- {fie Chinese Communists blended 

nnr.NT 1 l£|^, modem economics with their ancient love of 
Savina a symmetries and nianbera. ' 

than Hu- I 11 Western societies, culture also pervades' and 
Tl shares economics, as the: new Republican Party 
ii ^ vt" ? ", *; platform demonstrates. Historically, .devotion to 
^ *- ; the gold standard wax the mark of true Republi- 

- ,;!*■ *•'*• cans; they were.' the bitter foes potonlyof Frank- 

• lin Roosevelt and John Maynard. Eeynes.but also 

of William Jennings Bryan and all other foes of 
,T ‘-IS*.’** l ~ • gold, the embodiment and guarantor; of "sound 
’ * '*?■' ‘ii- . money. ..... 

- In recent decades,, modem' economic theory, 
•• ", • . not ' only in .its Keynesian variety but in that 

monetarist form advocated by Milton Friedman, 
IV*".'.' 's, ' seemed to have'exemsed behef in the goldstan- 
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language m the Republican platform.” The key 
monetary plank in the platform declares: 

^Ultimately, inflation is a decline in the value 
of the dollar, the monetary standard. Until the 
decade of the 1970s, monetary policy was auto- 
matically linked to the overriding objective of 
maintaining a stable dollar value. - 

“The severing of the dollar’s link with real com- 
modities in the 1960s and 1970s, in order to pur- 
sue economic goals other than dollar stability, has 
unleashed hyperinfiationary forces at home and 
monetary disorder abroad, without bringing any 
of the desired economic benefits. One of the most 
urgent tasks in the period ahead will be the resto- 
ration of a dependable monetary standard — that 
is, an end to inflation.** 

NEWS ANALYSIS ~ 

Admittedly, that plank does not contain the 
word "gold,” the commodity that the drafters of 
the danse bad in min d as the surrogate for all 
other commodities. Presumably, peace was pur- 
chased from those members of the platform com- 
mittee still nervous and uncertain about reluming 
the United States to the gold standard and not vet 
ready to give up their Friedmanite belier that 
keeping the money supply (however defined) 
mowing at a moderate and' steady pace is more 
likely to produce both monetary and economic 
. stability than locking the dollar to a fixed gold 
price. 

But the new populist-conservative wing of the 
Republican Party, led by Rep. Jack Kemp of New 
York, gained Mr. Reagan’s support and won on 

'BoM* 

And the Republican Party is now pledged to an 
economic policy that would greatly reduce tax 
■burdens (thereby using fiscal policy to stimulate 
rapid growth) while putting the United States 
back on the gold standard (using its hallowed 
monetary policy to stop inflation.) Thus, Republi- 
can culture has triumphed over Friedmanite theo- 
iy.- 

But just how much of a fight Mr. Reagan would 
make for a return to gold, if he is elected presi- 
dent, remains uncertain. During the campaign he 
has only faintly and guardedly endorsed the gold 
standard. As with the Chinese Communists in 
their reverence for the old, form may be more 
important than substance to the Republicans. 


South Africa Seeking Loan in Europe 


-^17 - ' (Continued from .Page B) bar itself is over 1 1 percent the ef- 

i . tiled “a realistic evriuation of fective rate goes up to O.TO per- 

" cent- On the other hand, some 
P ' ** Vanda's tfcvdopment bank, banks worry, Libor could fall be- 
n nf Svmk IV, has completed a SI 50-miffioh H"* 10 percent, cutting the effeo- 
*“ . ree year transaction priced at a ' . _tlvc rctum. 

55f"*= ^ '-'.lf-pomt over -Labor, sweetened- Mexico's Banobras is in the 
iFj* jkww/; -4h a half-point commitment fee. 1 market for- J 1 00 million, offering a 
** Now seeking one-year money is half-point margin over Libor for 

» nation's port authority. INP, five years. The state public works 

ich is raising $2283 rmHion and- hi33k awarded a number of 

ermg a quarter-point oyer Li- J100-milhon mandates at tbe same 
The effective rate will be high- ; time at similar terms, 
is theinierest istobepaid.quar- . In Eun^M, Spain is said to be 
y. With Libor at 10 percenMhe_ considering the pcMsibility of seek- 
■ciive return to banks is ealeu- ing up to S300 mOlioD. 
id al 0.63 <3ver labor and if LF- - -In- Italy, ENEL is raising S360 

4,. * Grain , Soybean Prices Forced Up 

i V :HICAGO^Au& 31 (AP) - Re- take delivery resulted in lighter de- 

> rts of crop; deterioration and liveries than expected in wheat and 

nux’-tban anticipated export de- . com, they stud, 
ind piiAed gram and soybean . Adding to-a rally in the soybean 
ures prices sharply higher Fri- were, . reports of further crop 

f at the close ’of t he Chicago damage in the Mississippi Delta 
• ard of Traded • growing arM, traders said. 

_ ? = Traders said the export demand - =At the close,’ soybeans were 15% 

J. s also a positive influence for cents to 29** cents per bushel high- 

cn and wheat, prices. Traders er, September $7.94%; oats were 
ae ex^efemg heavy deliveries of 4% cents to 6 cents higher, Scpvem- 
mmodities Tuesday against the ber 51.86; wheat was 4K cents to 
piring' September c o ntra c ts. In? 7% cents higher, September 
c- " 2 , / ; ad, first-notice day on "nuusday $452%; com was 5 cents to 8% 
~ :i .1. „ traders with an obligatidn to cents higher. September $358%. 


low 10 percent, cutting the effeo- this loan to S500 million as terms 
live return. are considered juicy. The prime 

Mexico's Banobras is in the ^ a P roSl for **“ 

market fra $100 million, offering a , 

KnIF-zvunt marorn raittr T jhor fnr ^ ItaliaU loans IS CJ- 


£. :PilCAGO, Aug. 31 (AP).- Re- 

rts of crop' deierioraiion and 
suer ihan anticipated export de- 
md ptuhed gram and soybean 
ures {Mrices sharply higher Fri- 
/ at. the close of the. Chicago 
'-a ' ard of Trade. 

_? Tradera said the eiqjort demand 

s also a positive influence for 
tn and wheat, prices. Traders 
•; sre expectmg heavy dehyerics of 

- - mmodiries Tuesday against the 

piring' September c o ntra c ts. In- 
■e.-'ts, , r ; ad, first-notice day on Thursday 
z „ traders with an obligatidn to 


lion. IMI, another state holding 
company, is cona dering as opera- 
tion as are STET and Fenoyia. 

In Africa. Nigeria is seeking $75 
milli on to be used to construct a 
dam. The noargin rat the eight-year 
loan is a split ft-I point over Li- 
bor and front-end fees range from 
1% to 2% percent. 

In one of the rare 12-year trans- 
actions, Air Aftique is seeking S63 
millio n to finance the purchase of 
a Boeing 747. It is offering a hefty 
1% points over Libor for the first 
eight years and 1 14 over for the re- 
mainder. However, bankers say the 
long maturity is slowing the recep- 

D0 fe Asia, China Ocean Shipping 
is seeking S25 million for five 
years, offering a half-point margin 
over Libor. A number of other 
state agencies has been sounding 
the market and the government it- 
self is soon expected to be bade in 
tbe market. 


GM to Raise $100 Million With Payment Deferred 


million, offering a split rate erf %- 
% point over the prime rate of 
U.S. banlrs. Bankers do not rule 
out the possibility of increasing 


(Continued from Page 13) 

million, fra another seven years at a 
net cost of 12.82 percent (deduct- 
ing the maximum 2-percent com- 
mission it will pay) whereas a new 
issue priced on the market would 
cost a gross 12.92 parent before 
deduction of commissions that 
would raise the net cost to the EIB 
to over 13 percent. 

As originally constructed, the 
operation was also a good deal for 
UBS. The Swiss bank was lead 
manager of the original issue and 
presumably would oe able to lay 
its hands on much of the maturing 
paper. This was critical as the EIB 
is to pay a commission of I per- 
cent on all bonds converted to the 
new issue. 

CommisskHi ' 

The EIB was also to pay I per- 
cent to banks for managing, un- 
derwriting and placing the new is- 
sue and UBS was to take a quar- 
ter-percent off the top of this as a 
M praeripuum” for being lead man- 
ager. Thus, banks without any ma- 
turing paper to submit were being 
offered a commission of % per- 
cent. 

In effect, banks being asked to 
take the greatest risk — underwrit- 
ing the new issue without having 
clients lined up to buy it — were to 
get the least reward while banks 
taking the least risk — with clients 
ready to convert — were to get the 
most commissions. 

As. currently constructed, the 
operation is most favorable to 
holders of the maturing EIB papa 
who do not buy any of the new 
issue. With UBS now sole mana- 
ger, it is currently seeking to buy 
all of the outstanding issue before 
the Sept. 13 redemption and is of- 
fering to pay holders who want 
their cash a premium of a quarter 
percent, or $1.00250 for each cer- 
tificate carnringa redemption val- 
ue of $1,000. UBS. of course, will 
pocket 0.75 percent by then con- 
verting these into the' new issue, 
for which it w31 be paid 1 percent. 

Investors who make the conver- 
sion appear to benefit least from 
this operation. Ass umin g they de- 
sire to rc-invest the cash in seven- 
year EIB paper, they could do so 
at more attractive rates by buying 
in ihe secondary market. EIB 8‘4s 
of 1987 can be bought to yield 
12.92 percent while tbe 1 Is of 1988 
can be had for a yield of 12.96 per- 
cent. The effective yield is sweeten- 
ed if the quarter-point premium 
UBS is offering to pay nonconveft- 
ere is added. 

Just what UBS gets out of all 
tills is not clear. Tbe 2-percent 
co mmi ssion seems hardly worth 
the effort if the bank has to inven- 
tory the issue and it is not clear 
why investors would want to buy 
it. 
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Not to be overlooked is the fact 
that so many banks said “no” to 
the UBS invitation a very rare 
event. Banks appear to be pre- 
pared to speak their mind. 

Borrower Jilted 

A quite startling example of this 
was the refusal of managers at- 
tending the presumed signing of 
the $50-miHion floating rate note 
for Fuqua Industries to actually 
sign. Bankers said they could not 
recall any other example of a bor- 
rower jilted at thti last minute. 
Lead manager Chemical Bank in- 
sists that it was all a misunder- 
standing and that the loan will be 
completed later this week. 

But informed sources report that 
two co-managers are refusing to 
accept the offered terms — a 
coupon set at ft point over the six- 

month interbank rate — because 

little of the issue was actually sold. 

The only other dollar issues on 
offer are convertible into common 
stock: 

• Oak Industries, a major par- 


ticipant in the pay-TV market in 
the United States and a manufac- 
turer of equipment to receive 
cable-TV programs, is offering $25 
million of IS-year bonds carrying a 
coupon of 8V4 percent. After 90 
days, the bonds will be convertible 
into the stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange at a premi- 
um of 10 to 15 percent ova the 
price when final terms are set. At 
the current price of 538 a share, 
investors can earn a yield of only 1 
percent through dividends paid on 
the stock. 

• Minolta Camera of Japan is 
offering $30 million of 15-year 
bonds carrying a coupon of 7 per- 
cent. A conversion premium of 15 
percent is expected. 

, In the so-called Asiadollar mar- 
ket, Bangkok Bank is offering to 
sell $20 million of three-year float- 
ing-rate certificates of deposit. In- 
terest will be set at a quarter-point 
over the six-month interbank rate 
as quoted in Singapore. 

The Deutsche mark sector of the 
market ended the week on as lack- 
luster a note as the dollar sector. 


Prices in tbe secondary market 
weakened and investors refused to 
be lured into new issues. 

The 7%-percent Japan Develop- 
ment Bank's seven-year notes end- 
ed the week yielding 8.01 percent 
while the 7%-percent Swedish issue 
for TO years ended with a yield of 
8.10 percent. 

Bankers said tbe market was 
simply reacting to the vagaries of 
the dollar sector and as dollar rates 
rise, pulling interest-sensitive 
funds out of West Germany, yields 
on DM paper are pushed up to re- 
main competitive. Two issues 
scheduled to have been announced 
were not brought to market and 
the Nuclcarbraz deal to be man- 
aged by Deutsche Bank will be 
launchoi this week and therefore 
included in the calendar for the 
coming month, which is to be set 
tomorrow in FrankfurL 

Currently on offer are: 

• 100 million DM for Red Na- 
tional de los Fcrrocarriles 
Espanoles (Renfe), guaranteed by 
Spain. Tbe coupon on this eight- 


year paper is expected to be set "at' - 
8!£ percent. ’. r 

o 30 million DM for Seiyu 
Stores, carrying a coupon of 8% , 
percent and the guarantee of Dai- 
Ichi Kangyo Bank. These six-year- •: 
notes are expected to be sold at a r 
discount of 99*s. 

• 40 million DM of convertible- ■ 

bonds of Nippon Paint carrying a! •» 
coupon of 6% percent and offering;* 
investors the right to redeem for. . 
cash after five years at a premium - 
of 10 percent. ’ ‘ ~ 

Eurobond Yields* 

Week Ended August 29 ’ 1 

IU-S. Dollars) 

International insure- ’ - ' 

tions 1259 5'., 

Industrials, long term 1 250 % - 

Industrials, medium term 12.10 % ‘ 

Canadian dollars, medi- ’ 

um term 12.72 S‘.“ 

French franc, long term 12.77 

Unit of acc.Jong terra 10.03' % 

* Calculated fcv LiAembourv Stock Exchange' 

Market Turnover 
Week Ended 29 August 

I Mill tans of UA. Dollars) .. . 

Mmmmuct 

Total Dollar Ewhrofani "■ 
Entd. «M 1423. 1372. ~ 


These notes having been placed privately, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


Nationale-Nederlanden N.V. 

Dfls 60,000,000 

914 % Bearer Notes 1980 due 1984/87 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Bank Mees & Hope NV 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. Deutsche Bank Aktiengeselfschaft 


Nederiandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 


Rabobank Nederland 


August 15, 1980 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 

EMPRESA NACIONAL PEL GAS, S.A. ASTILLEROS ESPANOLES, S.A. 

(ENAGAS) (AESA) 

ALTOS HORNOS DEL MEDITERRANEO, S.A. EMPRESA NACIONAL SIDERURGICA, S.A. 

(AHM) (ENSIDESA) 

EMPRESA NACIONAL DE AUTOCAMION ES, S.A. POTASAS DE NAVARRA, S.A. 

(ENASA) 


US $350,000,000 


LOAN FACILITY 


guaranteed by 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE INDUSTRIA 

(INI) 


lead managed by 


.These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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European Coal and Steel Community 

(“ECSC”) 

US$50,000,000 

1114 per cent. Bonds due 1st August, 1990 

Interest payable annually on 1st August. 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S.A.K.) HILL SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 

ABU DHABI INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ARAB BANKING CORPORATION (ABO 
BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

KUWATT FOREIGN TRADING CONTRACTING St INVESTMENT CO. (S.A.K.) 
LIBYAN ARAB FOREIGN BANK TRIPOLI, LIBYA 
NOMURA EUROPE N.V. 

SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 
SOCBETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 

SWISS BANK CORPOR ATION INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 
gerozentrale 


Banco Exterior de Espana 
Chase Merchant Banking Group 
Deutsche Bank 

Compagnie Financi&re Luxembourg 
The Fuji Bank, Limited 
Socidtd G&n6rale de Banque en Espagne 


Banque IMationale de Paris 

Credit Lyonnais 

First Chicago Limited 

Lloyds Bank International Limited 

Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale 


managed by 


Citicorp International Group 
Associated Japanese Bank (International) 
Limited 

Bank of Tokyo International Limited 
Barclays Bank International Limited 
J. Henry Schroder Bank and Trust Company/ 
Banque Priv6e de Gestion Financi&re 


National Westminster Bank Group 

Banco Espafioi de Credito 
(BANESTO) 

Banque de la Soci6t£ Financidre Europ£enne 
SFE Group 

Gulf Riyad Bank E.C. 
Kredietbank International Group 


The Bank of New York 


co-managed by 


provided by 


Banco Exterior de Espafia Banque Nationals de Paris 

. _ ^ Sucursal eu EspaAa 

Banque de Commerce S.A. _ 

Credit Lyonnais 

The First National Bank of Chicago Sucureal en Espafta 
Banco de Londres y America del Sur "*^ ,e Ban!t ' Limited 


Member of the Uoyds Bank Group Socititti Gen 6 rale de Banque en 

Citibank N.A. Espagne 

Sucursal en EspaAa National Westminster Bank Limited 

Banco Espano! de Credito Sucursal en EspaAa 

(BANESTO) Barclays Bank International Limited 

Kredietbank N.V. S.F.E. Banking Corporation Limited 

Banque Privee de Gestion Financidre The Bank of New York 
Int e rn a tional Commercial Bank Ltd. Australia and New Zealand 


International Commercial Bank Ltd. 
National Bank of North America 
Clydesdale Bank Limited 
Trade Development Bank 


Banking Group Limited 
Bank of New South Wales 
Internationale Genossenschafts- 
bank A.G. 


Ceja de Ahorros Municipal de Bilbao UBAF Arab American Bank 


Agent 


County Bank Limited 

Chase Manhattan S.A. 

Deutsche Bank 

Compagnie Financiers Luxembourg 
Lloyds Bank International Limited 
West LB International S.A. 

Associated Japanese Bank 
1 (International) Limited 

I Bank of Tokyo International Limited 

Gulf Riyad Bank E.C. 

J. Henry Schroder Bank and Trust 
Company— Cayman Island Branch 

County Bank Limited 

Banque Nordeurope SA. 

Republic National Bank of New York 

Bergen Bank International SA 


Deutsche Bank 

Compagnie Financi&re Luxembourg 


June 1980 
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Kingdom of Sweden 

DM 200000000 

7Va% Bearer Bonds of 1980/1990 


- Stock Index No. 466700 - 

Offering price: 100% 


Dresdner Bank 

AMiarrflesellschatt 


Deutsche Bank 

AkttajigeseHschaft 


Skandmaviska EnskfftJa Banken 
Commerzbank 

AkUengeseilschaft 


ABD Securities Corporation 
Abu Dhabi Investment Company 
Alahll Bank of Kuwait (VCS.G.) 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

American Express Bank 

iMomelianai Grmip 

A. E. Ames A Co. 

Limited 

Anraterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Banca Commercials ItaKana 
Banca del Gottardo 
Banca Natkmale del Lavoro 
Bank of America International 

Uiriiod 

Bank Julhrs Baer Internationa 

Limned 

Bank fur GeroeJnwirtachaft 

AWiongeseUwhaft 

Bank of Helsinki Limited 
Bank Leu International Ltd. 

The Bank of Tokyo International 

Lnn<IO0 

Bankers Trust International 

Limited 

Banque Arabs at intamatfonaia 
cPImresttssement (BJLIJ.) 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert SJL 

Banque Frantpaise 

du Commerce ExtMeur 

Banque Gftntrale du Luxembourg SJL 

Banque de IlndocHne at de Suez 

Banque Internationale i Luxembourg SJL 

Banque Nationals de Peris 

Banque de NeufUze, ScMunrbetger, Mallet 

Banque de Parie at des Paya-Bas 

Banque PopulaJre Suisse SJL 

Luxembourg 

Banque de ITJnion European ns 

Barclays Bank International 

lunllec 

Baring Brothers & Co., 

Limited 

Bayarlsehe Hypotheken- und Weehsel-Bank 

AfellWfeMflfC natt 

Bayarlsehe Landesbank 
Glrozentrale 

Bayarlsehe Versinsbertk 

AJdiengmeilschaft 

Joh. Beranberg, Gosslar A Co. 

Bergen Bank 
Berliner Bank 

Aktiivieeseflschsft 

Berliner Handels- und Frankfurter Bank 
Bankhaus Gebrikfar Betfimann 
Calsse das D4p6ta at Consignations 
Chemical Bank International Ltd. 

Christiania Bank og Krwfltkatte 
C1BC Limited 

Citicorp International Group 
Conttnentai Illinois Ltd. 

Copenhagen Handel abank 
County Bank Limited 


PKBanken 

Cnkflt Suisse First Boston 

Limited 


Cr6dlt Commercial de Franca 
Credit Industrie! et Commercial 
Credit Lyonnais 
Creditanstalt 'Gankverein 
Dalwa Europe N.V. 

Richard Da us & Co. BanMara 

wm Hans w Petersen 

Deibriick A Co. 

Den Danske Bank 

•f tB7i AMiesoUkae 

Den Danske Previns bank A/S 
Den norske Credltbank 
Deutsch-Skandlnavische Bank AG 
Deutsche Glrozentrale 

- Deutsche Kommunalbank - 

Deutsche Lftnderbank 

AXaengesetlscnaft 

DG Bank 

Deutsche Genossanachaftsbank 
Effectenbank-Warburg 

AraonatHUKtiBit 

Euromobfflare S 4 >-A. 

European Arab Bank 
European Banking Company 

LH1UIM 

Rrat Chicago 

Limned 

Robert Fleming & Co. 

untied 

GenossenschaftOehe Zentralbanfc AG 
Vienna 

Girozsntrala und Bank 

der 6etan*taWschen Sparkassen 

AMtangeMmenatt 

Gfitabankan 

Goldman Sacha Internationa] Corp. 

Hambros Bank 

Limited 

Hambuiglseha Landasbank 

- Glrozentrale - 
l l e ssl e ch e Land e sbank 

- Glrozentrale - 

Hill Samuel & Co. 

unwed 

fndoatrlebank von Japan (DautschJancfl 

Ahtlenge eeBich aH 

Istituto Bancarlo San Paolo di Torino 

Kanaaffla-Osake-Pankid 

Kidder, P eabody Intamatfonal 

Line ted 

Klehrwort, Benson 

LhRtted 

Kredletbank SJL Luxambourgaoiaa 
Kuhn Loeb Lehman Broth eta 
International Inc. 

Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting 
A Investment Co. (SJLK.) 

Kuwait International Investment Co. sjlJl 
Kuwait Imrastmant Company (SAIL} 
Landesbank ScWeswig-Holsteln 
Gfrozsntrale 

Lazard Brothers A CO, 

Lmrnasl 

LTCB International 

Limited 


Svenska Handeisbanken 

Westdeutscbe Landesbank 
Glrozentrale 


Manufbcturare Hanover 

Limited 

McLeod Young Weir International 

Lurried 

Merck, RnckACa 

Merrfll Lynch International A Co. 

B. Metzier seel. Sohn A Co. 

Samuel Montagu A Co. 

Limited 

Morgan Granfafli A Co. 

Limned 

Morgan Stanley International 
National Bank of Abu Dhabi 
The NIkko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. 
Mppon Crmflt International (HK) Ltd. 
Nomura Europe N.V. 

Norddeutsche Landesbank 
Glrozentrale 

Nordic Bank 

L anted 

Ostenaiehlacha Lenderbank 

ALMtigMeasctiotl 

Sal. Oppsnhefm Jr. A Cie. 

Orion Bank 

U-ruted 

Post! pankid 

Privatbankan Aktieselskab 
N. M. Rothschild A Sons 

om, ted 

The RoyM Bank of Canada (London) 

Linbted 

Salomon Brothers International 
Scandinavian Bank Limited 

•L Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. 

Lmted 

Schrdder, Munchmeyer, Hengst A Co. 
Smith Barney, Haris Upham A Co. 

tacerpcreled 

SoeMtA Generate 

SocMte Generate de Banque SJL 

Sparbankamas Bank 

Sumitomo Finance international 
Skmctanflfebankan 

Swiss Bank Corporation Intamatfonal 

Limited 

Trinkous A Burkhardt 
Unban Bank of Finland Ltd. 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities 

Li tilted 

Verbend Sehwalzattscher 
Kantonslbanken 

Verstns- und Wastbank 

Aniengeaautcfteti 

J. Vontobel A Co. 

M. M. Warburg- Brinck ma nn. 

Wlrtz A Co. 

S. G. Warburg A Co. Ltd. 

Wastfatonbank 

AUiengBeeBiOhett 

Wood Gundy 

LOX 

YantaieM international (Europe) 

Limited 



NEW YORK lAPI-watklv Over the Counter 
stacks giving the hltfi. low, and Inst hid price* 
tor rtie week wtrti lh» rat dtowd from Hi* provl- 
DUS week’s lost bid Orion. All a notation* sup- 
plied ot tag National Association of SMUrlllM 
Dealers, tnb, are riot actual nunsactloits but ore 
representative infendeeder pries* at which tn#» 
securities could hove been sotd. Price* do not in- 
clude retail ntartcuoifflorkdoeMorcotnnilsWon. 

Sales supplied bv NASD. 

Sates in' - ^et 

100* High Low Lost Chao 


Over-the-Counter 


ABAind s 

AELInd 

AEST 

APFElec 

AblttW ui JO 

Acodira 

AccoHrtn 

Accuror 

AdocUb . 

AddlwiW JO 

AdvRcras 

AdvComp 

AdwPotni 

Advent 

A BroS Vs 

Aeronaut 
Aerasne _ 
AttIBsh 1 JO 
Afi M8t 
Agnk»g.i5e 
AgrlPOSl 
Air Fla 
AlrFlapfUO 
Airwtss 
Airtiir 

AMBncpijg 
AlaTGs2J0t) 
AtoxAlax | M 
AtouBId t.W 
AllcolncJSe 
A L loo Be v JO 
AIMBn si JO 
AlldTel Mb 
AlIvnB 
AlphoSol 
AipneGea J5e 
Altox 

AltanBx Me 
Anircos 

Amnrex a 

AmbsdG aJD 

AmberR 

Amcol 

AAorFs 

ABfcTPo 1b 

ABkrFhM* 

ASkLfFI Jib 

ACIVBk J4 

AEqutty USe 

AFIItron t 

AFInsJO 

AFIelchr 1J4 

AFum JO 

AOreet JQ 

ACrtvFn JOb 

AHetlO 

AHomShd 

AlnUs 

Alrwmp 1.19 

AlnfGP SO 

AmLeliur 

ALels un 

AMS 

AMIcras 

AMonltr 

ANBkCol M 

ANCrtinsJQb 

AmNttd 

APocin 

Am Pace 

AOuasar 

AResMo 

ASecCPZJO 

AmToltni 

AWeldng I 

Amrtrst273 

Amkar 

Amoskfl 2M 

AmlefT 

Anacmns.ll 

Anodlte .10 

Anaiolc 

Ana ran 

And 2000 

AndrsGr JO 

AndrewCp 

AnecaRg 

AngSA JSe 

AngAGdVJ7e 

AntoCp M 

Antares 

AnttunEl 

ApogeeE.13 

ApoIIoLo 

Aoellcon 

ApMMIIb 

AoldMds 

ApldSalr 

APittSolun 

A rab Sh Id 

AropalK) 

ArchleEnMe 
Arden Go 
ArgontE 
ArtlBfc JO 
Artsway t 
AsdCola 72a 
AssdHst .12 
AsdMod 
AtICsLt 1JS2 
AttntAm Mb 
AtlntBcpM 
AtlntOII 
Allan Rs 
All Tele 
AtwdOcn 
AutoTrol 
AutMdLb 
Autalrol 30 
Avniks 
AzteMt *X2 
BBD03 

BXDvg 
Baird Cot 
Baker Fe 130a 
BaidwLv JO 
Bally PkP 
BancOne 1 J4b 
Bnconio MO 
Bncokla 1.W 

BcPHOW.M 


767 14* 
11M 14U 
134 5 

B44 11* 
*7 Ilk. 


13* 

4* 

7va 

17H 


14 -4-1* 

U — * 

4 U. — V» 

11*4-4 
17*— H 


12W> 12*, 

10 12 +2 
A, 4*+ » 
3* 3U+ 1% 

4* S*— * 

7Vi Tfi 

2* 3W+ * 

BK Wft+1 
V *■*+ Vfa 
27 U, 37* 

7* 7Vl 

13 13*— ft 

3* 4 + * 

in io*+ n 

26* 96* 

IS 

* 


15 

*■16+1-14 
20*— Vi 
37*+ * 
35*— * 
33*+ * 

", T 1 * 

40*- JJ 


W2 13 
491 12* 

Kim 13 
177 4* 

1B9 3* 

1570 5* 

lev 2* 

4410 3* 

175 S* 

385 S* 

X47 77* 

81 7* 

1151 13* 

*63 4* 

1226 ID* 
in 36* 

797 15* 

1470 *-16 
4* a* 30* 

92 37* 37 
1536 16* 3S* 

182 M 33* 

3* 33 32 

*46 7* 6* 

x31B 40* 40* ---- 

155 17* 17* 17*+ 

418 8* 7V4 8*+l 

1021 * 7-31 7-32 

1*3 4* 4 4*+ * 

1458 6 5* SH— * 

26 20* 20* 20*+ * 
330 S 4* 4*— * 

2543 3** 35* 37* +1* 
118 16 13* 15*+3* 

84629-16 3* 3*+ * 

146*17-16 1*17-16 
66 5 4 5 +1* 

96 14 13* 13*- * 

z260 7* 7* 7*— H 

81* 10* 0* **— H 

*130 8 7* 8 + * 

1*3 18* 16* 16* 

56 17 16* 16* _ 

41* 34* 22 24M+2W 

186 16* 16* 14* 
51415-14 4H4I5-14+M4 
1488 13* 12* 13*— M 
633 13* 11 12*+ * 

4286 5-32 * 5-32+1-33 

96 1* 1* 1* „ 

507 16* 14 16 — * 

444 14U 15* 14*+1 
H3464 74* 72 72 

1927 2* 1* 1*— * 

1773 2* 1* 3 — * 

31 3S* 34* 35*+1 
2220 35* 23* 34*+ * 
303 36* 30* 36* +6* 
53 19* 19* 19*+ M 
1013 15* IS* 15*— * 
491 9* 9* *M— M 

466 1*113-14113-16 

313 2* 3* 2*+ M 

967 35* 34 34 — * 

1411 27* 23* 24* — 3* 
1018 34* 33* 34*+ * 
6057 3-32 1-14 1-16—1-33 

189 43 3*W 42 +3* 

*228 35* 35 35 — * 

3*5 I* 114 15-16-3-16 

15 63 56 62 +e 

120 3* 3* 3H+1-14 

2783 16* 14* 1616+1* 

190 910 I* 8*— * 

134* 37* IS* 36 + * 
246 10* 9* 10* 

175 13* 13* 13 + * 
43 16* 16V. 16*— * 
524 36* 24* 23*+ * 
1003 6* 5* 6*+ * 

1701 IS* 15* 15* 

<23 100* 93 100 + 6* 

312 13* 12* 13*0— * 
14V5irj-M I* f T3-K+5-M 
977 18 17* IT*— * 

5T4 T2h 11* 12 + * 
_ 7 +1* 

37*— 1* 
30*— 1* 


544 

7* 

Sto 

2592 

952 

a» 

32* 

X* 

3096 

to 

to 

309 

7* 

8* 

82 

10* 

Bto 

54 

a* 

a 

4S9 

9* 

■* 

43 

7* 

7 

348 

4* 

4* 

871 

7* 

7* 

XT79 

875 

IB* 

4* 

TO 

68 

30* 

30* 

128 

5* 

5* 

3181 

a* 

8to 


67 
463 
65 
261 
435 
0 
481 
361 

1718 . _ 
34 916 

291 37* 
192 2S\t 

^ « 
519 13* 
57 61* 
79 39* 
2500 19* 
112 30 V, 
197 15 
*9 16* 


BkBldfc 1.15 
BLDOlwZM 
BkTrSC MO 

Bonto SJ4 
BarbrGr.VO 
Barden 1.10 

BorrHSf .12 
BasicES 
BoskRsg 
BasstFr JOO 
Bastfan _ 
vBknZBO 
bMk JOa 
■ CP JO 
wRI 

BedrCrk J2 
BeartKHIM 
BeetBlsn 
Beeftvint 
Bald ns .12 
BelmM a 
BenNuclr 
BenntPH 
BentlvL 

K k lev 24b 

rvlnd 

BetzLab 120 
BevMot M 
BevHISL JBe 
BlbbCa M 
Bluings 

BtaGasb 

BioResp 

BtoRspwt 

BMiRsoun 

Biofuel 

Btoehm 



BlomdRI 

BirdSonl 
BlfCOSlJO 
Brock Dr 1 
BIOCkEn 
BiueCidp24 
BldtOSo 120 

BlueOCg 
Slwoor IdTB 
Baatfls 2 
BobEvn 22 
Bohemia Mb 


BdriMk 
Bstnotas 
BOStonB 1280 
BradvEn 
BraeCa 
Bralomgs.10 
BrossCtiM 
Branca .72 
Btllund 
Broad Fn M 
Brock Ex 
BrokHIII .*7e 
BroohsF 23 
BrkwdHS 20 
BrwTqm ! 
Brunos JO 
Buckbee 28 
BckeySL JO 
BuenCr 
Butte* 4Jle 
Bimngtn 
Bunnn.l4e 
BumupS.18 
BurtH 
BMA1J4 
Butter Mf 1 JO 
Butler Nf 


satesbi Hef 

itOe High Low Lott arge 

»£ 

720 Zo£ 19* T9*-* 

15 25 25 35 

*5 15* 15* 15*— ’4 
107 31 19* 20*- * 

2043 17* 14H J7H+ H 
34 26 2P6 26 + 16 

33* 24V. 34* 26, +1* 
832 33* 21V. 33*+. 16 
65 » 27* 

585 4* 416 

6* IBM 18* 

1131 t-M )# V6 

31* 

3U> 

12 

I3H 
14* 

22 

7* 


... til 

*37 23* 
744 4* 

63S U* 
322 14* 

236 16* 
344 22* 
344 8U 

81 8* 
754 7* 

718 M* 
IBS 34* 
33*5 20* 
2080 78 
272 1»6 

237 nfc 
5* 11 


» +1 
416— 3-16 
II*— * 
*—1-32 
19 *— * 
3i*— a 

mo— * 

at' 


7 

1796 

24* 

18 

75* 

1736 

I* 

11 


... H 

MU— 2 
22 — * 
7*— 4h 

I*— * 
7U+ H 
1736— * 

74*— 1* 
10 *+ * 
I*— * 
11 

... 3fc 11-32 11-53—1-12 
592 45* 42 45* +2* 
411 8* 8* ■* _ 

438 4*4 5-164 5-16-4-32 

3439 IS 13* 1436+ 46 
441 6* 4* 4Vb— 3* 

152 27* 2536 2546—1* 
111 34*6 24* 3446+ * 
97 3* 3* 3* 

39 13* 13* 13*— * 
64 2936 29* 2**— * 
*534 9* 846 W6+ * 

1018 27* 25* 2734+3 
TO 7W 736+ » 

454 MM 23* 25 — M 
352 34* 33 33*+ * 

163 11 KM 11 - 

47 7 6* 6*— * 

11 2ns 27 27 —1 

55 23* 233* 23*+ * 
19 15* 14* IS + * 
223 13* 13* 13*+ * 
10 34 34 36 

3557 16* 15* 15*—1 
76 9 0 I — * 

1121 1436 14* 1*6+ * 
1971 3* 236 8 + 46 

114311-32 5-1A Hi 
2535 25* 20 25* +4* 

XB 36 35* 85*— * 

160 7* 7* 7* 

707 346 3H 346- U 

148 31* 32* 33*+ 36 
X20 12 1146 1146— 36 

191 10* 946 W*+ 36 

34 2236 22* 2246+ * 
253 13* 12 13 — * 

KM 10* 10* 10* 

*37 13 13 13 

82 1246 12* 13*- * 
928 3* 336 336— * 

xlll 12 11 * 11 *— * 

58 1446 MU MU— * 
307 28* 2736 2736— Ms 
X554 7* 7tt 7*—* 


7* 446 


207 

183 646 

303 M 
212 42 

ion M* 

739 3416 
10* 9* 

1(31* 12* 

189 30 
1271 32 
IIP 35 
27 37 
K324 1316 
145 14* 

11410 1* 29-32 
1142 5* 

1410 19* 

3734 


6 * 

13 

41 

13U 

23* 

9 

II . 

29 

27 

35 

26 

1236 

13* 


636+ U 
6*- 36 
M +.* 
42 +1 
MU+1 
M16+1* 


310 

©0 


536 
53i 
40 11* 
902 30* 
907 3996 
8 32 

371 m 

430 35* 
100 11* 
X90 3036 
XI 421 8* 
14 29 
12 19 
121 39U 


12 * + 1 * 
30 +1 
30*+3* 
35 

26 —1 
12*— 146 
13*— 36 
116+7-32 
446 536+1* 

1616 -19 +1* 
35* 37* 


6 — * 
536 

11*+ U 
23 —7* 
3946+ 46. 
32 + * 




49 3136 3136 
1084 14* 13* 
233 3936 39 
42 33 
291 1146 
323 7* 

27 10* 10* 
231 31* 29* 
240 1746 16* 
173 24* 25* 
127 19 10* 

520 22 1936 

9570 *16 5-16 
9 17 17 

518 15* Id 
1453 24* 23* 


6 

5* 

11 * 

20 
39 
31* 

9 9* 

34* 35*+ 1* 
1136 1136— * 
20 * 20 *— * 
736 716— * 

29 29 

18* 19 + * 
393* 30* 


3136 
1336—1 
3944+ * 
3 as— * 
1146— * 
7 — * 
10 *— * 
3936—136 
1636—1 
25*— 1 
18*— * 
20 -4 

{ P 

1446+ 46 
_ . 23*— 16 

307 13-16 13-16 13-16 

69 24* 24* 24* 

133 28* 37* a —* 

299 16* 16* 16* 

1634 3* 2H 3*+ 16 

73 2136 21 21*+ * 

208 35* 3436 3436— 46 

233 436 4* 446— * 

*173 13 12* 12*— * 

11 28 
29 19 
X284 30* 

1413 2036 

11 



Damson wt 

Damson wt 

DankrLb 
DanlVM2 
Doric* .13 
Dashind 

1*24 . 


Sews in Nrt 

ms High Low Lost Chtae 

1035 73 U6 69 6946-3* 

1067 % 17-32 1*32+1-14 

205 7* - 546 7 +1* 

1422 4946 48* «kl+ S 

” ¥ T 

143 24 2336 24 + * 

MS 1 646 *636 
n 8* BU 

03 4* 436 

*1 21* 20H 3016—46 
» 5* J 



Si 68 1146 
941 3* 

1357 22* 
M499 14* 
706 536 

537 14* 
591 35* 
255 I* 
528 3* 

1188 936 
39 17 


tl* 
3H 
1936 
15U 
4* 
13* 
3244 
3* 
3* 
7 * 
16* 


12 — * 
4*— * 
W4 

rrS 

4396— * 


1536— V 

5*+ * 

14*— * 

33 —3* 
3*— * 
346+ * 
936+lto 
17 + * 



__..1J0 

Qurlron JO 
Durr Fill sJ6 



.... _OOB 

mpDev 
CmMNet 
CirwfPdt 
Conwv 
ishre 
techs 

Concept 44 

Cairo MO. 

ConnEnr2JB 

CanNBk 1J6 

CnsCapR2J4 

CneOnolo 

ConFIbr 

ConPa»i2 

Consul un 

Context 

S IB Nor 1.92 
rlLosr .100 

Cor cum 

Cordis 
ComPtra 
CntrvCrdt JSr 
CousnPrsJOl 
CovnalBT 
CradTor .74 
CramEx 
CrawtdsJO 


& 


M 


lists 
20 *— * 
1116 — * 
. .. 32 — * 

1-32 7-32 11-32+ * 


7* 


I? 


’?* 


♦1* 
7to+ * 
12*— * 
1336+2 

V' 

8 — * 


i3 SS 

187 10* 
1301 9* 
374 33* 


lAto 14* lS+ * 

24* 24* 24* 


205 

177 

x75 


II 

2* 


IS 24* 34* 

1 88 §5 

2185 18* 17* 
187 24* 22* 
1123 11* 2736 
1965 8 636 

55 446 4 

309 14 1336 

970 3 2* 

73 1146 11 
3244 17-32 
47 18 


30* && 

8* 1096+2 


26*— * 
23*+ * 
13*— * 
17*— 1 

3TV6+346 
746 + 46 
4*+ * 
1346 
216— U 
11 — * 
46 17-32+542 
1736 10 + * 


....Hid 

EnrMln 
EnRsv 
EnrSrcst 
EnrVont 
Epico 

EqtBCPJ6b 
EiauriSL JO 

EqtOUsJO 

t vSuths 
verst J JO 
ExcelEn 
ExchBcpJOb 
Bxcoa 

ISES 

FSCCDPflJS 
FabrfTk 
FairLne J2 
FalrfLdJO 
FaicMngSe 
Fol staff 
FarmFdt 
FarmBr JO 
FarmGp 1 
FedIPPJWe 
Fldlcor J 0 
Fifth Th 250 
Flnnlgn 
FstMerclJO 

FtAiaBk 1J0 

FtAmBk LX2 

FIAFIn JO 

FtATannJB 

FtArkBkJOfa 

FtAtlnta 1 

FtSfcSyx2J4 

FtBkrFIl 

FfBkSCMOb 

FlBostnUSe 

FlCarlnv.lOe 

FtColny Jb 

FtComrlJOb 

FfCfitRE 1 J2e 

FtEmoSJOo 

F Frwsl J5 

F JerNt M0 
FtKytit 1J8 

FiMcalnJO 
FlMdBn si JO 
FlMdwUt 

Iffili 

FNIAIInT 


411999-16 9469 9-16 
149 2836 28^ 20 -* 
2414 4* 346 4.,+ to 

27 316 336 344— * 

2457 42 39to 40*+ * 
77 11* 11* 11* 

It 1046 10H 10* «. 

1908 10* 9H 936—H 
x827 4446 43 43 —146 

134 3246 32* 3236+ * 

123 916 946 944— * 

21 T> 26* 27 + * 
273 1*44 IS* 15* — 1* 

£ 32 2 U - * 

r wtti 

sr\r*si* iJ'ii* 

? its iSS iSU* 

3 S? « S?+>m 

17 3136 3144 3146 
1W* 10* 14* ,16*— 2,^ 
902 1 29-32 151M-U 

624 14* 1346 lM+JJ 

Vu 13 246 ’SJ 

,£? » ^+* 

250 33* 3^2 
71 38 24 26 — 2* 

971 25* 2Z» 3*— * 
3155 11* 1OTJ 11*+ * 
259 046 716 716— 46 

102 1444 14* U*— * 
M 25 24* 24*— * 

239 1346 13* 13*— 46 

ss r ats 

X102 1546 S* ^ 
477 31 20 X*— * 

310 646 6 4J6+ * 

119 2* 116 1*— to 

525 22* 21* 7114— * 
14ZJ 54k s* 546+* 
320 346 244 3*— * 

15 94* 93* 93V»— to 
349 616 6to 416 

1437 27* 2516 27 + 1 
9ID 15* 1446 15*+ * 
2604 2246 2146 22*+ to 
1139 9* 946 »*+ * 

2722 5-32 M2 542+1-16 
809 14 1346 lWb— * 

518 4* 4* 446— * 

156 5* 416 5 + W 

20 19 18 19 +1 

377 21 18* 1846—1* 

339 10* 10 10*— * 

1441 31* 2746 30*+144 
26 33* 33* »* „ 

218 646 6* 6*— to 

290 14* 14 M*+ * 

<996 15-32 46 13-33—1-16 

109 17* 17 17*— * 

1265 246 3 3-16 2*— 1-16 

962 10* 9* 


Sotasin 

iota High Low Lou 


6949 15* 
420 1046 
823 16* 
207 15to 

511 20* 
1497 1846 
93 57* 
38 43 
1775 6to 
179 10* 


9* 

15 

14* 

13 

104* 

1646 

55 

42 

5* 

10* 


10 *— * 
15 — * 
10+to 
15 — * 
14*— 1 
13 

1746—1* 
1M6-146 
55 — 1* 
42*— * 
6*— to 
10*+ M 


7590 7-32 7-32 7-32 
262 2* 7*23-16— <5-16 

3933 4* 3*4 3-16+7-16 

427 1532 7-16 15-32+1-32 
419 dto 44* 44k— * 

155 1246 1246 12*+ * 

1Z16 3U 216 3to+ to 

78 5* 546 546 

314 13* 13 13*+ * 

83 lid 107 107 —4 

H 34* 346 34* 

387 446 4* 446+ * 

132 24* 24* 24* 

1064 3096 3046 30*+ * 

41 716 746 746- * 

418 1416 14* 1416+ * 

374* 30 + to 

r=’* 

24*— M- 
16 + * 

2246— * 
10 *—* 
10* — 1 


16 
73 
76 
234 2446 
130 16 

183 23 
270 KM 

29 11* 
971 16 
X40A 37* 
Xll4 1446 
x29 20 
207 28* 
93 9* 

63 34 

28 

xSPl M 
ana is 

197 49* 

184 ll 


23* 22* 
19* 19 
24* 
15to 
22* 
10* 
lOto 


15* 

BE 

18* 

17* 

3S* 

« 

13 


15*+ * 

fits 

aSs 

9*+ * 
3*6-* 


+ . 
+Uk 
+5* 


2 T 

M ja=» 


*139 14 
37 28* 
nt m* 


17 


26* 

13* 

20 * 

124* 



FtNtSupJ 

Pro law J 0 
FiSecCP J6 

SB M 

FlUnBCD2J0 

FlUBcpwl 

FHInCplM 

FtUtdBclJ* 

FIWnFUl 

FtWHMI 

Fntbnca 1 JOb 

FWStrCn 

FlggBka JO 

Ftameln 

FHbCrtl JO 

Flicker JO 

FlehtTrl 


^ .s 

190 164* 
46 27 
W72 20* 

4W 134* 
101 29* 
19* 
190 1546 
151 22* 


19* 19*— 1* 
26* 26* 


13*— U 

S*+IU 
12 + * 
■XHP. 

H T£ 4 

xt 5 IS* ISS + ' 

96 204* — — 

xl02 26* 

i«k: 
20 20 
104* 11 
13* 13*— * 
29* 29* 

19* 19* 

1 544 154* — * 
32 32* 

047 7 6* **— * 

107 13* 1246 12*—* 
20 * 

46+1-H. 

16-5 

544— 46 
11*6+ * 
1416+ 46 
**+ * 


Float Pnr 
Plontrfx „ 

FloNFia M 
Flurocb J4 
FdTBwrt.16 
FtnlllGosJ* 
Par* Am JO 
ForeetO JOa 
FnmkEI J4 

Frees Ln .18a 
FrecntErt 

^3 of 

SKR&tt 

FutKINt JOb 

GEICOJ4 

GEICO Pf-74 

GataxvO 

Co max 

OalwvTr 

OenlAIr 

OnAutm 

GAutPtslJM 

Gn Bind JO 

GnOatos 

QnDevcs 

gUhSKm 

GnHvdr 

GnOhSL Jfl 
GfiRettullJO 
GnSems.16 
GnShol* lb 
GcnRod .m 

GeoWosh J3e 


950 24* 
63 3* 


iS 

Ml 

414 

117 

76 


m 

19* 

4 

17* 

16* 

17 

22 

14* 


214* 

3K 

3 
3 

1646 

14 

20 * -20 
T4U U 
. 1946 1946 19 
1377 37* 31H 31 
354 20 18 || 

154 9* 8* | 

S75 69* 47 69 

990 1646 16 U 
348 246 2* 2 

573 2446 23* 2} 

79 3* 3* j 

70 2946 a*6 29 
741 13 IT* 18 


25 M* 
■223«M 
K277 28* 

1980 ia* 

*13 7* 

74 8* 

248 2U 
3518 10* 

095 28* 

40 21 
840 21 
521 4* 

1514 29* 27* 
188 28U 28* 


MH M 

u* &■ 

at ?. 

% ¥ 

27^ J? 
21 21 - 
194* H 
4* #. 

Z7» 

281 


ae& 


_.JbrtA M0 
Gilford J4 
GtlmSvs 
Girard 2 
Godfrey lb 

Gold Fid +3ie 

QoldCyc 
GldNuawt 
GWStfHJ J40 
Gofdfd ur> 
Gataas 

GautasPMM 
GvtEWt 
GvtEU JO 
Graco.94 . 
Grantre J74I 
GraScan 
Graves JOa 
GrtAmBfc 
GtAmMg 

Gr+Notl 

t?SS?g?7jo 

GreenMIJO 
Grey Advl JOa 
Guar Fin JO 
GuarNtsJO 
QHEnD+16 
GtfEngCp 
GKlntst .70 
GHsBkJlo 
HLHPtr 
Hadron _ 
Hahn EW JO 
Hadsans 
Hoewion 
Halml un . 
HamlPts 
HomlP Pfl.95 
Hanvlrra 72 
Harken □ 
HorieqgJ4 
HrpRow 72 

HohShS) 

HrtfStm 2J0 
Hnrwvn 
HowkBn JO 
HaxltLb 70 
Hedinar .12b 
HelthExt 
Holer Try 
HendPet 
HendPtun 
HenrdF.92 
HerttBn 1J0 
HerftCm 
HttwrCplb 
Hick For J8 
HtakFm .lSe 

!Sjo. 

Hltfman.ia 
HUWdPk 1 JO 
HmeBcnLOS 
HamePB JSe 
Honind JO 
HookOrgUO 
Hoover 1 
H09PTT2.I2 
HugltSup J2 
HuntMf J4 
HntaBs2b 
HvsterSo 
fMStnt +12 
IdatwFnlb • 
IdleWld JO 
Imoell sJ2 
IndSaSlJOO 
IndoBsh J4 
IndLfAc M2 
IndnaNI JO 
ldPlWat27B 

indEIHr 

indusRs _ 

IndValBTJO 

I nfarx h 

Irrfrmtcs 

lntolnH.18 

ImtLab.M 

Intel Cp 

intRolFn JO 

intrcEnrt 

intrcLfe.l2e 

intfcMec 


19 20* 20* 
2349 46 17-32 

9H& 14* 15* 
73 4* J4* 

40 114E. II* 
115 14* 134* 
■348 4* 4 


IntmtGs TJ0 
IntmtEng 

InBkWsh J» 

InBkWaA J4 
Into Lob 
IntOalry 
IntResh J2 

tnlrFipalJOo 

irsfSa 

Intrthm 
lwa50UI2J8 
ItoYokd Jtr 
IvevJB J4a 
JLQIndsJO 

JomsbvJO 

Jovtex 

JeffMLfJM 

Jerri co .10 

Jerfcowl 

Jhlrmcfc 

Janlntai 

Jossofui JO 

JoWynMlJS 

Judin JO 

KCRTech 

KOI 

KMSlnd 

KRMPel 

Katvor 

KamanBO 

KmpAm J2 

KnCfvLfJ 

KnSNtw J0 

KeamvN 

Keba 

KeWnOIls 
KellvSv si 


2678 3 246 3 

41 15* IS* ip - 
»44 591* 561* ST 
354 IS* 1444 us • 
57 14* 13* 139 
390 54* 51 m- 
1212 4U 5 « 

132 4 3* 4 

77 Ik M BV ' 

174 24 25U 26 

164 26U 26 26V 

221 9* 84* ft - 

xlKII 244* 23* 24 

66 24 22 22 

■69 7246 694* 726 
316 12* 8to ip, 

13 13 12* 13 

7 264* 2646 264 
16 2 2=4 3 

4906 8* 716 IV 

202 33 33 31 - 

335 4* 4 4 

K152 1746 to* 17V • 

35 18* 10* MV. 

439 5H 5* 56 
099 30 24 2W - 

12 51* 47 40 - 

509 6 4* » , - 

1325 6* 516 4 ■ J 

72 22 22 22 - 

216 20 24* 256 

49 13* 13* 134r « 

20 11* 11 1H( 

xlA 55 54 S4V 

281 14* UW 14 , ■ 
■138 17* 144* 1641 
249 224* 2146 2IK 
1478 14* 146 1% 

125 32 29 30 - 

558 646 6* 641 

4495 2H2 1-1423-11 - 

597 246 246 2K 

70 51 50H ‘ 

1450 22* 2146 
*5 23* 23 
340. 11* 16 

495 36* 35* 

30 1646 16* 

121 44* 43V. 

773 14 !JU 
43 184* 1BV4 
130 11* 9U 
211 65* 64* 

351 1946 IS* 

74 30* 30 
242 15* 12* 

160 12 llto . 

932 17 1546 15* 

110 22* 20* 22U 
176 11* 9* 11* 

124 446 4* 4U 

2897 6* 546 6* 

530 716 7* 716 

25 3A* 36* to* 

■125 1346 1346 O* 

I486 21* 20 Sib 
113 25 24 3i* 

1 19* 1946 19* 

S3 74* 7to m 

m io* ro m t 

392 5546 55 55* 

46 0* 8 8 • 

x4A 33 SZ* 33 - 
32 22 21 2| , 

63 144* 14* MU 
110 IS 15 15 

95 17* ldto 164*. 

1475 164* 16* 16* 

21 22* 22U 32U 

56 19 10* 

29 23V. 224* 

*151 32 29* _ 

392 4346 42* 43V6-. 

1365 1916 16* UU- 

22 20to 204* m- 

78 134* 13* 13*- - 
511 36* 324* 34M-. 

20 16* 16* UU- 

26 17* 17* 17* , 

327 16* M 16 • - 
■378 14 1346 1346- ■ 

30 2046 20* 3046- 

15B 6* 6* &*- 

8Z7 1*19-16 

123 19* 19 

1& 

12* 

M* 

f L 

3 


■2667 9* 816 9 - r- 

271 16 15 >5M- 

a .r 3 


an 

¥■ 


1*4 




102 6to 
17 :154k 
95 13* 

MM 26* 

63 44* 

51 2246 

21 75* 

83 IB 

30 Id* . _ 
1034 IKIMi 
664 2*4* 21* 
039 1146 
93 40 
1697 29to 
m m 
194 11* 

1774 6 
440 14* 

273 21* 

229 U* 

162 646 

12M 3 
1148 4* 

162 9* 

1623 3 
IS9 2* 

135 10* 

48 SO 
24 m 2844 
316 546 5* 

313725-161 15-16 
171 21* 18* 
■25 31 31 


(Continued on Page 17) 





Option 8. prlcn 


Close 



n. 

e 








1 

ill 


ApodW 

25 

2* 

4 

5* 

27* 





Apache 

X 

* 

Ito 

2* 

27* 





BrllMv 

35 

TO 








BrlkMV 


4* 








BrllMv P 40 
BrisMv 45 

l-M 

1 

a 

4TO 

(tation&prlca 


BrlNWv p 4$ 
Brwu 50 
Brim IS 

17-18 

J4x 

* 

2to 

3* 

11-M 

a 

4* 

1* 

44* 

13* 

I3to 

Nwind p 
Nwind 

X 

M 

35 

1 l-M 
l-M 
5* 

i* 

9-14 

Qiomm 

25 

1* 

2* 

a 

26* 

OWIII 

X 

-tto 

Sto 

Chamln 

N 


to 


26* 

Owlilp 




Coastal 




13* 

X 


25 

11-18 

1 15-14 

Coastal 










Cmntol 

X 

3 

5 

a 

X 



l-M 


Coastal 

35 

1 1-Id 

O 

b 

33 




5* 

ComoSc 




6to 

75 



4* 


arniPSc 

25 

1 1-16 

2* 

□ 

25 

RCA 

75 

I* 

25-16 

CompSc 


a 

11 13-W 

25 

RalPur 

10 

1* 

Ito 

ComGI 


ia* 

□ 

b 

43 


10 



Car ad E 



* 

b 

63 




U 


50 

uu 








ComGI c 










ComGI 

54 

8 

Bto 

a 

63 




7 

CarndR 


1-lt 

15-14 

14k 

63 



1-16 

to 

ComGI 


3* 

5* 

tto 

63 





ComGI p 80 

* 

2Vi 

34% 

63 


50 

13-16 

3* 


70 

b 

15-16 

Ito 

63 



b 

1* 


70 

b 

8* 

m 

63 


55 

b 

5* 


X 

5* 

SVi 

5* 

34* 




5* 


X 

108 

5-14 


34* 



4% 

2* 

-* [Vi" Jta 







to 









Q 


47H 


1-16 

U 

l* 

Mto 



3-14 



5* 


a 

34* 




3V- 

Esmark 


12* 


a 

57* 


X 

1-16 

* 

E5markP45 


'% 


5T* 

SupOII 

140 

30* 


Esmark 

50 

74% 

Bto 

9* 

57* 

SwpOIIp 

140 

l-M 

15-16 

EMWirkPSO 

1-16 

* 

2 

57* 

SupOII 

1» 

a 

X 



5-16 

2to 

4 

57* 

subOUp i» 

l-M 

2 

Evnm 11 

? 5 

% 

to 

23* 

mm 

160 


a 

Evans 


346 

41% 


23* 


* 

4 

Evans 

Font 

X 

5-16 

74% 

ito 

a* 

l* 

23* 

37* 

supon in 


19* 

4* 

Font 

25 

2* 

4 

4* 

27* 

Mp 

IU 

5* 

13 

Fort 


1% 

17-U 

2* 

27* 

BO 


10* 



o 

5-16 

b 

27* 


X 

11* 

121% 



16V. 






















56 




1 



1-1» 










11 

124% 

14* 

56 







1-16 

9-16 







FrptM 

50 

b 

9 

11 

56 


90 

b 

446 



b 

19-16 

2* 

38 




2U 






56 





FrPlMp 


b 


7* 


Teh imp 


























ft 

54* 

r ■ 






* 

1 




ii% 





2* 








45 

1* 

2Vi 


54* 







1-16 

4% 

11-16 





I* 

SM 


)34k 

14* 

b 

53* 







a* 

TO 


11* 











AiiR 

45 














3-161 15-16 









1-18 






4K» 





7>% 






3ttWn 


a* 

«to 


19 



Tto 


SltWn 


to 

1* 

21-16 

1* 



44 

ito 

iitwno 





19 





ill Wno 



2* 







SUBtlVI 1 












13 


















suouti 


9Vk 








SUOhTlPM 

Ik 

1* 

2V. 

68* 







Ito 

5* 

7 

48* 

Boms 

X 


9-14 


J’k 


Q 








5* 

5 U 

a 

tzai 

BuriN 

35 

10* 




ito 



BurIN 



71% 

r.mort 



















torinC 


3 








ionnC P 










cennc 

X 



W 1711 





CSfmCp 


2* 

2* 

3* 














a H 


CxnnC 


1-16 

b 

B 

2SU. 




3U 



1-16 










a 

* 

b 

61* 

OWCd 

X 

ito 




a 

17* 


61* 




8* 




llto 


61* 




tto 










ft 










JttOIIP 


i 

3* 







Mcmn 

45 

j* 

s 

*'% 

47* 


50 





to 








168 Don 

80 


to 



EnKd 

M 

151% 

idS 



24% 

2* 

24% 








l-M 

* 

3-M 





£ 








to 



l-M 

i* 

TO 








Sto 




20to 





4 

5*% 



M 

b 


TO 

* 





60 

r» 


NCRp 

n 

f* 

b 

b 



40 

MS 



1-18 

7-16 

to 

ft t;\ j 


70 

3* 

4 

Nwind 

JO 

15-16 

2 


30* 

Euuiin 

re 

IU 

3K 


Chicago Exchange Options 


For (be Week Ending August 29, 1900 


7* 

1* 


* 


Close 

30* 
30* 
30* 
24* 

1* 3446 
B 24to 
b 24* 
o 2646 
216 26* 
2* 11 * 
to ii* 
7-16 11* 
b 5BV6 
b 50* 
7* 50* 
T4b 50* 
4* 5016 
3* 50* 
2* 50* 
a so* 
O 29* 
34* 29* 
346 391k 
a 3a 

0 33 
346 17* 

1 17* 
b 100* 
b 110* 

a 100* 

5 110* 
b w* 
30 y- _ 
646 160* 
21 110* 
ii no* 
21* no* 
is in* 

13 46* 
1 46* 
a 44* 
2* 44* 
5* 46* 
a 46* 
3U 46* 
a 46* 
0 65*. 
a 6146 
a 6546 

O 47*. 
O 4746 
a 35 
53* 
53* 
53* 

0 45U 
a 45U. 
5 45W 
a 451c. 

3* 45V. 
a 45U, 
b 34*. 
a 3446 
2* 3646 
3*6 364k 
4* 36to 

1 M46 
3 34 

to U 
a tsu. 
246 25U 
a 25U< 
b 441% 
a 44(6 
8* 4416 
5* Wt 

O 44V. 

a 66'i> 
0 M'k 
3* 22V. 

1 3-14 22V. 
a 47L. 
5to 47U 
3 47U 
d B* 
a 44to 
Ilk 4446 


D 4446 
6* 4446 
b 64* 
O 64* 
46 64* 
0* 64* 
3* 64* 

746 

b »• 

IH* S 

S* 70 

dVk » 


OotlandiPrloe 

Exxon 00 
FedExa 50 
FedEnpp50 
Fed Exp 60 


Close 


TV. 


15 
30 
35 
40 7* 

40 46 

45 4U 
45115-14 
50 7 

50 41k 


* 

20 * 


FNM 

Fluor 
Fluor 
Fluor 
Fluor a 
Fluor 
Fluor p 
Fluor 
Fluor p 
GtWst IS 

&W» 20 

GtWst 25 

Hoibtn 100 
Halbtnp 100 
Halbm 110 
Halbtnp in 13-16 

Hamm i2o j* 

Halbtnp™ 546 
Hotafn 130 14) 

HOnntfe 35 44 

Homitk 40 

HomsttiP 40 
Homstk 45 

Hamstftp 43 
Homstk 50 

Homstk p 50 
Homstk 60 
Homitk pH 
Homstk 70 
Homstk 070 
HOUOM 33 

HouOM 35 

HOUOM p 25 
HOUOM X 


to 

15-18 

144 

70 

Sparry 

45 

0* 

84k 

D 

524% 

BU 

10 

a 

571% 

Sperry 

X 

4* 

8 

71% 

52* 

u 

a 

a 

37U 

Soerry 

80 

* 

2 3-M 

2* 

52* 

2 

4* 

1 

S7U 

Squibb 

25 

3 

4 

4* 

27* 

4* 


a 

571% 

SauHta 

X 

* 

19-14 

21 b 

27* 

* 

’U* 

1* 

14* 

Saulbo 

X 

l-M 

9-16 

D 

27* 

M* 

1ML 

17* 

6 

48* 

Starr 9c 

10 

10 

a 

a 

X 


TO 

1* 

6U 

3 

4 

6 

3* 


4646 

4446 

4646 


11 


39* 


29 

1-16 

1946 

* 

10to 

1* 

MU 

9* 


TO 

646 

44. 

Hto 

1-14 

1.3 

30* 

U 

21* 


HouOMpM 


35 

45 

so 

55 

55 

10 

60 

45 

45 

9 

75 

73 

25 

25 

30 

30 

£ 

35 

40 

45 

50 

£ 

& 


5* 

* 

2* 

2* 

Jh 

30* 


H 

10*. 

1-14 

646 

46 

JU 

z* 

146 

5* 

5-16 

9* 

6* 

* 

2* 


INA 
IBM 
IBM P 
IBM 
IBM P 
IBM 
IBM P 
IBM 
■BMP 
IBM 
■BMP 
IBM 
IBM D 
IBM 
IBM p 

inHar 
inHarp 
InHor 
InHarp 
inHar 
inHarp 
MM in 
InMIn 
inMln 
InMIn 
InPoa 
inPan 
InPap 

JoMJ 

JonnJ SB 5-16 
KerrM 60 19* 

(CerrM p 60 * 

KsrrM 30 9* 

KerrM p 70 13-16 
KerrM 10 *u 
KerrM d M 5* 
KerrM to lu. 
KerrM p 90 12 

Merc6 u lA'fc 

(Merck ra m 
Merck W 1 1-16 
Merril 25 Sto 
MerrMo 25 a 
Merril X 2U 
MMM » BU 

MMM 60 1U 
MMM 70 a 


34% 
11-16115-16 
9-16 1 5-16 


146 
7* 

4 4646 
54% 4446 
6* 4646 
B W4k 

3 ifto 

1 1946 

b 111* 
b 118* 
16 111* 
O 118* 
O 111* 
O 111* 
O 1IBW 
b 71* 
b 784k 
b 78* 
b 78* 
t 70* 
b 71* 
0 7816 
- . 23 78* 
> 15-16 78* 
13 IS* 71* 
££ ^ rtto 

m? ,b 34* 

11 11* 34* 

B 11-16 34* 
646 74k 34* 

14k 146 34* 

4 5* 34* 

+* 3* 34* 

J* a 37 
30* b 65* 
1-16 b 65* 
.16 b 65* 
5-14 b 65* 
Hto b 65* 
b 65* 
TO 65* 
to 2 MS AS* 
6* 65* 

4 65* 
44k 65* 
6H 65* 

B 65* 
b 65* 
b 3146 
b 3146 
O 3146 


l 

2* 

4* 

b 

b 


£ 

to 

f s 

15-16 


10 * 

3to 


446 

IBto 

ijR 

A 

£ 


216 

,: al 


o alto 
e <5to 
a «m 
o 45* 
a 45* 
a 40U 
O 40U 
a 40* 
7 794k 
a 794k 
O 77 
O 77 
O 77 

346 77 
a 77 

5* 77 


OattonliPrice 


SforTecp 15 to 
StarTee X T 18-14 


SlosTecpX 
Tandy 40 
Tandy 70 
Teldvn W» 
TeWvnp 10 
Teldvn IX 
Teitfynp loo 
Teldvn lia 
TeWvnp 110 
Tetdvn 120 
Teldvn p IX 
Teldvn 130 
Teldvn p IX 
Teldvn 140 
Tetdvn • 140 
Telavn i» 
Teldvn DlJO 
Tetayn 160 
TeWvnptso 
Teldvn 130 
Teldyn n 170 
TeWvnp 113 
TeMmo ix 
Tetdvnop IX 
Texin » 
Texin ao 


1* 

X* 

6 

76 


6 

7-rs 

Zto 

246 


646 


346 

246 

b 


Mto 

a 

56U 


Twin 

Twin 

Texin 

Twin 

Texin 

(J plant 

Upfaim 


Weverh 


90 

IX 

110 

l» 

IX 

50 

M 

X 

35 

40 

45 

s 

50 


82 

1-16 
■71 
3-16 
6316 
a v. 
48 S3V a 
1-18 9-16 
37* 44 

U 17-18 
28* X 
13-16 3 

19* 25to 
2* 4to 
134k 19* 

5 0 

b 1316 
b 12* 
B 0 
31 D 

42 ° 


J? 



a 75+ 
P 7f4k 
346 75to 
D 30V. 
a xu 
a XU 
9* 57«k 
3*6 37* 
to 57to 
a 9A 


37 


ito a 

llto b 

746 g 4546 

5 6to 45to 

Sto 3to 4346 

* 0 D 27* 

» ,«6 Sto m 

IB? 'US? ,. a 

35* S'* 27* 

*• SVi 3* 27* 


Xerox 
Xerox p 
X erox 
Xerox p 
Xerox 
Xerwp 
Xerox 

AEP 
Am Hoe 
Am Hoe 
AMP 
AMP 
AMP 
Bally 

Bally 
Ball yp 
Batty 
natty 
Baxter 
Baxter 
BlkOk 
BlkDk 
Boeina 
Baeingo 
Boeing 
Boeing p 35 
Boeing 40 
BaetaOP 40 

sssss&s 


31* 

20U 

12 * 

5* 

b 

8* 

1U 

5 

2* 

O 

14 

1-16 

fto 

3-16 

2U 

3 


33* 

2346 

17* 

946 

5* 

TO 

246 


Hs 

41% 


20 
70 
20 
K 
70 
70 
b 166 
b 166 
b 1M 
b 166 
b 166 
b 166 
b 166 
b 166 
b 168 
b 168 
40 186 
41% 146 
33* 166 
6 166 
»* 166 
T0H 188 
19 188 
13 188 
b 144 
b 186 
b 186 
b I20to 
0 1304k 
34 130to 
O 12046 
19* 13046 
13 13046 
8* 1204k 
a S7J4 
5746 
35to 


Oprton & price 





GenFd 

X 

5-M 

a 




Harris 

4b 

1* 

a 




Horns 

SO 


1* 


4 * • 


Hewtot 

40 

12 

a 


7*. 

m 

Hew let b 

X 

* 

1* 



•* 

Hewtot 

70 

5* 

7* 

V* 

T7 

- 

Hewtot p 70 

3* 

TO 

e* 

r ~ 

Hewtot 

00 

ito 

34% 




Hewietp 

X 

9* 

TO* 


T-. 


Hlnns 

13 

13* 

a 

b 

*■' 

11 

Hlrms 

X 

74% 

7* 

Sto 

2> 


Hlnnsp 

X 

* 



2J. 


Hlims 

25 

3* 

4* 

«* 

X- 


Hi imp 

25 

15-16 

1* 

ito 

O- 

j 

Hlims 

X 

17-16 

2*215-16 

I- 



HliWISP JO Jto 
Hamril X 30* 
Hanwllp 70 to 
Honwtl n 13 
Hanwllp so 19-16 
Honwtl fa 5to 
Honwtl p 90 Sto 
Honwll in 2U 
Honwtl pin 13 


21 * 

15-16 

1444 


__ 32- 

s f 

o f| . 

4 


inFiv 

inRv 

JMonv 

JManv 

Mobflp 

Mobil 

Mobil p 

Mobil 

Mobil P 

Mobil 

Mobil p 

Mobil 

Mobllp 

Mobil 

HSeml 

NSemlp 

NSeml 

NSemlp 

NSeml 


25 * 

X 3-18 
70 4 

35 15-18 
55 3-14 

40 12 

60 9-76 

65 74% 

451 11-16 
70 5 

70 3to 
X Ito 
X lOto 
90 1% 

X 1846 
20 1-16 
25 134% 

25 3-14 

X 9* 


■* 

10* 

■ft 

846 


4* 

& 

mf 

12* 

13* 

•8- 

1* 

a 

B. 

a 

a 


4* 

a 

n . 

1* 

TO 

V. 

b 

b 


13* 

b 


13-16 

b 


10 

11* 

69. 

2* 

3* 

» 

7* 

m 

fi- 

5 

54% 

81 . 


Nov Feb May 


BalsC 
CBS 
Cessna 
Cessna 
coke 
Coke 
Cotom 
Catpat 
cmwEd 
Cmwea 
CDOta 45 
CDalop 4j 
CDOta 90 
CDatap 50 
CData 80 
CDOtOP 60 
CData n 
CDalop n 

§SS% l 

GnDvriD 60 
GaDm 7a 
GnDvnp x 


l-M 

2* 

to 

4* 

o 

* 

£ 

AS 

7-16 

4* 

15 

I.. 

m 

3-M 

4to 

• 1 
2* 
3V. 


2H 

1* 

1% 

Ito 

to 


6* 

a 

146 

b 

b 

iito 

iu 

5* 

5 

Ito 

M6 

4 


35* 

5846 


5846 

9IU 


17* 

394% 

3946 


a 44 
a 44 
b 371% 
O 37U 
a 37* 
a 27* 
b 77* 
6W 48 

f «• 

3 3046 
15-16 30* 
b X 

41% 7* 38 

Ito 21-16 X 

3* 4* 30 

3* 4* X 

b b X 


b 
51% 
2 * 
2 * 
to 
to 


NSeml p X 4% 

NSeml 35 5to 
NSeml p x 21-16 
NSeml 40 3* 

NSemlp 4 
MSemo 214% 
NSemo 30 
Ocd X 

Occl D 30 

Ocd 25 
Ocd P 35 
Ocd X 
Ocdo X 
Ocd 35 
Povttwi ra 
Rovthn SB 
Ravthn so 
Rytitdi 35 
Rvntds so 
Rynids 45 
Ehimb mo 
Shimb 110. 
SWmfio ito 
numb IX 
stumba tx 



1* 

3* 

4* «;-■= - 

> 

* 

13-14 

1 271 • . 

r r. 

13-14 

1* 

25-16 


3* 

3* 

4-gJ.-.. 

' , - ” 

* 

15* 

b 
a 

g g - J? ^ 


1 

TO 



5* 

5* 

a 



3 

n 

2* 

13-16 

i* S-v^'T -s 


34 

a 

h 1*p " 


75 

a 

h •« 1 "• 


* 

1* 

t> ‘Jr 



ito 


a 37 


II 13-16111-16 

S *■« * 


GnDvn 

OdtlFd 


22* 

* 

O 

■ * 

.4* 

9* 

73* 

to 

6U 

Th 


n 27-u 

30-21-78- 


.2* 2 ITO 

19-16 17-18 ITO 

ft ftSS 
nJ jg 
wt SS 

X* b 71 
>16 0 71 

23* b 71 
JM4 b 71 
IS* 18* 71 
14* 2* 71 

IU 11* 71 
3* 6*. 71 

4* sto n 
a b 71* 
ito b 7i* 
f a 71* 
4* a 71* 
5* a Tito 
« 3* 31* 


StumO 140 
Sfu mb o UO 
SkvDn x 
Skyiln 
Souttui 
Soufhn 
Sllnd 
S7IIIO 
SUM 
Sllnd 
T*OI7 
TxGH 
T*GII 
TxOH 
TaGIt 
UAL 
UAL 


174% 

fto 

10 * 

4to 

5* 

946 

27k 

S-16 

3* 

is£ 

3** 


a o 733T1 

in is* 

9 Aft 
Tto a igj r. 
a a J2e.>. 
to IVM .129’ 


Sto 

2* 

10* 

TV. 


9* 

5to 
2* 

1* b 

>18 b 

8* 6to 

s 31-16 3 

35 n-ts 1* 

IS 3* a 

X 9-18 I* 

« .5* 5* 

502 13-16 4 

*S a 13-18 

X «% a 

1* a 

a is 

„ a 114k 

P. « V. a 

SO 6* I 

jmp 50 i* a 

m 60 I* 34% 

uonimc x 17 b 

wium x a* o* 

wnump x >1% to 

WKbns x * * 5* 

_* ■ 

40 2* 3 

Total volume UL585 


Open interest 2J7U41 
e-Not ironed. Mm gftamd. or >V 

OW.P— aw. 


UNCRs 
uncn 
UTeeh 
UTedt 
UTeeh 
JWOIt 

JWott _ 
WOmCrn 40 
womCm 45 


mime 

wjfprna 

WlOmso 



■ k ' * 




% S:': 


■**! 'i 


r.- ’ 
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Soles In Net 

Mb Low Lost avw 


(Continued from Page IS) 


KemorslAQ 

KeniiSv 

Kmngfits 

KentMra 1 

Km Ion 

KvCcnLfJO 

KeuffelJO 

Kavex 

KavBkaUO 

KeyEnovr 

Ktmboll BO 

WndCre.TO 

KhwfGl«7a 

KnoaeVio 

Knydsn 64b 

Kratus 

Kravs.12 

KuUckeJOe 

LDBCp 

LoZBov-n 

Locanaa 
LnddStl 
LomaTny JO 
Loncast.76 
Loncorn TJB 
LdUneSL.19% 
Land Res 
LndBkFla30 
LoneCol.13 
Lawson .34 


750 


29ft 

X 

391 

Sft 

7ft 

7ft— 1 

259 

9% 

9% 

9%+ ft 

39 

2n% 

70% 

20%+ % 

» 

23% 

21 

2) — 1% 

179 


17ft 

17ft— ft 

285 

30 

33ft 

26ft +3 

m 

m. 

29V. 

30% 

101 

Uft 

Uft 

13ft+ to 

154 

7% 

6 

7%+l% 

52 

17ft 

17ft 

17ft 

4S7 

17% 

17 

17to— ft 

13*1 3Sto 

X 

35%+lto 

11 

17% 

17% 

17%+ % 

>381 

Uto 

13% 

13%— to 

643 

18% 

17% 

U%+ % 

-328 48 

40 

48 +8 

546 

17ft 

72ft 

»ft+ to 

H44 

40% 

34% 

35 —S 

234 

Sft 

3 

3 —to 

its 

11% 

11% 

11% 

ITS 

Sft 

Sft 

Bft 

to 

9% 

* 

9 - % 

m 

ISft 

12% 

12ft— % 

T77 

w* 

Uft 

13ft 

971 

Mto 

Z4tt 

25% — T 

111 

7ft 

7% 

7to— ft 

419 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft+ to 

3ZV 

fto 

9ft 

9ft— % 

42 

30% 

3B% 

28%— % 

1(M 

U 

23ft 

Bft- % 

*9 

30 

37% 

37% — % 


LawlsEn 
>4 LewtoPXb 


LexRs 
UMYHoJQ 
UDNICdUO 
LIbNI 142.12 
UbNtLI IX 
UftHrert 
LtlnvaX 
Lficten 
■ LM3tor.l2 
LinBcst 
Line 1st? 
unist pruts 
UncRae 
UncTT \M 
UmSbnJO 
LtadAirlX 
, LodiEn 
' Logclm JOe 

LmFbiia 

LoOftEx 

LurloS 

MTMtOlJB 

MBAasa 

MCI C 

MCI wt 

mciptijo 

MCMCpX 

MGFOII.IOr 

MSI Dal AO 

MTSSyJ2 

McDmbdJC 

MeA&EI M 

MoolcOr 

MosrnaE 

MaemP 

Maancns 

Magnet iQr 

Magnuaon 

MotrRi 

MoIlkftlX 

ManttwMa 

MonMaY 

MfBkLA s3Q 

MtnNatZX 

Mto Data X 

Marcus! 

Marumi JO 

MarPirt ill. 

Marfan x20 
MTvvalnB I 
MktFcl *52 
MarehllMO 
MrMNai 1 
Mata tea JO 
MattlAnl 


3233 3 15-143 5-16 3 11-16+ft 
53 II Wto W %— % 

4156 1 11-16 1 13-32 1 13-32—3-32 
341 7 6% 6ft— ft 

46 31% SOU 30%+ Vi 

55 at 24ft 25%+ Mi 

67? mo mb int+ u 

794 7% 6V. T%+ % 

1302 25*. 20% 21 — W 
180 5b 4 Vi 4U— % 

X2232I1U I0U 111A+ % 
43 sn 53 53 — ft 

152 23V. 21 23 — fa 

17 11IS lilt 11K 

429 m M 8ft+ % 

94 71 Vi 21 21 

132 list mt ii to— % 

16 364 26!h 26b 

21919 19-32 15-32 19-32+ to 
66 M Ub 13ft— b 

444 31V. 29 30to— 3 

475 lib 11 II — ft 

160 6% 5b 5b— to 

2B7 13b 13to 13to 
109 9b Sft 6*k— to 

52*5 10 99-14911-16— 4-16 
1538 77-1* 7 Tto— to 
1966 19to 18to 10ft— b 
SB l4to 13b I4to+ to 
1751 3*to 22to 22*0— lb 
162 9to 9to 9H 

148 33b 32b 32b— W 
69 34b 24 V. 24b 
*229 Mb 13b 13*k— % 
679 14b 14b 14b+ b 
216 7to 69b 7 — to 

644 29 27b 27b— 1 W 

.115 23V. 23 V. 23V, 

27 12 12 12 

1533 34b 30b 71b— 2V. 
473215-16 Zb 2b— 1-16 
X 151 1 40b 39V. 39b— b 
X277 20 T9 20 +1 

237 5 4b 4b— b 

61 164b 16to 14 to— lb 
x49 23b 23b 23to— b 
473 48 41b 47b +3 

X193 6to 5b 6b— 1 
21 25 24 V, 24%— to 

*44 J4 33 33 — J 

3397 IPV6 17b 18ft + to 



xjo a 7b a 

Xl94 23b 21b 23b+lto 
446 1714 16b 16b— Vi 
121 16 15b U + to 

214 27 » 77 +tto 

1023 34b 30to 34b+3to 
1272 Uto 17b U + to 
6501 33b 27b 32b+5b 
465 15 14to 14 to— to 
1167 17b ISto 16 —lb 
3Z7 13to 13 13b+ b 

VX ^ T 

56 41to 41 
4to 


34to+ b 
6 — b 
4ito+ to 
4 —to 
28 — to 
28 + to 
14 + to. 
_ j— to 

6ft+ to 
lib- b 
2BV5— b 
T8b — 1 
19b— b 
32 +1V. 


Mlnnatfci 

MissVIGlX 


174 
351 

x64 29b _ 

3259 4b 4 
47 12 lib 
1117 m 2Bto 

X3V i?b lib 

212 aoto I9to 
1323 33 30te _ . , _ 
CTO 2 11-162 7-16 2 9-16+to 
49 Ub 10b 10b— to 
1017 5b 5to 5b+ b 
4133- 5-14 932 933-1-32 
27 13V. 13 13%+ to 

71 H M 8b— to 

15W lb lb lb+3-16 

55 2* r-* 

xT76 3to 3b 3b 

114 5 4b 4% 

X748 31b 38* 31to+2to 
5 19V. 19b 19b— b 
610 38*0 37b 37b— b 
20 67 65 66 +lto 

3613 9 11+09-16— b 

is ts a ss,* 

193 5b Sto 5b- to 

xll5023b 19b 23b+3b 
15 I5to ISto 15to 




1146 lib lib 


Over-the-Counter 


Sides In Nat 

■ 100a High Low Lost OToe 


Mtoinuw 

Mose l ey 

Moslnee JO 

Motdub.lD 

MtnBkilJSb 

MtnStRa 

Mem 

Mulll L54 

MyereinAO 

MylonLb 

NBI 

NNCp3 

SgR 

NBncTx M2 

NtCntFn 148 

mavCal75 

NCmNJ14C 

NIOrfSy&M 

NtDatac 

NOtaCprM 

NLOttpA 

NMJcron 

NOWLJ6 

MStuMfc 

NtValv*239 

NtWnU 
Notwtdaat 
NwMRE J2e 
NouWFtfM 
Neutrog J5 
HswodSLJO 
NewAFdt 
NBronSc 
NEnMer IJ0 
NwFrExpg 
NJM1CO2J0 
NJNGos 1 M 

NewsEI 1.14 

HewpPh 

NwPhcvwt 

NVcXOG 

NtOMIlM 

NWsnAJO 

NtdmB 88 

NhmxEISe 

Nitron 
Nani Real 
NordamASe 
Nardstr J6 
Norstan I 
Noraul 
NoAIHnd 
NCorSL Me 
NoCarOslJO 
MaEOI un438e 
Nrtalra 
Nest Ben 2b 
HoSIBcpf 
NoTru*t2A4 
NvrtNG* 1.12 
NwtFInAO 
NwfNILfIX 

nws* f*s iao 

NwPrtciao 

Novo Pet 

N sworn tx 

NOtncg&M 

NDxatl.96 

Nuonad 

Nv&Dyn 

NuelMeds 

NudMot 

NMCfPfl 

N ud Paw 

NuCOrpASe 

Nucrowt 

NugOil 

OlCorp 

OoMxRCJ2 

OcoonOll 

Oaonr 

OcelotB«J0e 

OffsLog AS 

OttLOg pf2A4 


176 Xb 3b 

765 3to 2b 

113 9% 7VJ 

>461 2b 2 
xI07 3Zto 28b 
1327 lblO-M 
171 9b 9to 
128 29b » 

30 9b 9b 
134 9to 9 
434 45to 57b 
Xl53646to45b 
TO 3b 3 106 


3b— to 
3b- H 
7b+ to 
2to— b 
X +J* 
lb +306 
9b 

39 -b 

9to 

9to- Mi 
65to+7b 
459^- to 
sto+11-16 


9 S 33 X 

»65 Z7» 27W 27to 

5M 40b Wto 39to— b 

xlTDBto 24% ISto- Vi 

224 13to Uto Wto-b: 

135) 22b 21% 31 to— to 

S3 7» 7b 7to-b 
377 8b Ob *to-b 
1193 19b lBto 18to+ to 

707 6U Sto 6to 
13 59% 59 59 — to 

79S 3Vr B* 3to+ to 
xl4 19b 19% 19b 

24 16 16 16 

TO 3D 2 Wi 20to— 1 

33ta 33to XV. 

422 16 14to 15 + to 

11 31 31 31 

95 17 1Tb IS*— Ito 

387 29 28b 28b— to 

129 4to 4b 4to— to 
31 20b 20 20b+ b 

19 I7» 77% »7to— to 

207 Tto fl* *b— % 
1943 1398 1 2 Uto+IU 
0 1700 1375 1658 +250 
296 40W 38 39%+ to 

1182 26V. 25V, 25b + to. 

483 33 32 

174 32to 31b 

200 JO 49to 

1900 9b 7b 
124 Ub Ub 

X220 30 26V. 

X9S7 22 
715 Mb T6to 
139 3b Sto 
203 ■ Tto 

36 9b 9to 
X32 14b 14V. 


32to-» 
32 —to 


9b+lb 


27 +1 
22 —2V. 
17 — Ito 
3b 

7to— b 
9to 

Uto— b 


37 72» 71» 71V>— 1 


b 

21b+ b 
4to— to 
35 

1 2b— to 
10b 

3716-2*4 


4to 4 1-16 

73 21b 21 
53 4to 4to 
1M Kto 35 
456 13 12b 

156 10V, MV. 

389 XT* 31b 
94 14b Mb .... 

38 2Sft 24Vi 2Sto+ to 
7050 tb lb 
7 13b 13V. 

3S3 27 26 

456 25 2Jto 
485 Tto 15-16 
657 4b 4 
1352 7to Sto 
61 29to 29 
139 ito Sto 
328 11-16 
1855 18 


ib+ to 
13b— to 
26to — to 
24b+ b 
1V8+3-16 
4 — to 
7to+lb 
29to 
. . Sto 
H 11-16+1-16 
16b 14b— ito 



Optional 

SSSSi 


185 12b Ub lib— 1 
2747 2b lb 2b+ b 
488 9b 9*4 fto— b 
9to 9V. 9to 
145 6!b 59V. 61U+2 
ZISB Uto 12b 13b— to 
114 29b 28% 2Bto— to 
x 133024b 24b 24b— 1 
ran 31b 30 30to— to 

387 26b 25 26to+lto 
xS13 35b 35b 35to+ U. 
159 15 »b 74b + M 
197 tto Sto 5b+ to 

151015-32 7-16 1532+1-32 
1921 1 15-161 13-161 15-16+ to 
85 9to Bto 9 —to 

45 Uto 14b Ub— to 
24 Zlb 21b 
525 17b 16b 
34 20b 2 Ob 
189 11 10 

373 17b 12Vb 
X10I Ub 14% 
x33 21 21 

090 lib 9ft 

89 6to 5b 

3ft 


ztb 
16b— M 
20to — b 
10V.+ to 
13b + n 
Ub+ b 
21 

Wto-b 
5b— b 
+ to 


SSffi”" 

Odonim 
Oshmon JO 
O&rawP 


Otter TP 2J0 
Owrtlns 



Uto 16b 16to+ to 
s km iob iob 
117 ZTto 21b 21ft— to 
500 41ft 37b 37b— 1ft 
6 81 63 63 

319 4to 4 4H+ to 

79 Ito Sto 8 to— to 
84 12b 12V. I2b+ to 
1097 Sto 2ft Sto 
171 20 19ft 19ft— ft 
105215-16 218215-16 
42 12to 12to 1272 

Ito 1 9-16+1-16 
Sft 9 — b 

20v. aito— i 
lBto 18b 
9b 10b+l 
!ft 1 7-14+1-14 
S 

12ft 
66b 
9 

10b 
4 
13 
71 




PorftOft L10 

E»« Tr 

vviiuii 

PayNPfcAi 
PayNSvJ6 
Pay iso .15 


c 

305 lift llto lift— b 

5 


xl26 ID 
399 16ft 
X201 35b 
I 


I. 




* 

lb 

17V. 


16ft+l 
34 

3 —to 

164 21 17to n +3VL. 
815 15ft Uft 14ft— ft 
553 27to 26b 36ft— b 
X2085 14ft 14 14 — b 


NEW YORK (AP> — ■ 
TIN fallowing auota- 
Hora, auppOod by tha 
National Anoctatton at 
SaairfKU Oaafarb Inc. 
ara ttia PdcM at wbldi 
the** socurttlaa oouW 
have boon aold (Not A>- 
■et Value) or bought 
(volue plus sale* 
charm) Priday. 


Bid 
SailBay 
AcomP 25J3 NL 

ADV 1X85 NL 

Ahiture 16.16 nl 

AIM Fungi: 

CvYkJ 7156 1+50 

Edson 1137 1425 

HIYId 9J3 1041 

Aloha F 1688 NL 

A Birth T 1155 1411 

American Fund*: 


A Bat 
Amce 

AMutl 

AnGtti 


F dlnv 

Grwth 

incafn 

ICA 

NPers 

WMiMt 


US 9J4 
1222 1146 
1289 1321 
8X7 9A4 
122* 1153 
882 877 
12.12 1125 
795 Ut 
9.14 929 
US 9.13 
773 720 


Am* r General: 

" ' *73 7J6 


Coe Bd 
Enlrp 


HI Ykl 
JU, MunB 

■ r 8#on«P 


VWitr 
Cmitfc 
Exdi 
FdAm 
Grew 
Hurhr 
Pace. 
PrevW 
AGthPd 
Ains&lnd 
A Invert 
A I itv Inc 
ANtGta 
ANtlnC 
Amway 


1282 U.U 
912 1053 
1720 1879 
2175 2372 
11.94 1105 
3810 NL 
1063 IU3 
2875 NL 
1112 12.92 
2255 2*64 
115 4.13 
957 1072 
542 522 
1123 NL 
1221 NL 
428 459 
1421 1888 
869 919 


Ax* Houghton: 

Fad O 829 9.12 

Inarm «7 * *as 

Stock 818 9A9 

BLCGI 1417 1675 

BLCTnc 1347 1313 

BaM Inc 1A8 NL 

Batnlnv 1230 NL 

BactMCtandlr: 

HIYId 1077 1181 

HIMun 1428 1506 
Tax Ex 1-00 NL 

BeacGTh 11.16 NL 

BeacHIU 1)14 NL 

Baroar Group: 

100 Fd 1220 NL 

101 Fd 10.10 NL 

Boston Co: 

IPI Inc 1424 1U9 

JhnCaP 2616 NL 

east Fntt 916 1019 

Buti&BearGp: , , 

CaMTI 1824 NL 

COPtlS 1X11 NL 

Gafcn 1558 NL 

Calvin But lock: 


BuHck. 

Candn 

DMd 

Month 

Nl WS 

TxFre 

OitSta 

Chart Fd 

ChP Dir 

Own Pd 

Chestnut 


1ST* 1772 
914 RUM 
225 X23 

10.42 1129 
953 KU2 
HUH W51 
1152 1242 
MM 99 99 
1823 NL 
949 1077 
3429 NL 


W fl,FW Sb„23 


Grwth 
HI YMd 
Ineoni 
Optn 
Tax MB 
Cota Gta 
CwtthAB 
OeflfiCD 

Comp Bd 

Comp Pd 
Cancan) 


743 8.13 
7A2 8.11 
710 7A5 
1897 1159 
MSI 1621 
2225 NL 
l.M 124 
UO 173 
926 1026 
972 1045 
1940 NL 


Connecticut Genl: 


Fund 
Insom 
MunBd 
Corn Inv 
Comte! G 
Coral Itu 
C ert Mut 
arv Can 


U25 15.19 
LB 721 
740 BJO 
1280 1227 
1771 NL 
51.15 NL 
I 826 NL 
1441 1548 


Delaware Group; 


Decot 
Del aw 
Deleft 
TxFre 
-—I Do'W 
Dir Cap 
OodCxBi 
OodCxSt 
DrexBur 


Dreyfus Gre: 


1428 162* 
1456 1571 

746 827 
720 721 

747 &16 
XU NL 

2166 NL 
2083 NL 
1326 NL 


ASnd 

Dreyl 


N Nine 
Saline 
Tax Ex 
ThrdC 
EoglGth 


f NL 
15J0 1672 
2440 2620 
1122 NL 
740 NL 
1US NL 
2218 NL 
1040 1127 


Eflfnt&Honcrd: 


Mutual Funds 


29.lt 


Bkf Ask 

r e u wo te d Fudi: 


Am Ldr 

Exch 

hi i cm 

Ootn 

PonTF 

TxFre 

USGvt 


Fidel Itv Group^ 


Asset 


Conor* 
Contfd 
Dstnv 
Eq Inc 
Exch 


MunBd 
Pld*J 
GvtSec 
Hirw 
UMun 
Punfht 
Salem 

Thrift 955 NL 

Trend 28.94 NL 

Fbwmdal Prog: 

Dyna >28 NL 

Indust 03 NL 

Incom 827 NL 

Fsf Invedun: 


770 


BndAp 
Disco 
Grwth 
Incom 
Ootn 
Stock 
Tax Ex 
44WUI 
FndGth 

FaundoreOrou*: 
Grwth .775 NL 

I noun U15 nl 

Mutal 973 1009 

Sped 1922 NL 

Franklin Group: 


1441 1524 
8.90 973 
1TJ4 1242 
7.10 776 
649 721 
748 L17 
190 940 
1941 NL 
527 576 


Bid 

Lutharan Bra: 


Muni 
US Gov 


MIT 
MIG 
MID 
MCD 
MFD 
MFB 
MMB 
MFN 
Mather* 


1171 1X80 
826 T14 
7.12 770 
US 9.13 
Co: 

I 9-33 

lln 1480 
1X27 
Flnonel: 

1X46 1243 
1246 1X43 

1013 1148 
1X35 1322 
X16 857 
674 >27 
2146 NL 


S flULvndi: 
c 1125 


Caplt 
EauBd 
Hi Inc 
LI Mat 
MunHY 
Muni in 
PocFd 

spivat 

Mid AM 
MMkOet 
MONYF 
MSB Fd 
Mut Ban 
M1F Fund*: 


1770 
944 ML04 
827 872 
973 1013 
919947 
751 7U 
1043 1122 
1140 1X19 
642 >12 
18.177928 
1143 1X71 
1729.NL 
1X11 1115 


AOE 

Brawn 

DNTC 

Grwth 

urn* 


US Gov 

Copil 

Equtt 

Funds Inc: 

Cmrca 

IndTr 

Pilot 

GTPoe 

Gate Op 

GE 5&S 

GESSLS 

Gan Sec 

Grthtnd 

h o ml non: 

FHDA 

Grwth 

incom 

HortGth 
Hart Lev 
Herald 
Her Mon 
INAHIY 
ISI Group: 
Grwth 


344 372 
S.1S 558 

1341 1446 
723 7JU 
425 449 
X16 223 
723 

1017 1172 
543 617 


9.17 NL 
1X55 NL 
1073 NL 
1X09 NL 
1X37 NL 
3X19 NL 
916 NL 
U88 NL 
1514 NL 


475 SA1 
1043 1141 
776 NL 
3080 NL 

Sto nl 
2X18 2112 
947 HL36 


TrstSh 

TrPaSh 

iKStaTx 

Intlltvst 

InvOuol 

Inv T 


6.T4 <71 
323 418 
1053 1171 
214 

*791620 
1X33 1X48 
*47 9.92 
1X74 UTO 


Investors Group: 


IDS Bd 
IDSGrt 
IDS HIY 
IDS NO 
Mutt 


<58 <75 
1026 1126 
416 423 
816 946 
92* 18.18 

448 4*7 

376 371 
2122 ZLD7 
>41 >76 
972 1052 
772 844 
3390 NL 
J. 1* NL 
1X46 1376 
820 871 
27 JU NL 
John Hancock: 

Bond H20 1543 

Grwth 10.19 1188 

Baton .02* 789 

Tax Ex 1070 1119 

Kaufmn XO NL 

Hamper Fumta: 

Incom .879 813 

Grew 1)14 1X94 

944 urn 
M3 874 


Tax Ex 

Stock 

Select 

VorPv 
inv Rash 
ISM 
Ivy Fd 
JPGrta 
Jp loco 


HIYId 

MunB 

Ootn 

5untm 

Tech 

Tetm 


is-*® 


12 


19.72 
30 1344 
U 1327 
Kovrton* Punas: 
CuaBI 1&0? 1576 
1725 1815 
771 821 


CU682 
Cus84 
QftKl 
cue fa 

SSfi 

CusS* 

Intarnt 


747 XU 

429 410 


Botan 

Four* 

Grwth 

incom 

Sped 

Slock 

EHunTr 

ENMtTit 

Evrgrn 

WrW 

FrmBG 


876 981 
978 NL 
1725 1871 
.479 5.16 
1U2 1X24 
1111 UD 
19.93 


3X19 NL 
1U5 1723 
1X97 14.17 


Grow 

Incom 

L ffclra 

Undnr 


LaxInotonGra: 

CPLdr 1X23 1474 

1X06 NL 
147 NL 
19.16 NL 
1073 1177 

915 NL 

Lootnks Sovles: 

Oortl 1649 NL 

MUt ^ 1448 NL 

Lent Abbatt: 

AHUM US 974 

Bnddb .949 HU9 

CMvGt 14.97 1875 
Incom 388 Xll 


Fund 
Grwth 
NotBd 
Mutual of 
Amor 
Grwth 


TxFre 

MutSta- 

NoassT 

NutAvto 

Natlnd 


824 8.91 
527 sn 
» JO HUS 
Omoho: 
1078 NL 

53? % 

4176 4X18 

948 NL 
NL 


Not Securities: 

Baton 1X09 1018 

Bond X65 094 

DMId 575 5M 

Grwt h 7.1* 775 

Praia 643 472 

Incom 576 643 

Sloe* 944 1029 

Tax Ex 871 971 

NEUfeFund: 

Eault 1928 2117 

Grwth U.I9 1542 

incom 1074 1147 
Rot Eo 19.71 2142 

TOXEX 67* 670 

Nauberoer Barm: 


Coolt 
Inca 
Invest 
Trust 
Vent 
SBEqtv 
SBIBCr 
SoGen fn 
kSw Invs 
Swlnlnc 
Sorer in 
Stole Bond 
com St 
Diver* 

Pruora 
SIFrmGt 
SIFrm Bl 
SiStraet Inv: 

Exch 6X64 NL 

Fatfl 4041 NL 

Invest 6425 6472 

Staadmon Funds: 


fnrpy 

W 

MOBht 

POTtn 
Sehu* 
New Wild 
Newt Gt 
Newt Inc 
Nfctnfa 
Noreasl 
NY Vent 
Nuvoon 
Omeoa 
One Wm 


2275 ML 
J+m nl 
415 NL 
196 NL 
1471 NL 
1470 NL 
1X39 NL 
1920 NL 
716 NL 
T6IT NL 
1142 NL 
17.16 1875 
740 776 
1711 17.93 
UA* NL 


Ococnhalmar Fd: 


977 1X90 
1921 2077 
8-1* 871 

53 » 

777 NL 
1947 TITS 
1X30 1474 
3676 2877 
1028 1)74 
949- NL 

M3 NL 

673 NL 
1044 1143 


Owen 
HI YM 
taCBOS 
Data 
SP*d 
TxFre 
AIM 

Time 

ore s*e 

ParamM 
PCDtWld 
PanoVt 
Penn Mu 
Philo 

Phoenix Chos«: 

PhCo unovoil 
PhFd 942 1071 

Grwth 825 910 

Front 775 025 

SMt-BOI 856926 
Spacf 1071 1171 

PllgrfmGrp: _ 

PH» Fd 1572 1675 

MooC <49 474 

Meg In 749 579 

PtonfarFund: 

Fund I9J7 2L72 

It Inc H. *3 1X04 

Plan Wv 1629 NL 

PHurtb 1578 1725 

Plltrnd 1U0 1188 
Price Funds: 

Grwth Oft NL 

incom 647 NL 

N era 2122 NL 

NHarlc 1689 NL 

prime 1088 NL 

T» Fro 047 NL 

Pro Ser v ices I 
MedT 1140 NL 

Fund 824 NL 

I doom US NL 

PfvSiP 1177 ISIS 

Putnam Funds: 


COTTV 

IntEa 

Georg 

Grwth 

HIYId 

riKsm 

invest 

Ootn 

Tax Ex 

vista 

tows 

Ralnbw 


1524 1627 
1626 1718 
1348 U9S 
1XD UTS 
1576 1670 
*70 645 
9.16 979 




19.18 : 


1745 M 


1541 

S NL 
NL 

sutaseairi 
Etaiil 1 LSI NL 

Grwth 1575 NL 

Inca 1121 NL 




Bid 

SIPoul Invest: 
c™n 1489 1479 

Grwth 1411 1581 

Sued 2X02. NL 

Scuddtr FuotbK 
Com St 1X97 NL 

Dovet 4273 NL 

Incom 1148 NL 

Inti Fd 1775 NL 

Man R 9-90 NL 

MMB 887 NL 

Sped 6671 NL 

Security Fundi: 

Bond 778 121 

Equtv 673 726 

Invest 920 1X16 

Ultra 1772 19J7 

sotoctad Fundi: 
AmSh» 729 NL 

SnIShs 17.12 NL 

Santfncl Group; 

Apex 185 421 

Baton 746 827 

Com5 1X34 1421 

Grwth 1212 148) 

Saeuoto 2*79 nl 

Sentry 2122 2387 

Sheoraon Funds: 
Aepre 3*95 3820 

Incom 1722 1873 

invest 1420 1552 

Triang 1840 175* 

Sierra Gt U70 NL 

SNerm D 9.1* NL 

Sigma Funds: 


1190 1X1* 
746 0.15 
1177 1X86 
9.10 9.95 
1273 1370 
1586 1515 
1641 1727 
1648 1527 
978 1057 
446 584 
1440 1X37 
Grp: 

544 4.16 
547 670 
671 723 
955 NL 
1223 NL 


Amind 


NL 

.95 NL 
147 NL 

955 NL 

Stein Roe Fds: 


Invest 


Can On 

Stock 

SlrtSd 

StnTx 

Strotlnv 

st rot Gta 

smGrth 

Sunmy 

Tax Mad 

TmpIGt 

Thiol w 

T ms Cow 

Tnftlnv 

TravEa 

Tudr Hd 
TwnCGt 
TwnCSei 
USAA Gf 
USAAInc 
unf Accu 
Unit Mut 


2T49 NL 
20J6 NL 
19.18 NL 
1243 NL 
743 NL 
1072 11.17 
2085 NL 
1123 1228 
JX5* 1784 
1653 WJJ7 
7 as 719 
1741 19.14 
9.13 9.92 
84V 945 
1*17 1625 
800 NL 
1041 NL 
1X13 NL 
1051 NL 
974 NL 
X18 NL 
1028 NL 


Union sve Gre: 


Brood 
NPt mu 
liCOB 
Un Inc 


United Funds: 


1X37 1X28 
854 921 
8038 31.97 
1147 1X27 


Aeon 

Bond 

CenGr 

Con Inc 

Ffduc 

mine 


Muni 
Sclen 
Vang 
UMSvcs 


829 916 
544 X95 
1146 1X74 
1010 1073 
2623 2871 
1197 «27 
9J6 1045 
721 720 
878 951 
974 1084 

945 NL 


value Une Fd: 

Fund 1S41 U8I 

InCOiW 677 715 

Lay Gt 1724 1748 

Sol Sit 979 1025 

vonce Sanders: 


Sates in Net 

1003 High Law Last Oiy 


Peavevl 
PeoinR* . 
vlPanDlx 
PennPac 
PennVnXU 
Pena Ent 150 
Ppntalr JC 

Pntalr pflQ6 

PaoSkSe SB 

Petlnd 

PetDy 

PETCO 

P 9 trd<lM24 

Petti bon 40 

PtUtoNOt 24* 

PMIGIOTOe 

PftnrRs 

PIcNSov 

PiceCaf*48 

PiadMstXO 

Plnehrst 

Pinkrtnxso 

PlonrGo74 

PtonHIB 76 
PionSMi.16 

PittNicpxao 

Plenum viO 

Polrfti 

PnlckPtr 

pgrtoSy 

PoslSadllSe 

PostllP 

Powell I nd 

PwrRw 

PwrTesrsJO 

PrccCatTO 

P Id Risk 44 

PremEnr 

PremEnun 

ptwfui 

PreaGM529e 

PrsStevn422e 

PresOII 

pra*tnT40 

Preway 1206 

Prtron* 

ProScan 

PreavCo40 

PraplTr 40a 

ProotCosTO 

ProtLteTS 

PravUAt4B 

PravNat240 

PrdFSLTZ 

PbSvNC 122 

PgSdNQ 122 

PuraCyd 

Part Bon 40 

PwtOCan J9o 

PyramOH 

PrraMag 

QlCoro 

CwKtrexsJO 

OuafcrCn44 

OuaiCre 

Qntroru 

Quotron 

RAIS 

RLI CP-48 

RPM lnc20 

RSRCol 

Radio 5y .10* 

RadHlfM 

RodhoDv 

RoaenPrl 
RainrBn 124 
Romtrk 
Rarigoir24h 
RanfcO-230 
RaPidata .14 
Raychm 24 
Raymnd 170 
Raypak 
Red kn Lb 22 


253 20ft toft 20ft 
1288 71 to 20ft Bto— b 
1028 4to Sto 3ft + ft 
2826 3to2ixi6215-16+l-16 
U 99 9a 96 — to 
*42 Mft Uto 14to— to 
‘ 16b ‘ 

22V« 
i6b 


309 16ft 
83 22b 
114 17 
1750 9to 
8619 8 

60S 36b 
421 79b 
*58 27 
*343X1 
387 9 

204 34 
502 3516 
174 13ft 
i« 10 
284 7ft 
116 43 
*18 9to 


7ft 

35 

78 


Uto— ft 
22b 

16b— to 
9ft +14* 
7ft- to 
35b— to 
79b +1 

26ft V 

30 3tP+— ft 

■b Sto— ft 
33 —to 
Sift— ft 
12ft- ft 
U 

7ft+ to 
43 
9b 


33 
34ft 
12ft 
9ft 
6b 
43 
*to 

*183432% 29ft 30 —Ito 
138 15 Uto Uft— to 
xSB 46to 46 66b 

83 Uto U 
1269 1ft 15*16 
1*54 2ft 2to 
92 13ft 12ft 
184 6to 6ft 
16 11 10b 

27SS 5ft Sto 
470 2 1ft 
30 12ft 12ft 


lift 

ito+l-16 
2ft+ to 
13ft+ to 
4fc 

toft— b 
$b+ b 
2 + ft 
12ft 


x311 26ft 2Sto 36 to— ft 


Uft- to 
ft— b 
7ft— in 
5to+ ft 
5fft+1ft 
SOft+lft 
6ft+ b 


61 lfto 18 

140* ft ft 
112 * 7to 

1845 Sft 4ft 
6U S5ft 53V. 

44 * 50b 40 

754 9ft 8ft 
94 17ft 17ft lift 

*451 2lto 19b 21 +1b 

616 26 24V> 24to— 1b 

1342 ft ft ft 
281 39b 37 

171 lib iib 
161 Sft 8 
37 21 20Vz 

*293 45¥i 45 

268 29ft 28b 

9* 12 12 

87 12b 12b 
*7 23 22V] 

537 1 

— 24b 


37b— 2 
lib— to 

Bft+ ft 


31 16b 
354 10 
105 9 Vj 
S 3 sn 
765 16b 
94 17M 
251 Bft 
356 lib 
227 40b 
M2 Ub 
103 10to 
914 * 


45 — to 
28b— b 
12 

17b + to 
... 22to — b 
ft 1X16+1-16 
23 23 —1 


Uto 

8ft 


5b 

Mto 

16b 


16b+ b 
9ft+lH 
*to+ to 


14ft— 1ft 
17to+ to 
”8+ to 
II +lb 
- +1to 
13b— b 
Mb— b 
. , 8b— b 

193 lift HM llb+lft 
219 12b 12b I3b+ib 
266 17ft 16 17b+lb 
40 5b 3 5 

9ft llb + lft 


9to 

37Vj 

13b 

10 

an 


RefocTD J4e 
Renat Pt 
TtagcyEIJO 
Relblrtv 22 
Rlblnv oflJJ 

Reiiahltylle 
R*i Untv 116 
RcnAutaTZ 
RenNLtaTO 
Reshind 
ResvOM 
Reuteri _ 
Paul Rln 120 
ReyRevlJft 

Rhodes 70_ 

RtosBkxao 

RIvolMf 10 
Rood Ex 1 
RehbMy slJM 
RobNgtsJS 


1465 

lift 

9ft 

347 

2Sto 

24to 

466 

14 

•2ft 

71 

6% 

6% 

296 

4 1-32 

4 

1193 

9% 

Sto 

595 

73 

71 

60 

30% 


47 

6% 


117 

13 

ri 

218 

Mto 

l-M 

27 

14% 

M% 

965 

11-16 

to 

1481 

30*6 

Mto 

64 

9ft 

fft 

23 

19ft 

19% 

12C7 

fto 

5% 

129 

23% 

22 

395 

Sft 

7ft 

3650 


Tito 

137 


13 

240 

31 


1343 

131* 

11 

X1D7 

lift 

11 

599 

/ju! 

21 

339 

t.y 

Sft 

32 


rj 

806 


krfl 

1121 


34% 

XZJJ 

jC 

31 


13 —1 
6b+ to 
4 1-32 
9 + to 
71 — to 
job+tu. 
6b— b 
12ft- b 
33 + b 
14b— ft 
11-16 
2Dto+>» 
9b 
wto 

6 + ft 
22to+ b 
sb+ to 


13to+ b 
26to— 4b 
Uto+2ft 
11 — to 
21b— 1 
Sft- ft 



*ft- to 
14b— ft 

.. 31to+ to 

39 38b 20b 20b 
3144 12ft 10b 1 2ft + lft 
4237 7.16 13-32 13-32—1-32 
343 7b 4ft 7b+1b 
462 22to 23 23b 

1393 30ft 19 19b— 1ft 

3120 7b 6b 7b+lto 
197 T7-J2 17-32 17-32 
224 ISto 15ft 15ft + b 


ImeiGdsS* 

t^?2 

vtSandTec 
Sant las 
SIAnHRfUO 
StSartt g 
SvnhFd 124 


20b Zlto+lb 
17ft 13 + ft 
19to 20 ♦ to 
SM 21ft +1 
20 — b 
34to+ b 
Ub 

22 +7b 
39to — ft 
3*ft— to 
47to 
Uto— 3 
31 +1b 
2b 


19b 

24 

Ub 

if 

33 



53 21to 
297 U 

£ 

572 21 
339 24to 
39 12b 

|F_. 

866 48b 46ft 
648 Mto lift 
U05 Mb 36ft 
59 2b 7b 
858 2H2S-U29.U+ b 

vn 24b 33 34 ft + lb 

434 4 3ft 4 

362 25 22V> 34b+2b 

624 lift II 11 —ft 
194 10b ? 

6*2 Ub 10ft 
204 17to T7to 

£ & ,0 
372 2b 
11S7 31 __ 

455 llto lOto 
B7 15ft 15b 
169 2b 23-16 

12 s»ta ssto 

1271 13-14 lb 
124 15ft 15ft 

ff 

179 19to 
3423 l4to 
525 49)b 
821 
670 


3e 


Sb 

15b 

isb 

18ft 

12ft 

42ft 


Ub 13ft 
3Wt 29ft 
7b 7ft 


9b— b 
10ft- to 
17ft 

10 —b 
22V) — 3 
7ft+ ft 

Mta+sn 

Ub+ b 
uto— b 
2b 

"sr 1 

15ft 
7ft+2ft 
15b— b 
15b— b 
18ft— ft 
14 +1ft 
47ft— ft 

11 —lb 
to 
to 


Consolidated Trading 
Of NYSE Listings 


Week EndedAuoustSl. 1980 



Safe* 

High Low 

Last Cbge 

TraaraPet 

4997 J0Q 

37% 

24 

34ft 

— Sft 

Sony Cera 

1908X0 

lift 

lift 

uto 

— to 

IBM 

2,111.100 

67ft 

64ft 

65% 

— ito 

Mobil 

ixaxo 

71ft 

69ft 

49ft 

—lft 

Sears Roeto 

IA57JOO 

Wft 

17% 

17% 

—l 

CoastatCp ‘ 

U53L900 

33 L. 

Z7ft 

33 

-Mto 

NatSeml* 

1420.900 

4iv> 

37% 

»% 

—ft 

AmerTAT 

1J75JOO 

53ft 

S2% 

S3ft 

+»* 

ancorp 

1.514X0 

22ft 

22% 

22% 

— % 

FedNafMtg 

14*5.900 

15% 

14ft 

14ft 

— l 

TexUtfl 

1X3X0 

17% 

n 

17to 


EastKodok 

L339X0 

67ft 

63ft 

64% 

+% 

T* vacs Inc 

- 1X2X0 

38% 

36ft 

77ft 

—l 

Gt Atl Poe 

1X7JOO 

7% 

6 

6ft 

+5 

GulfWsts 

1.17X300 

20% 

18ft 

187* 

— U 

CttyMvesr 

7.131.100 

27% 

Z5ft 

Mto 

—to 

DowChetn 

1.104000 

X 

34% 

Mto 

—3 

I1WT8.T 

1X5X0 

31% 

3<r-i 

30ft 

— to 

INCOLtd 

1X1X0 

2Sto 

341* 

36ft 

+1% 

GenMetars 

1J7A900 

55% 

53% 

57% 

-Jto 


Issues Trades In: 2118 

Advances: 536 ; declines: 1273 ; unchanged: 
209 

New Idaho: 198 ; new taws: 13 


This week 

Los! Week 

1979 some week 

1900 ta date 

1979 to date 

177a to date 


194500000 shares 
23X360100 share*. 
146540000 shares 


5.106,160000 
4H 0400100 Sham 


Consolidated Trading 
Of AMEX Listings 


week EnaedAueuo 3«, lfto 


GtfCanas 

HouOilM 

IntrCtvGsa 

wrlghtHarg 

Bawvallevs 

Adams Resa 

PetraLaws 
G iBoaPtt 
BevertvEnt 
HuskvOgs 


Sales High 
1485200 27 

1H2100 Sib 

934600 17ft 

541200 eft 
400200 Zift 
394X00 14U. 
371 TOO 28M 
370700 !5ft 
343X00 18 

340500 16ft 


Low Last 
2Sft 25ft 
33to 34ft 
Uft lift 
4ft 4ft 
18ft 19ft 
12ft Uto 
34ft 21 
Uft lift 
Uft 17ft 
Ub 15b 


+1 


+lft 

—in 

+3ft 

+3 

—ft 

+1W 

—Ito 


Year la Dare: 1X02540000 morn 
issue* traded In: 951 


Treasury Bills 


incom 

invest 

CapEf 

Camtn 

DeBsft 

DversI 

ExBsl 

ExFdt 

FldEf 

ScFldf 

Sped 


11 JS TUB 

775 *47 
4622 NL 

880 874 
XL OS NL 
4523 NL 
58.13 NL 
7625 NL 
3519 NL 
4214 NL 
UJB 14X4 


Vun g ocr d Group: 


e«Nr 

Hid Tr 

Fixinc 

■vest 

Mare 

MuHY 

Mo SW 

Muint 

Mail 

DON I 

aotv.H 

TmCo 

vtaiisi 

Wefltn 

IGBnd 

HlYBd 

wndsr 

*a«t G 

VMnEa 

Wise Inc 


ZX99 NL 
I6J9 NL 
9 JO NL 

1112 NL 
1066 NL 
9J5 NL 
1414 NL 

1113 NL 
HL28 NL 
1X38 NL 
723 NL 

28.13 NL 
1128 NL 
HTO NL 
711 NL 
893 NL 
1117 NL 
in' t93 
2* JO NL 
328 NL 


WtaodStaimrs: 
devag 4M0 nl 

Nauw 1X98 NL 

Pine 1221 NL 

NL —NO food f safes 






94 

7J3 

7JD 

7.12 

toll 

7Jt 

7J3 

743 




924 

9-18 


8.T2 

tx 

9-25 

9 33 

074 

091 



848 

9.17 

IM 

941 

9.13 

9JJ 

IH4 .. _ 

9J1 

93) 

944 


956 

».w 

933 

10-23 


949 

9.75 

KWQ 

942 

•J9 

9J7 

lift 


rjo 

IO01 

11-13 


949 


U-ZD - 

1^1 

9 J6 


11-20 

■LX.*a 

9M 

MM 

124 

wu 

9.91 

1031 

12-11 ....... 

1006 

9JZ 

1023 

JZ-18 

ion 

•X 

10J7 

12-26 

. lOll 

9.97 

1044 


1025 


10J9 

U 

10X 


1064 

MS 

1033 

9.11 

tan 

i-r 

UTO 

1017 

MJ4 

V-29 

1031 

1015 

1074 

IS — 

1036 

W.U 

MX 

3-13 

>036 

iau 

JZLB 

2-19 

IOB 

lOW 

MJS 

^ ... 

1026 

10.18 

TQJ6 


■JJ 

tan 


+» — 


1015 

MX 

Ml 

KEl 

1024 

IIJ 

+10 

1035 

1020 

11JM 

7-16 — 

HL32 

1018 

UX 

HJ 

1018 

ia» 

UJB 


ShMadsJS 

Shawmtxn 

Shewn 

Shoneys J4 

SMaGosja 

She*m( JJ4e 

SIDonev 

SterrRshJo 

SlerRsun 

SfgmaAllO 

SlgmoCps 

Signer .9) 

SHicom.iD 

Sllfec 

UvKlng 

SlvStiWi 

Simps In 10 

Smith Fa 

Society 122 

Soktm 

SofldSiS 

SoUdSIT 

SglldPhh 

SonocaP ijdo 

SanomVI 

SergPrt 

5otaeov 24* 

SrciCootSO 

SrcdCp <14D 

SrcaPerj 

SoCorNf I2fft 

ScBflAIO .92 

SCafWtr 140 

StmdDcBlS 

SHviFnvS? 

SwBkVbprX5B 

SwFctrsJJS 

SwnEnri4 

Sovetgn.iOb 

Soectnki 

SaecOl vBS 

StatBdsjo 

Sto made 

Standvn 123 

StdMlcro 

Sid Regs! JO 

StSeCHId 

Standun 

StanHP2 

Staodyn 

Sto n Ben i.]6 

staStSoXB 

5taieG0.i5h 

StataxPt : 

SlewStvAS 

Stewlrri 1.16 

SiewSen.15 

SIckrY 1.I6 

StrowCI 140t> 

StrvtOs 

Strvkar 

Sturm R la 

Subaru 70 

Su&rBc* 140a 

Sullalr JJB3 

Sumltal.16 

SunBkFI M 

SunBk. Pf427 

SwiilfOg 

Suntec 

Super El *0 

SugrEa 

SurvTeC 

Swordan I 

SyUbss 

SvmhToc 

SygtGen 

SvstEng.12b 


t Bar met 

TDK 1*9 

Tlllnd 

TNBFn 140 

TONM 

TPC 

TRVg 

Tamoax240a 

Tandem t 
Tonm-Pr 
Toy I Rm 78 

TecumPOTOa 
TeecoPr 11.95* 
TetamAs 
TetcmBs 

Teiecoo 

TeleEap 

Tetacret J6 

TelatMex 79r 

Telaplct 

Tel tubs 

Tennant 128 

TenneOH 

TemtNGI 

TenVIBnlD 

Term Dot) 

Testa ta 

TcxABs T24h 

Tex von 

Texan 

Texscant 

ThnnEnSf 

ThdNtCp 170 

ThumMd 

ThouTrtst 

TbrKhd 

Tide Roy 11** 

TlmbrtdJO 

TlmbrMn 

Ttararyi 

Tocrnn s 
TofctoF ITS* 
ToledMn 
Toted Tr 220 
Toitecon 
TahecRI 
TomisOII t 
TgmIQwt 

Torn! <3 unf 

Tonaz | 


Towle *44 
Toyota 44r 
Treason 
TronsEx 
Trnsnt 
TnaPLf 
Trl-AmlS 
TrIChem S3 
Triad Sy 
TrtcoPa la 
TrovGMg 
TrusJoli 20 
TrBkGo lJKI 


UACohjJS 
USPRi He 
UTCGa 
UTLCp 
Unlcnotl .12 

Uniflinc 

Unlmed 

UNBkPII IN 

UnPIrti* 48 

Un Sol Co 170 

UnTrBeo 120 

unlshp 

UnitDE 

UAT7lfrs48 

UnBnAz si JIB 

UBkNYIJO 

UBNCd 148 

UnCblTvTOI 

UFlrCasTO 

UnHearng 

UlntRsh 

UlntRi un 

UPtrRsh 

U Preset 

UnSvcU.9* 

USBcplb 

USE lour 

USEnr 

USSuos2 

USSUIV 

USTrtSt 1700 

USTrstl.90 

UVaBWt 140 

UnvFuetS 

gnivPat 

UntvRElTle 

UoRIgtrtl** 

UPPenP ) 10 


VaoiPe 1X1*8 
Voiien 
VaIBkAr 140 
WWvLaB 

UaUnrrt.80 

VoHecCo 

vaitekln 

Van Dos .40 

Von Shot 40 
VondrEn! 
Vrcolnt sXS 
Varlen 40 
velcro aTO 
Verhatm 
VermIRs 
VtctraSI 
WtaoCP 
Valntso 
VaNBehlTO 
VaRE.90e 
visoEjco 
visutSd 
Vltram ,10r 
Volt Into 
VtatCoo 
voyager 22b 
VuicPkg.14 
Vyauest 
WD40CO140 
waaash.ioe 
wa«»m I 
WomEB 1JD 
WshEnr 144 
WoshSd 17e 
WousPo s26 
Waver Pr 48 
wav+rv 
WeBOCo *68 
wetkGXOSe 
Wendys *0 

wesogr.io 

wstOret I241e 
West Co 48 
WstctPtg 
WnCasS 1X8 
WDe«o6J6e 
wnDtgll 

WHOM 11.14# 

WtlKvGS Ilf 

wMcrEI .1ST 

wtnMrgJic 

wnNGas 

wn Petri 

wsmoid 

WStaLTsJO 


westM 

wsrwma 

WettrouTO 

WllevJh 122 

WHtamf 140 

WlmoTi* 

WHsnHJTOh 

V*nOSrv) 

wiscRE ,ioe 
WberGs2 
W0HXVI72 
Wood Dn JO 
WODdLDt 1.70 
WDTCBCP40 
Worth In 48 
WVHO11 
wvmnGlJO 


XRG 
XCOrlnt 
Xtaen* 
XpterEn 
YtOwFrl 7* 
Zen Mot JO 
Zion Ufa 1 
ZontmJS 


Sale* if) Net 

ISO* High LOW Last Ch'g* 


6U 24ft 24 34 to— b 

86 46b Uft 44ft— lb 
341 9b 9 — b 

987 Uft 15ft T6ft+ ft 
30 9ft 9M» 9ft 
97 9to tto tto — I 
1KSS lb ft lb+5-16 
X197 26 23% 33b— 2b 

$1 706 7-1* 7-16 
7177 50b 47b 47b— 3 
292 16 lift 15b— ft 
305 30b 19to 30 — to 
606 31b 20b 71b 
431 22ft 21b 21ft — to 
3976 9 Bft 8ft+ to 
40671522 7-16 7-16-1-33 
Xl40 Uft 14 14 — b 

6to 6ft+ to 


M3 


157 17ft 16ft Uft- % 


1053 1 


ft 15-14 + 1-16 
4)1 lift 14b 141* 

3317 13% lift 12to- to 
161 ito 4b 4b— b 
197 SIM 30b 30b— lb 
unto eft- to 
60S Sft 4ft S + to 
1141 lib ioft 10ft- b 
X4ffl 22ft 22 22b 

X3S wn Tflto 70b — to 
47 ion 10 


id%+ ft 


63 19ft 19b Wb— to 


*4a 12% 12to 12% 


U0 lib lift lift 


181 13b 12ft 13 + to 


489 lift 14% 14%— ft 


14 24 
282 Jft 
294 34b 

$ zT 

478 11b 


22ft ZZft— ft 
Sft Sto- b 
35 +1 
7%+ ft 
20ft— to 
10ft+ to 


34 
6ft 
20b 
10b . 

428 16ft ISto 15% — 1 
5S3 4ft 4ft tto- ft 

231 26 25ft 36 + to 

1777 Uto lift 129 
SO 
9 

Sto 

_ 46% 40% 42to+ % 

516 Tto 2ft 2ft + to 

4 16% 16% Uto 

357 37b 35ft 
Sto 


V 3Ub 
1 9 
109 Sto 


-lft 
30 — to 

9 

5% 


98 Sft 
92 30 


+m 

sn- to 

28 to— lb 


371 21% 20ft 20ft— ft 
190 Uto 24 24 — to 

IIS 3ft 3% 3%— b 

31 16% 16b 16% 

110 2 Sto 24% 25 Vt+ to 
10 llto 10% 11b+ ft 

4ia at* 7i 27%— in 

X27 25 34 35 +1 

754 12b 12% 12%— Ito 
BS 17b 17% 17to— to 
Xl01I26ft 24% 24to— Zft 
35 ISto 15% iSto 
*741 15ft ISto ISto 
127 Sift 51ft Sift— 1 
309 1 5ft Uft Uto- % 
2V 3ft 3to 3ft 

x435 17% lift lift— % 
64 10% 9ft W — to 
117 I 7to 

54 17 14 


. _ to 

14to+ to 


442 39V. 34% 34%— 2ft 


224 5ft Sto — 

552 1 Aft • +1% 

236 Ub Uto 17to+ to 
148 19% 17 17%— 2 

7 IZZto IM TZ2 +4 
23S 13ft 12ft 12ft— to 
32 22% 22b 22% + to 
3104 4%3 11-U4 7-16+ft 
104 7ft 7ft 7ft+ ft 
273 10ft 9b HJft + 1 % 
4675036% 34ft 14%— 1ft 
>786 47ft 43% 44%— 3% 
M 3 1 15-14 1 15-1*— 1-U 
34 lift 12ft lift— 1 
22 62% 62 «Z — to 




70ft 

20ft- 1 % 

m 

71ft 

19% 

19ft— 2% 

3M 

30% 

ZTto 








22 

72% 



2ft 

2ft— 1-32 





320 

33% 

79ft 

12% +3 




31% . 


Sft 

5% 

5to+ ft 



70% 

IDto— to 



to% 

10%— to 

105 

7% 

7% 




lift 

lift— % 



23% 

23ft-2 


Sft 

4 — % 

823 4 5-16 

4 

41-16— to 


*57 17 Uft U —1 
34*9 3-14 >16 3-14 
17 23 22 22 

*91 24% 22 23 +1 

518 9% fto 9% 

454 Mft *ft «ft-ft 
50 43% 43 43%+ % 

rii a ft 5ft— to 

711 2% 2b 7to+ ft 

1357 23b 21 V. llto— lft 
200 17ft 16 ITto+1% 
19V 145 142% 143U— lft 

S3S 7ft 4% 7 + to 

7 28 38 28 

595 15-16 13-16 15-16 
76 5b ■ Sft 5b 

1565 16% 15% Uto— % 
621 11% 10% 10to-ft 
a 38 26 Uft— Ito 

237 Oto 22to 22%— to 
79 51% 48 53% +5% 

234 19% 19ft 19% 

29 35ft 34% 35% + to 
S3 20% 20% 20ft 
42B 19to T7to 18 — % 

% JS ,ss+s 

ffl is 15 .&:.a 

4*9 Mto M Mto 
65 35% 33 UV»— to 
2111 7ft Sft Tft+lft 
x573 22to 22 22to 
42 34ft Ub 34%+ to 
317 Uft 17% T7ft— ft 
xl49 IS 14to IS + ft 
xflCl 14 15 Uft+ to 


117 71 67% 71 +3% 

US 8ft «% 8ft 

52 20 19% 20 • 

413 7ft 7b 7ft+ to 

782 1B% 16% Uft— 2% 
125 7ft Tto 766+ t* 

40 lift 18b 18ft+ to 

74 24 23% 23% 

«97 llto llto llto 
x39 17 17 17 

23 15ft 15h 15b+ to 
1002 3% ito 3 %-5-U 
406 33 31 31 —Ito 

*4 SOto 47ft 50 +Zto 
49 23 b 22% 22%— 1 
■127 20% 20% 20% 

217 2P9 38% 20%— to 
2Z78 38b J6ft 37b— 1% 
X2 27b 27 27b 

215 10 9ft 9ft+ to 

75 9 Sft Bft 

5 14 16 16 

229721-16 ltollS-16+ft 


57 10 


9 —1 

673 16ft 15 lift— Ito 
967 3Sb 24% 25 — ft 
450 5 4b 4ft* ft 

21* ISto 14% 15 + to 

Xl*4 43V] 41% 42 to— ft 
093 JBft 23ft 25ft— 3 
X165 14ft U% 14ft 
140 22ft 22% 22ft + to 
M 77b 27 27 — to 

1272 J% 2% 3 —1-14 

1535 20% 17% 20% +3 
42 HJft 10% 10%— to 
682 14% 12 Uft + 2b 
119 12ft «% I7%+1 


944 72 68% 71b +2% 

97 Uto 14% 14% 
xS36 33ft 336* 23ft 
2S8 14% Mb U%+ ft 

14ft 14 14 — b 

- — 39ft— ft 

I — % 
17ft Uto Uto+ to 
9% 96*+ % 

10 % iq%— % 
32ft 32ft— 1% 
3M7 M% 13b 12**— lft 
X644 10% 10b I0H4- % 

uft ub+ to 


n 

1023 41ft 3*% 
76 8% S 

22 

107 9% 

914 II 
403 as 


15 


w . ^ 

138 27% 26% 26ft 
2371 10% 7ft 10%+ 7b 
379 10ft 10 10%+ % 

278 U 30% M +3% 
Ub Ub— to 


*23 19ft ivft l»ft 
23S 


2% 

7ft 

2ft— l-M 

10 

* 

f — ft 

mto 

*ft 

W — % 

38% 

X 

30% 

Bto 

6to 

7ft+l 

8% 

7ft 

0ft + ft 

17 

16ft 

16ft- % 


121 

129 


4b 


32 33b— 3b 

II Sto 5b 5b 
78 15 14% 15 + % 

41 29% 38ft 29b + to 
•258 15ft ISft 15%— % 
*35 7ft 4ft 7ft+! 
106 17% 12b 12% 

52 17b 17 17b+ to 

91 18b 18 18 

49 14ft 14 Uft+ ft 
1233 19% 17ft 1V%+ h 
S122 17% 17ft ltto+1% 
3C 17ft 10ft Uto + lft 
<23 91 88% vtfft + l'i 

1294 18% 17 18 +1 

1032 26% 23ft 24H— ft 
• 176 <1ft iO 4lb+1b 
1318 S?% 49% 51ft+lb 
S5S8 9ft 9b 9to 

78 81 +1% 

Mft 27 + to 
Uto 13%— % 


537 81 
44 27 
91 M 



tto 

4K» 


1971 

to 

to 


1828 1 11-161 11 

161 11-16 


3 

2ft 


x4 




JTO 

26 

24% 

24%-l% 

IM 

5% 

4ft 

5V.+ ft 

1985 

to 

3-3* 

to+l-32 

rJ23 

14% 

14% 

14%+ % 





247 

36ft 

36 

34 — % 

40 

77 

36% 

Mto— % 

351 

19ft 

17% 


55 

Sto 



7 

Sto 

5to 

Sto 

46 

70 

481*. 

» + % 

332 

6ft 

6% 


53S 

17% 

11 

12 +U4 

39 

23ft 

23ft 

Bto 

107 

14% 

15% 

16 + % 

1659 

Jtfb 

J9V* 

20ft— to 

847 

1% 

ito 

Ito— M4 

X2S7 

J7% 

37% 

37% 

1023 

4% 

3ft 

3ft + to 

m 

7% 

7 

7%+ % 

33* 

2* 

24 

24%— 1% 

1W1 

15-1615-16 

1%+ % 

719 

17ft 

17ft 


134 

15 

14% 

14ft- ft 

871 

24% 

M 

24 - fa 

139 

Sto 

SH 

SH- ft 

+« Iw 


Subieef ta Federal taxes But not is Slate In- • 
camaknn. 


Kredietlux Indices 


(Base 100 May 1.19771 


Previous day's 
auute I 




Inll ImdlluttoA* 

Canadians. — .... . 

UC 17 

DM 

GulkJere 

FF 

FLUX - 


August 29 
81.132 


S7J71 

128974 

B7.T25 

«isu 

9SJ9 

101*29 


Minimum Wage 20% 

LISBON, Aug. 31 (APj — Citing 
Portugal’s improving economic sit- 
uation, the government of Premier 
Francisco Sa Cameiro has an- 
nounced a 20-percent increase in 
the national mini mum wage and 
rises in social benefits. 

The Council of Ministers an- 
nounced Friday that the minimum 
monthly wage would rise to 9.000 
escudos (about SI 80). effective 
Oct. 1, and that pensions, sick- 
leave benefits and welfare pay- 
ments would also be increased. 


Friday Baseball: Royals Outslug Rangers 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. Au« 31 
(LfPIl — Hal McRae hit two home 
runs and drove in four runs and 
George Brett got a solo homer Fri- 
day night to power Kansas City to 
a 7-3 victory over the Texas 
Rangers. Brett went 2-for-5. 

with one out in' the first, McRae 
cracked his 10th homer to give the 
Rovals a 1-0 lead. Brett followed 
with his 17th homer, and McRae's 
second homer came in the fifth, 
again off Ed Figueroa (3-8). 

The Royals scored twice more in 
the seventh on a sacrifice fly by 
McRae and on error by second 
baseman Bump Wills, and added 
their rinal runs in the eighth on 
run-scoring singles by McRae and 
U.L Washington. Dennis Leonard 
(16-8) allowed six hits and walked 
four before yielding to Dan 
Quisenberry with two out in the 
ninth. 


a two-run homer and Carlton Fisk 
and Dave Stapleton added solo 
shots as Boston beat Oakland. 6-3. 


Indians 6, White Sox 5 
In Cleveland. Miguel Dilone 


drove in two runs with a two-out, 
bases- loaded double in the eighth. 
Jim Morrison, who drove in four 
runs for Chicago, hit a two-run ho- 
mer in the seventh off winner Sid 
Monge (2-4) to put Chicago on top 
5-4, but the Cleveland rallied 
against reliever Ed Fanner (6-7) in 
the eighth. 


Yankees 5, Mariners l 
In New York, second baseman 
Willie Randolph, playing his first 
game since an Aug. IS leg injury, 
drove in two runs to help Tommy 
John to a 5-1 victory over Seattle. 
Randolph singled home Bobby 
Brown for the game's first run in 
the fifth inning and singled Brown 
home -i gain for the first run in the 
Yankees' four-run seventh. 


Tigers 8, Brewers 2 

In Detroit. Steve Kemp hit a sin- 
gle. a double and a home run and 
knocked in three runs as Detroit 
beat Milwaukee, 8-2. Kemp dou- 
bled in two runs in the threc-niD 
second, knocking out Bill Travers 
( 12-6), and led off the fifth with his 
17th homer, deep to the right-field 
upper deck off Fred Holdswonh. 


burgh. left fielder Georce Foster 
drove in six runs to rally Cincin- 
nati to an 8-7 victory , over Pitts- 
burgh. The Reds were behind. 5-0, 
when Foster hit a two-run double 
in the fourth; then he tied the 
score with a three-run homer in the 
fifth. Foster’s final RBI and Cin- 
cinnati’s .eighth run came in the 
ninth when he grounded to third 
baseman B3i Madlock, whose at- 
tempt to throw out Ken Griffey at 

home was late. Reliever Kent 

Tekulve (8-7) took the loss while 
Mario Soto (8-5) picked up the vic- 
tory. Tom Hume, who recorded 
the game’s final three outs, ranted 
his 22d save. 


tie with Houston’s sixth nut. Dave. 
South (4-5) pitched three innings 
for the victory. '• 

Braves 4, Cardinals 3 

In Sl Louis. Dale Murohy’s 
two-run homer off loser Silvio 
Martinez (4-9) capped a three-run 
fourth inning and rallied Atlanta 
to is sutb tnumph, 4-3, in the lasr 
seven games. Tommy Bcfegs (8-S> ( 
got the win. and Rick Camp 
pitched the final 1% innings forjus 
11th save. • , ' 


Dodgers 5, Expos 4 


In Los Angeles, Rick Monday’s 
pinch-hit double in the sixth drove 
in two runs against Montreal, as 
Los Angeles won, 5-4. 


Phillies 3, Padres 2 

In San Diego, Larry Christenson 
and Tug McCraw combined on a 
five- hitter as Phfldelphia beat Sas- 
Diego. 3-1 Christenson (5-1) held 
the Padres scoreless until the sev- 
enth. McGniw picked up his 15th : 
save. 3 

CSants 1, Mets 0 


Reds 8, Pirates 7 
In the National League, in Pitts- 


Astros 6, Cubs 5 

In Chicago, Enos CabdTs two* 
out infield single drove in Rafael 
Landestoy to break a ninth-inning 


In San Francisco, Terry Whit- 
field's two-out. righth-inmng. sin- 
gle scored Bill North with ' the 
game’s only run. Winner Vida Blue ; 
(12-7) pitched a four-hitter. 


Friday and Saturday Line Scores 


FRIDAY'S OAMSS 


Angels 5. Orioles 0 

In Baltimore, Rick Miller hit a 
two-nin triple and rookie Fred 
Martinez pitched a six-hitter to 
snap the Angels' six-game losing 
streak. Baltimore manager Earl 
Weaver, serving a three-game sus- 
pension for nudging an umpire, 
watched on television as his Ori- 
oles lost to the Angels, 5-0, for the 
first time in 10 meetings this year. 

Twins 7, Blue Jays 5 
Tfrins 5, Blue Jays 2 

In Toronto, Dave Edwards sin- 
gled in the deciding run in the 15th 
to give Minnesota the suspended 
game, 7-5. In the regular ga mt \ 
Rick SofieJtfs two-run homer and 
Ron Jackson's solo drive in the 
second inning powered Minnesota 
to a 5-2 victory. 

Red Sox 6, A's 3 

In Boston. Carl Yascrzemski hit 


California 100 310 000—5 9 0 

BoiHmore 000 000 000-0 4 2 

AjMarttnn and Donahue; Sum. DAN 15) 
and Dempsey. W— AJMatflnaz. +4. L— Sion*. 21> 
5. 

Chicago 002 100 200-6 8 1 

Cleveland 200 200 02*— 6 9 1 

Ootsan, Wortham (4). Farmer (7) and Bora* 
manw CarkmA Mara* UK VXno (9) and Hos- 
ier. Oka (7). W — Mange. 2-4. L— Far mer. +7. 
HRs— Ottawa. Morrison HO); Cleveland. Orta 
(8). ehcrbaraa u (191. 

Milwaukee a>0 dog 000-2 7 0 

Detroit 130 040 BOx— 8 10 2 

Trover*, HoMswurth <21, Castro (5). Augustine 
It) and CMeara; Wilcox and Parrish, w— wn- 
cax, 12-9. L— Trorers. 126. HR— Detroit, Km* 
117). 

Minnesota 006 to 130 800 m-7 13 i 

Toronto 004 gaO 010 008 000—5 13 2 

( Completion of Th urs. suspended ourne) 
OJoeksen. CorOeft «]. Usrhoeran (12), Wil- 
liams OS) and wynegor; AMcLaughllrv Willis 
(7). Barlow 17). Garvin ( 8 ). Schrwn Ml). Jeffer- 
son (IS) end Davis. W — vemoeverv 2-3. L— Jef- 


Pasioro. LeCbrondt □), Soto (6L Hume (91 and 
Bench; Candelaria. Romo (4), Tekulve (7) Oft. 
W— Sofa 86. L— Tekulve. 67. MR— Cincinnati. 
Footer (191. 

Houston 200 H2 011—6 12 0 

rt. i— — at3 nm mn i u o 

Ryan. DSmltti (6). LaCorte (9) and Ashbv: 

Krutov*. GaoUta (6). Sutter (7). Ttdraw C9), 
W. H ornradat (9) and Bladnmil. w— OSmlth. 4- 
5. L— Tlarow.5-5. HR— Chloaga Kingman f14>. 
MonfrwX 011 110 000—4 13 0 

ImAnntte ODD tfn nfw — 4 7 0 

F .Mormon. D*Acauisto (6). Bahnsen (6) and 
Carter; Gottz. Castilla (41. SLHatoa (7) and Fer- 
umon.W— Castillo. 56. L— DAcouLxto.2-4 
New York 000 000 000-0 4 0 

San Francbco 000 000 01x— 1 4 o 


Zochry end Trcvbw BUM and Mov. W— Blue. 
12-7, l— Z achrv.66. 

PMIadetaMo 021 000 C0W W r2 

Son Diego 000 000 200 — 2 5 1 

Christenson. McGrow (7) and Moreland. 
Boon* C7Jj Mura, Armstrong (7), Lucas (8) tod 
Tenoc*.W— Chrtstanson. 3-1. L~ Mura. 4-7. „■ 


SATURDAY'S GAMES 


Minnesota 
Toronto 
Eric 


000 002 000—2 9-0 
on 000 092-0 9 T 
(9) and Wvneoar; Todd 


Major League 
Standings 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Tigers Sign Trammell 
To 7-Year Contract 


DETROIT. Aug. 31 (AP) — De- 
troit shortstop Alan Trammell^?., 
has signed a reported 52 . 8- million 
contract that will keep him a mem- 
ber of the Tigers for the next seven 
years. 

“I would like to play my entire 
career in Detroit," Trammell said. 
“I know they can trade me because 
that's pan of baseball. But this is 
where I want to play because 1 am 
so happy in Detroit-” 


forson. +11 HRs— Minnesota, (Morales (7). To- 
ronto. votes (201. 

Minnesota (Bl 00D 00) — 5 13 0 

Taranto 200 000 000—2 9 1 

zatm and wvneoar; sHcb. Willis (9) and 
ELOovta. w— latm. 1VT>. L — St left 11-10. HRs— 
Minnesota. SoAttd (9), Jocksan (4). 

Oakland 600 101 (8)1-3 7 0 

Boston 020 112 60 * 4 11 2 

Kingman, J Jonas (4), Minolta (4), Beard (7). 
Looey (9) and Newman, lleulti (9); Torrez. 
Buramalar and Fisk. 99 — Torrez. 8-12. L— KFna- 
mm 7-15. HRs— Oakland. Poo* (10); Boston, 
Yastrxsmskl (14), Fbk (14), Staaftton (7). 
Seattle COO 000 100— ) 7 0 

New York OH 070 40 k— 5 IJ 8 

Dressier. D. Roberts (7). Heorarto (7) and 
L-Cex; John and Corona, w— Jatav 1 M. L-Ores- 
Nor. 3-7. HR — New York, Watson 112). 

Texas 000 001 002—3 4 1 

Kansas Oty 200 010 22x— 7 14 2 

Figueroa, Btocecfc J7J, Lyle (7) and Sund- 
berg; Leonard. Qu ls enberrv (9) and Porter. W— 
Leonard. 1+8. L — Plaueroa, 24. HRs— Texas. 
Oliver (14); Kansas City. Me Roe 2 (ID, Brett 
(17). 

Nsftoeal Loaaee 

Atlanta 000 300 001-4 4 1 

St. LOulS OM 000 011-3 8 0 

Boom. Bradford (8). coma 18) ond Benedict: 
SJWarttnez. LlitlefleM (9). Koat (10) ond »m- 
mons. W O caos. 84. L— SMarHnez. +9. HRs— 
Atlanta. Murpliv (26). Matttwws (ID. 

Ondnnall 000 231 101-0 12 2 

Pittsburgh 203 010 001— 7 13 2 



W 

L 

Pet 

OS 

New York 

78 

SO 

JOT 

— 

BaNfmore 

IS 

52 

391 

zto 

Bataan 

69 

56 

352 

Tto 

Cleveland 

57 

60 

328 

into 

Detroit 

67 

40 

328 

10% 

1 

I 

s 

« 

64 

315 

13 

Toronto 

53 

wraf 

IS 

-4H 

35 

Kansas Olv 

84 

46 

346 



Oakland 

65 

65 

300 

19 

Texas 

64 

65 

At 6 

19V* 

Minnesota 

ST 

M 

•435 

27% 

Chicago 

53 

73 

AM 

ZBto 

California 

5? 

76 

302 

Jito 

Seattle 

46 

82 

JSt 

37 


and WMtt. W— Todd, 2-1. L— Verhoeran, 2-< 
HR- 1 Toronto. H ow el l (7). 

Texas 300 006 200 02-7 14 S 

Kansas City 001 M» IIS 00-4 (7 .4 

Maliack. Darwfn (71. Johnson (91 and Sund- 
faurg; Cure. Qirisanbarry (11) and Wrthan. Par- 
tar (10). W— Johnson. 2-3. L— OutoMberry.10-5. 
HR— Texas. Ems ID. 

Oakland 000 WZ 030 0-6 12 0 ' 

. Boston 000 611 006 1-7 tf i 

Keougft, Brand (9), Lacey (9) and esNon; 
EckenMv. Camtaeil (8) and Ftak. W— Camp- 
bell, 4-0. L— Lacey. 2-2. HRi — Oakland. 
Paged!). Armas (27). Boston. Rice 2 (IS). Yas- 
trzamsid (15). Burleson (7). 

Chicago 208 000 000-a 0 0 

Cleveland 110 HO T2x — 4 12 1 

Baumoaricn, Protv (7) ond Pruttt; Sntllnor, 
V.Crox (7) and Dkiz.W— SMUnar.lM. L-Baum- 
gartoa 24. HR— Ctavalond. Chartonrau (20) . 


NATIONAL LIAOUI 


Option & price 


Amox 45 a 

n 45 a 

50 I 


9ft 


Amax 
Amaxp 50 
A max «J 

Asaroa 30 

Asorcap 30 
Asarco 35 5 

Asoreog 35 % 

Asarco 40 lft 

Asarco p 40 17-14 

Asarco 45 to 

Asarco 50 1-16 

Asarco 60 1-14 

BeaiF » 2ft 

BealF 25 

Chase 40 

Chosen 40 >16 

Chase 45 7-16 

Chosen 45 lft 

Coastal 28 
Coastal 25 
Coastal a 25 
Coastal 30 
Coastal a 30 
Coastal » 

Coastal p 35 
Deere 30 

Deere 35 


56* 

lft 

3ft 


a 44 


a 48 


2ft 
a 13-16 


10 % 

f-H 

6ft 

1% 

Sft 

3 

b 

b 

b 

2ft 


1-14 7-14 

JU 4ft 


12ft 


I 

1% 

3 

13% 


1-16 

3% 

7-14 

1 

Zft 


to 

Sto 

lft 

b 

b 

5% 

2ft 


4ft 

4ft a 
a a 
0 39ft 
11-16 39ft 
7ft 39ft 
2 39ft 
Sto 31ft 
Jft 39to 
b 39ft 

0 39ft 
b 39ft 

3% 22% 

1 22% 
SH 43 
1% 43 

a 43 

3% 43 
13 33 
»ft 33 
1 33 
7 33 
7% 33 
b 33 
b 33 


a 35ft 


. 1-1* 9-14 

GTel 25 lft 1 1J-M 

GT*( 30 a >16 

one! 30 a 10ft 

GIHel 25 4ft a 

Gllle I 30 ft lft 

Hercul 15 Sto O 

Hercvl M ft 16* 

Moron 60 3 4to 

Moron n 60 16* 3% 

Naiemas 15 a 21 

Nctarmri 40 15% a 

Notomaso40 I >16 a 
Notamos 45 10ft 17ft 

Natamasp+S 1-16 13-16 
Natomas H H 18 
Notomasn SO ft lft 


3Sft 
1% 35ft 
26* 36% 
to 7*to 


o X 


VU 


Natomas 60 


3ft 


Pfizer X 
Pfizer B 
Pfizer « 
Pfizer o 40 
Filter 45 
PhMor X 
PhMor 35 
PhMor 40 
PhMor p 40 
PhMor 45 
PhMor D 45 
PhMor 50 
PrlmeC M 
PrlmeCpX 
PrlmeC 35 
PrlmeC n 35 
PrlmeC 40 
PrlmeC n X 
5F*IM SO 
SFotnd 60 
SFelndo 60 
SFelnd X 
Steal 70 
StCal n 70 
SJCof 00 
SKalp SO 


1ft a 

5-16 Ito 
to 1 1 -I 6 
13% 0 


4 4ft 

to 0 

4* 2% 

1V» 2% 

b ft 
7% 6% 

to 1 

2 % 5 % 

I 2% 
D2 15-16 
b tto 
llto a 
7% 6to 
ft 3% 
a 2% 
4to 7 
to 2% 
3-16 7 5-16 


X 
X 

a wft 
21-14 19% 
4% S*ft 
O 59ft 
b 55V 
lift 55ft 
13-16 S5K 
)4V* 55ft 
15-16 55ft 
lBto 55ft 
2ft 55ft 
5ft 55ft 
ft a 55ft 
b 41 % 
a 4i% 
4% 41% 
a 41% 
2 41% 
b 44% 
9ft 44% 
Sto 44% 
a 44% 
3% 44% 
a 44% 
Ito 44% 


lft 36ft 
666 36ft 
O lfrft 
5 36ft 
a J6ft 
a *ift 
a «ift 
0 61ft 
3ft 61ft 
* 73ft 
4 73ft 
3% 73ft 


a 73ft 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


CREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON GARDEN HOTEL Lovely 
rooms, good txe uk f aM . TV, parking, 
from E73D 8 Gianwfle Gardens, near 
Meg Common Staftdn: 01 993 16*6. 


U5JL. 


1UDOR HOI&, 30< East 32nd 
Sheet. New York Gfy. In fo*h- 
Eaw Sd* Manbanan, heff 


btort hon UN. Smbe from U*: 

. Taixxi 422951. 


doubles from 355. ' 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


5 NEW, never used 
Mr. OiRpmra 2250) 


PanL 


ran. 


ANTIQUES 


UNIQUE GOUecnON OF ANTIQUE 

***'+■ W 


EDUCATION 


MSA M M7BMATIONM. UUONBS 
MA m I r* I ReJahonz or Ec un osni c* 
in Paris and London 

Opemn^ hx January. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


WENDY Escort Service 

LONDON 221 -2259. 

TRAVELS 


AM5TBOAM - CLAUDIA 

Mulriingual Escort Service 867581 


Montreal 

W 

69 

L 

59 

PcL 

339 

Ok 

Pittsburgh 

TO 

60 

338 

— 

PhltadtaPhlo 

68 

59 

335 

% 

New York 

» 

69 

361 

10 

SL Louis 

57 

TO 

449 

Uto 

Chicago 

90 

77 

■3*4 

llto 

Houston 

west 

74 

55 

374 


Las Angeles 

71 

57 

355 

2% 

Cincinnati 

70 

91 

343 

4 

Son Francisco 

64 

St 

300 

9% 

Atlanta 

64 

65 

A 96 

TO 

Jan Diego 

5t 

» 

A1S 

28% 


Nrtfraai League 

New York 011 607 M8-9 9 -2 

^onFranctsco 200 Ml 101—5 12 2 

Jaekmn, Hausim (51, Reardon (6) and Trevi- 
no: Rtatay, Griffin (6). LoWlla (6). M o n H W CB 
(8), Holland («) and Sadek. May (B). W-ftaus- 
man. 6-4. L-- IM pley,7-7. HR— Ban Frmhm Ev- 
an* (17). 

Houston 001 000 001 — 2 11 ' 2 

CMcaga 000 000 008—0 S 2 

Ruble and Ashby: McGioHien. WJiernond « 
<*), CaudUl (t) and BtaekwNL W— Rrtita M. 
L— McGtafhHLf-M. 

Cincinnati 200 300 000-5 13 0 

Pimtsunah 200 Ml 000-3 9 0 

Seover mid Natan; Btbby. Solomon (4), ‘Romo 
(7) and OH. W— Seaver. +7. L — BQXnr, 15-S.HR— 
OnckwatL Farter (201. 


More Sports 
On Page 19 


American Exchange Options 


For the Week Ending August 29, 1980 


Option Aprka 


Oom Option A Price 


5fQO*1 45 4ft 

SlOOtlP 45 5-16 

StO Oh 50 1% 

5 to Oh p SO lft 

StOOh 60 a 

Telewr 20 0 

TMeerp X ft 

Tefepr 25 to 

Ttfeprp 25 1ft 

Valero 25 ft 

Valero p 25 1 

voiero 30 ft 

Valero p X a 

Oct Jo 
Aetna X 4ft 

Aetna p X 3-16 

Aetna 35 1% 

Aetna p 23 7ft 

•etna 40 3-16 

Aetna p 40 a 

AmCva 20 a 

AmCYO 25 3to 

AmCya p 25 to 

AmCva X I 

AmCya P X 3ft 

AmCya 35 ft 

AmCrno 25 a 

AmCva jo 3-10 

Am Exe 35 1 3-16 
AmExp 40 a 

Am Mom x »% 

Am Mom X 1-16 

BausUneH) 1-16 
BOusLm 45 10ft 

BousLih 50 6ft 

BousDreJO ft 
BOiflUn 601 15-16 
SouiLmp 6F — ^Sft 
Burrah 60 7Vi 

Burrghp M 
Burron to 
B urred p 70 

■urnei at 
BurrahP 80 13ft 

Burrah 90 1-10 

CT*I 15 
DigEa X 
DtoEap SO 
DlgEa 60 
DlgEap 60 
OigEq 73 
DlgEap X 
DlgEa 80 
DlgEap to 
DioEa *0 
DfoEag 90 
Dfcjnov 40 
Dlsnev 45 
Dteneyg « 

Ohnev SO 
Dlsnev p SO ... 

Disney to 3-M 

Dtsnevo 60 
duPrH X 
duPnt 40 
duPnlp tO 


6ft 7ft 
lft 23-16. 
4 5ft 


3% 

15-16 

2ft 

Zft 

2ft 

115-16 

15-16 

Sft 


Aft 

lft 

3% 

3ft 

3% 


23ft 


24% 

Mto 

M% 

Mto 


Tto 

Ito 


to 
2 
Ito 
11-10 
5% 

Bto 
4ft 
15-16 
115-16 

Sft 3ft 
I I 11-16 
7ft a 


lft 

Zft 


25 

35 

35 

27% 

27% 

27Vl 

27% 

27% 

27% 

27% 

27% 

X 

35 


ft 

2ft 

5% 

7-14 


35% 

1-16 

36% 

HA 

17ft 

ft 


a 

21-10 

Sft 

7 

9% 

1ft 

4ft 

5ft 

t> 

b 

b 

9-16 


55ft 

55ft 


4ft 55ft 


66ft 

66ft 

66ft 

*6ft 

66ft 

66ft 


I-T6 


lft 

ft 

Sf 

% 

lft 


17-16 

12ft 

Aft 

Aft 

8% 


tto 


b 

b 

b 

b 

2i 

Zft 

13ft 

Aft 

lft 

10 

7ft 


14ft 

85% 

85% 

85% 

85% 


85% 

85% 

85% 

85% 

49ft 

49% 

49ft 


duPnt 


9ft 

?t 


49ft 

49ft 

49ft 

44ft 


48115-16 M 4ft 44ft 


dose I Option A price 


1-16 

5 


duPnip 45 lft 
duPnt SO 9-16 
duPnlp 50 5% 

F*tCli 10 68* 

FstCh 15 1 13-10 
FstCh X 5-16 
Goodyr W a 
Goody r is 1 
Goodyr x 1-16 
Grevtw IJ ft 
Grevhdp 15 9-16 

Grevhd 30 
Gravhdp 30 
Guiro 35 
GutfOp S ft 
omro 4o 2ft 
GulfOn 40 15-16 
GuftO 45 15-16 
GulfOn 45 4to 
GuHO 50 3-16 

GulfOn 50 Bft 
HFC 20 ft 
Hutton 25 O 
Hutton » 7 

Hutton p x a 
Hutton 35 3% 

Hutton p 35 lit 
UHV 45 a 
Lilly so 4 
Lilly 60 5-16 

Merrll 15 15ft 
M#mi 20 10ft 
Merrll » s a 
Merrll 25 Sft 
Merrll p 35 ft 
Merrll X 25-16 
Merriin 30 1ft 
MmaFl 25 
MecaPt X 
Mesafton X 
MeeaPr X 
MewPIp X 
M#*aFi 4B 
Mesa Pip to 
MesaPt 45 
MeraPtP4S 
MoraPt so 
MetaPt PSO 
MeaaPt 60 
MeraPto 60 
Malrlo SO 
Mow too x 
Motna M 
Motnap to 
Rhein* x 
Phetat X 
Pheba 45 
Pttnev X 23-16 
Pitnev 40 7-16 

ProcG to toft 
ProcG 70 9 

ProcG 80 lft 
ProcG p 06 3ft 
TRW 40 5% 

TRW 45 2ft 
TRW 50 ft 
Tandy 35 a 


3% 

lft 


O 44ft 


b 

13-16 


1ft 

5-16 

116 

ft 

to 


Zto 

% 

7ft 

1 

9-10 


4% 

2V< 

2% 

Sft 

ft 


2ft 

3ft 


I 

13ft 


16ft 

Ito 

I % 
1SS 
IT* 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

18% 

36% 


30% 


1-16 

20ft 

1-16 

I5V. 

5-16 

II 

ft 

7ft 

2% 


lft 

Sft 

2ft 

•ft 

Sto 

1ft 

15% 

un* 

3-M 

6 

ft 

Jto 

2to 

30% 

25% 


2 

6% 


36% 


36% 

57ft 


2ft 

b 

o 

b 


20ft 


Zft 


5 

lft 

1-1* 


17 

1 

13% 

lft 

wv. 

Jto 

5% 

■16 

m 

Zft 

4ft 

6 

fto 

Tto 

b 

3% 

1% 

19 


U 

2% 

lift 

Aft 

7 


3 

5% 

Sto 

tto 

3ft 

b 


30% 

30ft 

30ft 

30ft 

54% 

54% 

54% 

54% 

54% 

54% 

54% 

34% 

54% 

54% 

5«% 

54% 

ir 

57 

57 

S> 

34ft 

3fl* 

34ft 

34ft 


3% 


6 

3% 

1 11-16 


3% 

78% 

78% 

71% 

ASft 

*5% 

sr 




i% 6ft 21 
3ft 3ft 21 
1 % 2 21 
23% b 57 
7-16 t 57 
19 b 57 

O 57 
„ Uft 57 
ItolTVU 57 
lift 12ft 57 
3% 57 


ASAP 
Avner 
Avnet 
Avnetp 

Avne! 40 
AvnelP 40 
Bally X 
Batty p 30 
Betty 35 
Bally p 25 
Bally X 
Bally p w 




to b b 

Tto b b 

4ft Sto b 

lft a o 

to tto a 

4% a a 

ft ft 1 

7-16 13-16 1 VU 

8ft a b 

a ft b 

4 4ft Sft 

„ 7-16 15-16 1% 

15-16 7% 2ft 

- Zft 3 a 

ElPtn X ft to & 

Grace X a M b 

Groce 40 Sft a a 

Grace 45 21-16215-16 Sft 

Grace JO ft a a 

La Poe 2D 6ft 7 b 

LaPDC 35 Tto Ito O 

LaPac X ft 19-16 O 

MGIC X 4 6% b 

MOIC 35 3*9 tto 

MGIC 30 ft lft 2ft 

KDbt X 13-16 2 Sft 

NOW 25 to a a 

MSemi 20 if a b 

NSanln X +16 a b 

NSeml X 9ft 10 a 

NSairt X 6% a a 

NSeml o x 2% a a 

NSeml 40 Wi 4ft 5% 

JfSemo 23% 15ft b b 

MBITS B 7% .8 

NortS 15215-14 3ft a 

Notts X ft lft a 

Penney X1 11-16 2% a 

Penney X 7-16 ft a 

PhllPt 4Q 4ft * a 

PtiDPfn m I " " 

PMIPt 45 T Sft 4ft 

PMIPtn 45 3% a 4to 

PhllPt SO 1 VI* 113-1* b 

30 *6 to Aft 

35 23-16 3 d 

25 to lft a 

Scan* X to 1 3-16 lft 

MmPol u %u b b 

snrlg U a 7ft b 

Stertg X Zft 3ft 4% 

Stertap 20 ft o 1 

Sterle 35 to 1% a 

Trance 35 6ft 7% a 

TannaB 402I3-U Sft a 

Tenncop m in* 216- a 

Termco « ft Ito 2 

Tiger 30 a 6% b 

Tiger 23 3% 3% 4% 

TbKP 25 1% Jto 2» 

Tiger X 1V14 imi 2 

Tiger p X a 5 a 

Taeco 20 ■ a 916 b 

Toko 35 4ft Sto 7% 

Trace p 35 13-16 Ito Ito 

Tosco X 23-1* Tto 4% 

Tosco p TO 11* Mb a 

TOSCO 35 77-M to to 

Zenith 10 6 Sto 66* 

Zenith IS 3 Zto 3ft 

Zenith 30 9-16 13- 16 113-10 

Total votam# 67413 


23% 


•fe 


"4 


Open Interest 1654,014 
o— Nor traded, r " 
Old. i — 


1 


-,V 

'Tr,? 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued, from Back Page) 


ESCORTS A GUIDES 


• ESCORTS, N.Y. 

EVERYWHERE, U.S.A. 


ESCORT SERVICE 

EVerrWHK YOU oa AMBDCM 


212-359-6273 


212-961 1945/4612421 


CACHET U.S.A. 


ESCORT SBtWOE 


NEW YORK 212-242-0838 or 
212-874-1310 


lOS ANG&ES 2)2-490-9439 


MIAMI, ROODA. 305-429-1722 
FT. lAUDERDAlt, FLA. 305-962*5477 


Other motor aha* 
available on request. 


CLASSICS 


USNDON ESCORT SRVHI 
TeL 794 521 B A 431 2714. 


RMMCRNT - 9flE58ADe4 - MAINE 
Simone Escort Service. 06121-846666. 
HAMBUKQ ESCOKT-GUtX S&VKE. 
Tel: 456501. 

MUMCH: STAR bran Service. Female 
rad Mde. Teli 1089)3117900. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


MTHNADONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 


A)«> PROMOTIONS 
N.T.4LSA 
Trorel anywhere with 
mufcfirrajrt racorti. 


■rnwra WfW bW 

212-765-7896 or 765-7734. 


10 am. • 10 pun. dviy. 

330 W. 5Mi Sl» PLY^PLT. 10019. 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL- 212-737 3291. 


JULIANA 


INTERNATIONAL 


■ 88AUE/H MAIEDC0 8T 5 H E VI C B 

Tel: London 01 2897971 
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Crossword — —By Eugene T. Maleska 


«=-3 



ACROSS 

1 Field contest 
.,5 Jeb Stuart’s 
► forte 

lOS£ance sounds 
14,Standing 

15 Upshot 

16 Pour out 

17 Modest poker 
hand 

19 Factual stuff 
?0! Baby carriage 
2l Square-dance 
“^caller’s 
command 

23 Berlin article 

24 Kind of roof or 
floor 

25- Congressional 
• pause 

29 Not quite a full 
' - bouse 

33 Reveler’s cry 

34 Aft er-12 period 

35 Balance-sheet 
word 

39 Phone man 

37 Eats in style 

38 Area east of 
the Urals 

39 Tony's one 

40 Loved to 
excess 

41. River in 
. Bolivia 
42 This loses toa 
flush 


44 Fixer on the 
roof 

46 Violent fury 

47 Wed. 
predecessor 

48 Kind of ax or 
ship 

51 Pleases 

56 His, in Haiti 

57 Top hand 

59 d ’oeuvre 

60 Eliminate 

G1 “ Merry' ’ in a 

game name 

62 One of Omar’s 
creations 

63 Full, as a 
freighter 

64 Disney’s 

“That 

Cat’’ 

DOWN 

1 Cartogra- 
pher’s fbrte 

2 He was, to 
Horace 

3 Yemeni bigwig 

4 Learner 

5 Mausers 

6 Late bloomer 

7 Elbe tributary 

8 What some 
creditors do 

9 U.S. composer 
associated 
with Copland 


Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


rv ' 


r , ■ . 


□man 

□□□□ 

0 DGD 

□ GGOGB 

DDE 

□DBG 

□□□□ 

□□□□ 

□ □OGBB 
□□OB DD 

DDDG 

D 

□ 

□□□□ 

0130a 

□□□a 

□□□ 

□□00 

DGOUn B 

□□ anno 

BHBB 
□□□ □□□ 
□BOB 
DBDB DD 

□DDE 

GGDO 

DOG 

QDGG 

BBGD 

UUkiU 

□□□□□ OOHDE 

0 

nnn □□□□ 
on era non □□ a 

GDDG 

□DBG 

□ 0 Q 0 BDDI 30 G 
□□□ □□□ □ 

DOOG 

QGGG 


10 Body called 
Sinus Arablcus 
by the Romans 

11 Oriental nanny 

12 Cordage fiber 

13 Delay 

18 Early car man 

22 Where to see 
chalets 

24 Soft wool 
fabric 

25 Picture puzzle 

26 Happening 

27 Make vivid 

28 Conger 

29 Theologian’s 
principle 

30 Magazine 
enclosure 

31 Marie 
Antoinette, 
e.g. 

32 One step of a 
series 

34 Levy 

37 Comic verse 

38 Arab garment 

40 Make a call 

43 Homer or 
Marin 

44 Glum 

45 Son of Eric the 
Red 

47 What 
ecdysiasts do 

48 Money in 
Bangkok 

49 Barbados 
.orna- 
mental plant 

50 Kind of table 
or pike 

51 Pair 

52 Showy flower, 
for short 

53 Island dance 

54 Absolute ruler 

55 It’s often 
barked in the 
dark 

58 Old English 
coin 


Weather 



C F 



C F 


A 1. CARVE 

21 70 

Cloudy 

MADRID 

31 a 

Fair 

AMSTERDAM 

It 41 

Simms 

MIAMI 

29 M 

Fair 

ANKARA 

12 90 

Fair 

MILAN 

30 84 

Fair 

ATHENS 

21 03 

Fair 

MONTREAL 

23 73 

Cloudy 

BEIRUT 

31 a 

Fair 

MOSCOW 

17 43 

Overcast 

BELGRADE 

23 73 

Cloudy 

MUNICH 

14 57 

Ram 

BERLIN 

17 43 

Rain 

NEW YORK 

24 79 

Cloudy 

BRUSSELS 

IS 59 

Shown 

NICE 

24 79 

Fair 

BUCHAREST 

27 11 

Fob- 

OSLO 

17 43 

Cloudy 

BUDAPEST 

17 43 

Simms 

PARIS 

19 44 

Cloudy 

CASABLANCA 

28 82 

Fair 

PRAGUE 

17 43 

Overcast 

COPENHAGEN 

13 SS 

Roln 

ROME 

27 n 

Cloudy 

COSTA DEL SOL 

37 81 

Fair 

SOFIA 

25 77 

FoOBV 

DUBLIN 

19 M 

Cloudy 

STOCKHOLM 

15 59 

Cloudy 

EDINBURGH 

>«*! 

Fotr 

TEHRAN 

33 n 

Fair 

FLORENCE 

27 81 

Overeat! 

TBLAVIV 

31 88 

Fair 

FRANKFURT 

It tt 

Overcast 

TOKYO 

24 75 

Fpubv 

GENEVA 

It tl 

Ram 

TUNIS 

31 88 

Fair 

HELSINKI 

13 SS 

Cloudy 

VIENNA 

18 44 

Overcast 

HOUSTON 

— 

KLA. 

WARSAW 

20 48 

Cloudy 

ISTANBUL 

25 77 

Fair 

WASHINGTON 

29 M 

Cloudy 

LAS PALMAS 

24 79 

Fair 

ZURICH 

14 57 

Onrani 

LISBON 

25 77 

Overcast 




LONDON 

IBM 

Fair 

(Yesfaroavt readings UJS. and Canada at 1700 1 

LOS ANGELES 

28 82 

Cloudy 

GMT, Houston and Los Angeles at Toao GMTjqii 1 


BTtWTS 01 1200 GMT.) 


Situation Forecast for Noon G.M.T. Monday 



Thundantorm 1 { 

Rain 

Snow -)£ 

Freni Movement *)* 


Warm Front 
Cold Front 
Occluded Front 
Quasi-Station ary Front 



Solving the In-Laws Problem: Listen 
And Be Honesty U.S. Professor Says 

‘ UNIVERSITY PARK. Pa. Aug. 31 (UPI) — So maybe his mother 
nags too much about an untidy house or a hastily prepared meal. Maybe 
fiir father makes a few not-so-subtle comments about the size of the 
family's income and house. 

-if you value your marriage, says an associate professor at Pennsylva- 
nia State University, put up with the in-laws. 

"■"If you tell them to mind their own business, you’ll just have more 
problems.*' said Anthony D'AugellL a human development professor 
wj)b specializes in family relations. “It's a mistake to assume relation- 
ships with in-laws aren't feally essential to a good marriage. 

“Marriage is not amply a two-person relationship — it's a bringing 
together of two families.'’ 

Though joining two families in a spirit of harmony is easier said than 
done, the professor said family feuds that pose hazards for newlyweds 
can be avoided if problems are anticipated beforehand. 
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BEING A UJORLD WAR I 
FLYING ACE MUST 6 £ 
VERY PANGER 0 U 5 ... 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
(jl/HAT YOU WOULD DO IF 
YOU WERE CAPTURED? 







HOW VWDULP 
YOU LIKE TO HAVE 
Sil? RODNEY'S NOSE 

tmoFAiicms? 




Y THE SEASON I WPNT 
TELL >111 I WAS AtfP- 
J?1EC* WAS WC FEAP 
YUU Wtt/LPNT DATE 
JUNE. 



THE CHANCES 
ARE THST I 

WOULDN'T 
WAVE. 



K'TS JUST AWkWAED fQZA \ 
WOMAN TO ASH A MAN SHE'S 
JUST MET. ‘MISTET?. TELL ME 
, — WHAT’S MAETTAL 


eEo»j 




PfflENPOKT* 
G0NSR83S ' 
MOMAM 
EWENPOKT? 


OH-HUH. SUES 
JUST AGREED 70 
HOST A FWD- 
PAlSQtG PARTY 
FCK ANV6PSON. 



THINGS ATE GETTING V&HT. ti/SNEB? \ 
CUSH TO BUY AD5V BOOST JOHNS 
POUSmPMGSTOlBlVQmiFY 
(VR-meo&WESsOHECANPe- 
mjSHTHEmmwmmsw\ 
.GOQNTO GET ELECTED. 



SOUNDS LBtB 
A PRETTY 
IMPORTANT 
PARTY. 

I 


wusABjrr.ONB 

8(M. OF FLAT 

punch aw rr 

COUlDBBHBllO 

REAGAN. 

/ 



Unscramble mesa tour Jumbles, 
one leeer to each square, to form / I 
tour orttnary words. *' ce '- r> ‘ 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
j. by Henn Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


GEWED 



U n 




HARCI 





EPITOC 1 

□ 

lXXT □ 



S'AV*. 

!>£>« 

kb t 


RYLURF 


n 

a_ 



WHAT THEY SAC? 
WHEN THE OIL ICI56ER 
CAME TO THE 
PARTY ALL COVERTEG? 
W'Tr PETROLEUM. 


Now arrange the cirded letters to 
term the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above canoon. 


“ Tin lxix m 


Saturday's 


(Answera tomorrow) 

Jumbles: DOUSE RIGOR ABSORB VANITY 
Answer what a surfer is— MAN ' OVER'' BOARD 



Impnmepar P. l.O. - /, Boulevard Sev ”5018 Pans 


’YeAH.MaRSARET. I KNOW! BUTMYmffl IS SAYIN' 
YUMMY SO LOUD I CVIT HEAR MY TEETH SAYIN', 
'MlTdO/T 1 ' ' 


BOOKS — 


WALTER UPPMANN 
AND THE AMERICAN CENTURY 

By Ronald Steel. Atlantic! Utile Brown. 
Illustrated. 669pp. $19.95. 

Reviewed by John Leonard 


"^ti 


T HE scandal surfaced in 1937. 

Walter Lippraann had been 
having an affair wiih his best 
Friend's wife. His best fnencL 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, found 
out about it because of a misdirect- 
ed love letter. .As a result of the 
flap, Lippmann and Helen Aim- 
strong got divorces and married 
each other. Hamilton Armstrong 
would never again permit. Upp- 
mann’s name to be mentioned in 
the pages of Foreign Affairs maga- 
zine, which he edited. According to 
Ronald Steel, the author of this 
rich and rewarding biography, 
there was panic in high places: 

“Dorothy Thompson, whose 
foreign-affairs column alternated 
with Ljppmann’s at the [New York 
Herakl Tribune] and whose office 
was just down the hall from his 
own, even discerned international 
significance in the divorce. A fall- 
ing-out between two such ardent 
and influential internationalists as 
Uppmann and Armstrong, she 
feared, might weaken the willing- 
ness of Americans to confront the 
Nazi menace.” 

l ipp mann in other words, was 
important. Steel, a revisionist his- 
torian of the Cold War and imperi- 
alism. thinks that Uppmann was 
“without a doubt the nation's 
greatest journalist" Certainly his 
syndicated newspaper cojumn. 
“Today and Tomorrow." which he 
wrote for 36 years, was a kind of 
Fifth Estate. “You young men," 
Justice Holmes once told him, 
“seem to think if you sit on the 
world long enough you will hatch 
something ouL You're wrong." 
Uppmann didn't think he was 
wrong, at The New Republic, at 
The New York World, in the pages 
of The Trib, in his many books, in 
his sessions with almost every pres- 
ident from Teddy Roosevelt to 
Richard Nixon, even when he was 

§ laying pingpong with Nonna 
hearer and Irving Thalberg on 
one of his annual transatlantic 
crossings. 

What a glittering career. At Har- 
vard his teachers included George 
Lyman Kittredge, Irving Babbitt 
and George Santayana. A white- 
bearded William James paid the 
undergraduate a personal call. 
Among his classmates were T.S. 
Eliot, John Read. Heywood Broun, 
Van Wyck Brooks and Conrad 
Aiken. He read Lucretius in Latin, 
Dante in Italian and Goethe in 
German, while running the Social- 
ist club. 

From the beginning there was 
always a job. and usually an older 
man to offer it. His father-figures 
ranged from Lincoln Steffens to 
Teddy Roosevelt to Bernard 
Berenson. In addition to Arm- 
strong and Holmes, his friends in- 
cluded Learned Hand, Felix 
Frankfurter and Harold LaskL He 
grasped the point of Freud imme- 
diately. and would later meet him. 
Keynesian economics were ex- 
plained to him by John Maynard 
Keynes, personally. He wrote a 
telegram Tor A1 Smith, a speech for 
Gen. John Pershing, much of Woo- 
drow Wilson's 14 Points and any 
number of confidential memoran- 
da to presidents and members of 
their Cahinets. 

He didn't last long as a Socialist. 
As Steel points out. it was not real- 
ly Socialism; “it was a fruit salad.” 
Although often perceived as lonely 
and brave, he was usually close to 
the public opinion he so disdained 
— a populist progressive, a Wilso- 
nian, a New Dealer, a semi-isola- 


tionisu an interventionist, an 
nationalist, as the times seen 
demand. 

On the Cold War, he was a 
tepid, which is one of his s 
attractions for Steel. On Vie 
he was intrepid; he was again 
war in public from 1965 on; 
mg Lyndon Johnson to revil 
— the very Lyndon Johnsor 
had received him in his bed . - 
in 1964. He went from Lj 
Johnson's bedroom to an inte 
with Robert Kennedy, and 
Kennedy to stay oat of pro . .. 
rial politics that year. His a ‘ 
would be different in 1968. . . 

Steel wants Uppmann to 
for everything, good and bad •' ' ^ 
we have come to understar. : 

“liberal’’ in 20th-century Am- • 
idealism, vacillation, techxux- 
hypocrisy, energy, fatigue, c 
sion. mod intentions and bat i ' 
ory. This is a heavy biirdt ' 
bear, even for a man . they t • 

“Buddha” in college because ». - 
pudginess, and especially %. r .* 
man who promoted Hoover'" 

. voted For London, WilDde, D 
(the second time around), t- 
bower and Nixon (the first 
around). If he was a libera . - 
feared “the tyranny of the ma > 
and hoped for a “disintere 
elite, philosopher-kings and s 
rai. Free speech and other civi ' . . 
erties were not among his p 
ties. 

He was, as Steel says, a coi 
cared man but not an enignu 
felt himself unloved as a child - 
never bothered to engage his : 
ishness; not a single one cf • 
thousands of columns was dev . 
to the Nazi death camps. He , :* ’• 
emotionally constipated until ~ 
en Armstrong opened his “cag 

He loved access to power, 
power itself. He was often wi-~ ■ 
but no more often than anvi l , . 
else who bad to form so n .. . 
opinions. His end — deserte " ~ 
friends on the Vietnam ques 
stuffed in a nursing home b) ~ . . . 
distraught Helen — was sad. -' 

I think Steel has written a dr~ - 
ent book from the one he tho 
he was writing. “Waller IT*. J * 
maim" is less about the failuflUlCiI *4 * 
20th-century American libera 
than it is about the failure of 5 t • r 
century American jOurnalistr1;inf' i J 
journalism hunkered down * 
govemmenL The book I read ii 
tremely good. 


John Leonard is on the staff 'of 
New York Times. -- - 

W. German Rightist . - . 
Egged Into Silence ; - : 

MUNICH, Aug. 31 
Demonstrators greeted an'nj- 
rightist leader with a barrage-.:- 
eggs yesterday evening, break-: • 

up a rally of the National Gere. 

Party with noisemakers and she • 
of “Nazis out." No fighting, iJ:_ . 
ries or arrests were reported- . 

Kari-Heinz Lindner, naiic - 
chairman of the National Gea^ 
Party, was pelted with eggs as : . 
attempted to speak by the don 
strators, estimated by police • 
number about 3,000 and said tc t ' 
mostly leftists. The demonstraK^, '/- 
chanted through loudspeak' ^--' 
looted horns and whistles and n ,'- 1 '■ 
bells so loudly- that Mr. Lmdj /-'- 
could hardly be heard, de^jit '. 
large loudspeaker system, wimi^ 7 ' -: 
es said. >' 


Chess. 


By Robert Byr:':.'\ 


0- 

a 


T HE more sophisticated the 
player, the more likely he is to 
panic when he sees that, although 
it may take 15 moves, there is no 
way to stop his opponent from in- 
filtrating 

In such a predicament, he will 
grasp at anything, even an un- 
sound attack, to try to make his 
opponent go astray. Such a desper- 
ate measure will usually fail, as it 
did for Yasser Seirawan, a Seattle 
grandmaster candidate, against 
Grandmaster Waller Browne of 
Berkeley in the United Slates 
Championship in Greenville. Pa. 

Had Seirawan played 12 P-K4, 
he would have opposed Browne's 
hippopotamus- formation with a 
Maroczy bind, with all its compli- 
cations. Instead, he adopted an in- 
vention of the World Champion. 
Anatoly Karpov, namely. 12 
K3, with the idea of gening 
slightly superior ending after 
12 ... Q-B2; 13 N-Q4, BxB: 14 
KxB. Q-N2ch?!; 15 Q-B3, QxQch; 
16 NxQ. However. Browne crossed, 
him up with 14 ... N-K4, deny- 
ing White any initiative. 

As Browne pointed out, it would 
have been advisable for Seirawan 
to bolster his king position with 19 
N-K4. N-B4; 20 N-B2. Instead. 19 
N-N 1?! took the QN out of central 
action. 

While Seirawan took out insur- 
ance with 20 N-R3 against Black's 
ever achieving a queenside break 
with ... P-QN4. Browne shifted 
his attention to the other wing with 
20 ... P-KR4. Now 21 P-R4 was 
mandatory to stop the breakup of 
the White kingside pawns by 21 
■ ■ ■ P-R51, but Seirawan heedless- 
ly played 21 R-QNl?! 

The damage 10 White's kingside 
was apparent after 27 N-R3: 

There was no way to stop the ded- 
sive attack ... NxP. 



Petition alter 27 . . ,N-M 


Browne had played 32 ... Pxl 
Seirawan would have had a dri.'t; -\- 
by 33 QxNch, R-R2; 34 Q-B6., “ 

R/2-N2; 35 Q-R6ch and perpeti. 
check. However. Browned 32 ‘ 

B-B5 slopped the threat of' ./*->'? -•■ 
QjtNmate and left Seirawan 
down. 

It took Browne an agonhsa^; i i- 
ltwig rime to unravel his positic- ; r -' ; -- 
but with such a material' advs.r-..^ 
tage. be could well afford to be '' c -. 
careful. Of course, he expect' ... 
Seirawan 10 resign at any momer' 
but it was not until 52 . . . R-F 
threatening 53 ... Q-R3 arO- 5 
54 ... RxP, that he did so. . 

■MSUWOTENlNe -t*'-.. 


N-KB3 28NXP WN . - 

P-QN3 SO-H K-M 

P-B4 WOO 

B-N2 M JR*P BOl . 


MS 

B4D 

p*p 


K-R2, ... R-KN1 
P-KN4. Accordingly, 
partly bluffing, partly hoping, 
tned the wild'ZS NxP?, PxN; 29 <$■ 
N6. K-Rl; 30 R-Nl, R-KN1; 31 
RxP. 

If. after 31 ... BxR; 32 BxN, 


and ... 
Seirawan. 


N-K4 

B-B2 

KF 

MDU 

rao 

s-sz 

MO 

H-BSdl 

N-XB4 

M3 

NR 3 


XIBkM B4S A 

BB.B3 P-KI V >■ 

MK« Ml . ,/■ :, >■ 

suo -.L 

XVrBl JtrtO 

JJQW M4 

HMQ MS 

iua 

40M-N4 

410.XB 
ON-QS 

tiBFKNf 


■HIWO 

43 R 4 CB 1 

ffSaa 



,*^1/ 

ses m 

01683 B 4 H Vi '. 
9KemBf 4 
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, „ ended to 5 Sets; 

Evert, Austin Also Advance 



$SiS mm 




MHW YORK, ^ 3j (NYT) — 
nfflaao Vilas escaped in five 
jj -fflid Ywuudc Noah fretted 
- ' off-coort problems, but 

' “jris Evert Lloyd continued her 
•. -lhodkal march to the last 16 
stertt^y is.tbe DJS. Open tennis 


, The tmperature ag ain reached 

-degrees Fahrenheit at the Na- 
',,-nal Tennis Center, and British 
: : jranoen counted -76‘ jets passing 
' ahead during Busier Mottram’s 

- ‘ lour- 32-minute victory over 
, nk raster in-five sets. But Evert 
r,-. : t that planes do not bother her, 

i- Wendy White gave her even 
/ r trouble, taking only one game 

- . sadhset, 

.....ly contrast, top-seeded Tracy 
-jtin struggled from a 1-4 deficit 
- die opening set against Sylvia 
_■ idea of West Germany before 
'.-nhlg, 6-4, 6-4. The -defen ding 

- mpion, 17 years old, next faces 
. pnia Ruzici, and the steady 

. • of tough opponents (Anne - 

;y th, Rosie Casals and Hanika) 
_ ' f wear cm her. If Austin wins, 
_ V'e will be no letup next week, 

- y : i Dianne Fromholtz or Pam 
'■ ver her quarterfinal opponent 
. Evert possibly meeting her in 

. . semifinals. 

Back hi Form 


to® 19, said: “Now they come to 
see me because I am black. Maybe 
someday they come to see me be- 
cause I am Noah.” 


join Vitas Gerulaiiis, Eddie Dibbs, 
Peter Fleming and Jose-Luis Gere 

, - .s --- — on the sidelines. AH four were vic- 

use I am Noah urns of middle-tier pros who lurk 

nat was clearly the case yester- in 'the shadows, waitin g for their 
aay m the grandstand. Noah beat games to rise as high as the sum- 
rurceil, 21 , the surprise of the mer temperatures, 
summer circuit since turning pro ; Gonzalez arrived here fresh 
last month, because of a stronger, from a victory over Jimmy Con- 
weightier game. Nine of his 12 aces nors last wok m Cincinnati. His 
during the 2-hour- 15-minute world ranking had improved from 
. m atch c ame on second serves. The 81 to 58, and his confidence soared 
rorce of his game was especially when he swept the first set from 
evident when he served at 5-4 in Vilas with five aces and then broke 
the second set At 30-all he double- to take the second set. 

recovered , wi ^ h “ ^ “I'm all the time worried about 
a deep first serve to the backhand these guys that have nothing to 
and a forehand that Purcell re- Jose,” v3as said. “They have a goal 

He was the runner-up in the U^. 

clay championships after having . v ' las ^-4* ^ 

come through the qualifying because he did not panic. “I was 
seems refreshingly canid and at- maJcijl S errors, but hejvas making 
traded a group of youthful follow- more winners,” he said. “I 

ws, who hdd up a bed sheet with he couldn’t play that weU all 

his name on it during the match. “** Of 06 : 

When Purcell showed up for the VUfls ^ 001 Pkyed particularly 
news conference later, be was |^ce the tournament was 
wearing a Yankee batting helmet shut® 1 from clay to hard courts. 
Asked why, Purcefl replied, “It’s overpowered by Butch 

pennant time.” Walts in af four-hour match two 

Noah is more complex. For all ?S° and was beaten by 

the dy namics of his game, he L**® 5 111 “e round of 16 last year. 

sneaks harrfv ahnve a whisner at tile Ouster of GerulaillS 


from a vtetoiy over Jimmy Con- 
nors last' week in Cinc inna ti. His 
world ranking had improved from 
81 to 58, and his confidence soared 
when he swept the first set from 
Vilas with five aces and then broke 
to take the second set 
“rm all the time worried about 
these guys that have nothing to 
lose,” Vilas said. “They have a goal 
that they want to be 40 or 50 in the 
world. For him, the summer was 




6th Straight Loss 

Pirates Go Down 
To Seaver’s Reds 


38*5 

& 



ractod a groep of youthful follow- ^ J 3 ® 01 ® winners,” he said. ”i 
srs, who hdd up a bed sheet with he couldn’t play that weU all 

ris name on it during the match. tiie time. ... 


news conference later, be was 
wearing a Yankee batting helmet 
Asked why, Purcell replied, “It’s 
pennant time.” 

Noah is more complex. For all 
the dynamics of his gone, he 
speaks barely above a whisper at 


Alan Jones leads the pack shortly after the start of the Dutch Formula- 1 Grand Prix. 

Piquet Wins Dutch Grand Prix 


ZANDVOORT, Netherlands, 
Aug. 31 (UPn — Nelson Piquet of 
Brazil won the Dutch Formula- 1 
Giand Prix today and moved to 
within two points of the World 


“We still have three Gand Prixs 
coming." 

Piquet, 28. covered the 72-lap, 
306. 1 44-Jriloxneter ( 1 90.235-imlc) 
course in an hour 38 minutes 13.83 


vert now has won 38 of her last mtirinp about a recent interview *** he now has - a solid chance of 
.. ingles matches. She was beaten that hegave to Rock and Folk a reachill 8 the semifinals. 

by Evonne Goolagong Caw- French monthly magazine . He said . ®f*h day of the world’s 
V ini the Wimbledon final. She that he had tried hashish and that , ncbcst tournament, which is offer- 
• lost only six games in her first other top players used drugs, for “g $654,082 jba prize money, was a 
e matches here, the same type leisure *r»d aiding their court pier- sellout, with paid attendance at 
.* ' dy performance that accompa- fo nnanca - . 17,875. The daytime session was 

- ' her four previous U.S. Open The article, released last week, 180111 0111 ^ hours in advance. 


aswHonferaices. Yet ail France is °P enfid VU2 * S quarter of the draw. Drivers Championship leader, seconds at an average speed 'of 


t alking about a recent interview 
that he gave to Rock and Folk, a 
French monthly magazine. He said 
that be had tried hashish and that 
other top players used drugs, for 
leisure and aiding their court per- 


• % think die’s playing wefl,” said 
'■ j te, who gave Austin a sound 
. r - beforelpsing, 6-2, 6-4, in the 
' ~-o Women’s Gqt last week. 

; ■" -»! was just really moving me 
; ' nd. I never had a chance. 
‘ i'playing tough.” 

■- > was Noah, who reached the 
th round and a possible meet- 
; “with top-seedied, Bjorn Borg 
"• a 6-4, 2-6^ 6-4, 64 derision 
; -MdPuredL 

‘ ist year," after he had lost a 
"■ ■" ~ -ing five-set match kN Johan 
” - “.t in the grandstand;; Noah, 


has apparently divided Noah’s 
concentration. He said he had 
received late-night phone calU 
from reporters and others since his 
arrival here, although be declined 


* 64, in the from reporters and others since his 
i last week, arrival here, although he declined 
moving me to be specific about the nature of 
[. a chance.-, the -rails. However, the French 
Tennis- Federation became so 
reached the .. alarmed about Noah’s comments 
•sable meet-, tiiat officials yesterday ordered an 
Bjorn Borg inquiry on the use of drugs on the 
64 derision tour. 

For more than two sets against 
had Tost a Francisco Gonzalez of Puerto 
h kN Johan Rico, the fourth-seeded Vilas won- 
and;; Noah, dered whether he -was destined to 


SATURDAY’S MATCHES 
Meal States 
Ttdrd Round 

Woltefc Fteok, Poland, art. Von WteHskv. US. 
3-*. «-l. 6-1. 7-62 Brian Teachsr, dot Vl|oy 


fic about the nature Of AnvrWoU IndloL 6-7, 6^. 7^, 6-2,- Gulllerma Vitos. 
However, the French Arventlno.drtFrwielseoGoiu«M. Puarto Rico, 


astase Fined a 2d Time 
or Conduct in U.S. Open 


By Jane Gross 


. .. . V YORK, Aug. 31 (NYT) — 7 

te second time in three days, 
lastase was fined for un- 
manlike conduct at the UK 
.. mi an Rio. Friday, on an afternoon 
, L the crowd watched John 
: j ! nlu Sileroe, Jinany Cramors, Martf- 
. . ratflova and Andrea Jaqger 
to thetiiiid round. 

• ' 7 : 'tase was pmalizod 2 prints 

. ' 6-2, 6-2, 6-2 loss to 'Harold 
: : and. then he .was fined 
■■■.*■ jy the Grand. Fnx supervisor 
; - Rowing two Tennis bans at the 

•' 'Vf' Wedne^ay, ishen Nasiase 
Patrice Dominguez,- he was 
$750 — $250 for an obscene 
■ a directed at an official and 
“or hitting a linesman with'a 
balL "Apart from travri 
• Nastase’s brief appearance 
■as cost him $175; he has won 

- i as a second-round loser and 
- -ay $1^50 in fines for violat- 

- te code of conduct adopted 
Men’s International Profes- 
Tennis CouncD five years 

Strict Supervision ' 

stase’s matches have been 
uled and supervised rarrfully 
a repeat of the 17-minute 

— — — ’ 1 disturbance in his evening 

x with McEnroe last year. He 
■©quested a night date with 
to avoid the midday heat, 

- ~ JtHtiament officials apparent- 

i R^abetta-ofsdiedmmgliim 

{ F&ecodctailhoum 
If a ''siase was annoyed that his re- 
, a 1 j had hot been honored, but 
St i ^ is evtai more piqued by wbax 
Bed the uneven application of 
„ aoduct rules. He had watched 
v__ v Gerulaitis lose to Hank 

- ” sr Thursday night and b*»d lis- 
~ i to Gendaitis make com- 

• i ' w s to the officials that are not 
- -stedin polite society. 

-V 1 m - Idling you, everybody’s 

Z jring out there,” Nasiase said. 
^^■<oody. else gets fined They 
£ for my matches.” 

: is his fashion, Nastase be- 
i more argumentative and de- 

• sttative after Solomon gained 

- coL With Solomon teadmg, 4- 
_tbe second set, Nasiase was 
tied the first penalty point for 


3-6. 3-6, 6^, 64. 6-2; BuBtcr Mnttram. Britain. d«f. 
Hank Pflster, US. 7-4, 4-6, 6-6, 34, 66; YormJck 
Noah, Trance, art Mel PurceU, US.66. 61 «. 
6 - 6 . 

WoraefTt Stales 
Third Round 

Chris Evert- Lloyd, U4, drt Wendv White. 
ii*. 6-1. 6-1; Dianne FromhoRz. Australia. Oaf. 
Sum Lea Australia, 6-0, 6-2; Mhno Janowe, 
YVflaslavla drt Kate Latham. US. 64, 64; Tra- 
cy Austin. UJLtdrt Sylvia Hanika West Gcrmo- 
nv,6-6 6 •*: Viroinio Ruzici. Romania drt. Pam 
TecBuorden. lli. 61 2-6. 6-3; Pom Shrtver. Ui. 
drt Bettina Bunaa ILL 60. 60; JaArme Russell, 
ua.det. Susan Moscarln, 6-1 3a 6-2. 

FRIDAY'S MATCHES 
M en ’s States 
Second Round 

Harold Salomon. UJS» drt tile Nasiase. 
Romania 64.6-2, 6-2; Brian Gottfried. US- drt 
Tim GuUftson. US, 64. Vt, 64; Ivan Lsart. 
CmchoslavakWdrt Chris Mayotte. U^. 64. 6-6 
6-a; Ride Mew, US. drt Chip Haver. US. 6-6 
6-6 6-4; pascal Porta. Trance, drt Tim WUU- 
saa. US. 7-& 6-Z 3-6. 6-3; Thierry Tuiasne, 
France, drt Mike Gnmt US. 63. 63.5-7.6C.63; 


Alan Jones of Ausralia. 

Piquet, biding his time, moved 
into the lead after 12 laps and kept 
pulling further ahead of the field, 
building up a safe maigin thm put 
him out of reach of his opponents. 

“1 only realized I had won when 
I saw the checkered flag because 
anything can happen in motor rao- 
ing,” Piquet said after the race. 
“The car went perfectly. 1 had no 
problems whatsoever.” 

Piquet was non-commital about 
closing the two-point gap separat- 
ing him from Jones. 

“It's too early to say.” he said. 


-186.995 kilometers an hour 
(116.181 mph). 

When the green light flashed on 
at the start, Jones sped his Wil- 
liams past front-row starters Rate 
Amoux and Jean- Pierre JabouiDe, 
both of France and both driving 
turbo-powered Ren&ulls. 

But Jones was able to keep the 
lead for only two laps before he 
was forced into the pits for repairs 


pionship points that be was pick- 
ing up so regularly this season. 

Jones still leads the. standings 
with 47 prints, followed' by Piquet 
with 45. 

Carlos Rente mann of Argentina 
is third with 33, Jacques Laffite of 
France fourth with 32 and Rene 
Amoux fifth with 29. 

Laffite Overtaken 

Laffite, in his Ligier, took the 
lead after Jones dropped out and 
held it for 10 laps before Piquet 
moved ahead coming from fourth 
position. 

By half-way, Piquet bad opened 


! forced mto tto pits ror repairs ' half-secriid l^d from liffite. 
the nght hand skirt, which he B ^ UD0 Gia^ui of Italy in an 


damaged gr ayin g a guard rail. 

He rejoined the race a lap be- 
hind ana finished 11th, three laps 
behind and well out of the cham- 


Jaeger’s father, Roland, seemed 

l- , . Francf.drt Mike Grant LLS-63, 63,5-7.6-0. 63: 

more nervous than his danghto- RMtaista>Mn,Nci»zaaia«L(te<.PrterRm- 
about her professional debut at- the i»rt.u^. 6-6 iu. 36.63; Gtoamocirpoattoiv, 
UB. Open. “I figured she couldn't ^ ZZ 

m l. • r vs tt ta , non* U&* Art. ButeH Waits. U5u &Z. 6 - 1 . 60 : 

nurt ner, be said of DovalL T>ot jam mcEvm. u£_def. stew Krvt*tvitz.u^7- 
that’s why there are-seeds and iro> 6 *-». <j- 2 j a-mi* Mittoo. sou» Africa, dei. 
sets."- .Earlier- in the afternoon. Amla - «*"**4»m»**i i«rry moot. ua. art 

“““ ™ UUIKXJ r’ StataOd Steaort, US, 6-1 7-a 66; Sammy 

jaeger watched his 17-year-oid GiommoNa us- art riiz Bu«tata,us- 6 - 2 . 4 - 
danghter, Suzy, lose to Laura du cob. Ausmaia act bhu» wn- 

Pfml (A.’) fi-T tentWTj, US- 63,6-16-6 


ry Bradshaw, no stranger at boznb- 

fri day’s matches ing the Dallas secondary, threw 

one touchdown pass and set up an- 
Haroid Salomon. US- drt ilte Nastase. Other SCOTC last night tO cany the 
Romania. 6-2, 6-2 6-2; Brian GotMrtad. US- drt Pittsburgh STeelers to a 31-1Q «thi - 

bhton viooryover the previously 
6 - 4 ; Rick Mry«r, us- dot. chip Hoaotr. us, 6-6 unbeaten Cowboys. 

6-6 6-4; Posen! Pttrta. Franc*, drt Tim WUU- After both tMITHI traded field 

Francoort Mite Grant S. ^ a 3-3 standoff at intermis- 

Russan Simpson. New zooiairt drt peter Rm- son, Bradshaw completed five 


Steelers Hand Cowboys 
Only Preseason Setback 

From Agency Dispatches 

IRVING, Texas, Aug. 31 — Ter- touchdowns by Ottis Andersonn to 


Bruno Giacomelli of Italy in an 
Alfa Romero was lying third, 13.25 
seconds behind, with Amoux 
fourth followed by Mario Andretti 
and Rentemann. 

But in the 40th lap Giacomelli, 
who was challenging Laffite hard 
for second place, spun on the track 
in the home straight, losing preci- 
ous seconds and dropping back to 
seventh. 

In the 62d lap, Derek Daly in a 
Tyrrell had a shock when his car 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 31 (AP) — 
Left fielder George Foster, hitting 
3-for-5, and pitcher Tom Sea ver 
each drove in two runs as Cincin- 
nati beat Pittsburgh, 5-3, yester- 
day, extending the Pirates' losing 
streak to six games. Pittsburgh has 
now lost 10 of its last 13 games. 

The Reds took a 2-0 lead in the 
first inning against Jim Bibby (15- 
5) as Dave Concepcion singled and 
scored on Foster’s double and Dan 
Driessen singled home Foster. The 
Pirates tied the score against 
Seaver in the bottom of the first, 
after a leadoff triple by Omar 
Moreno. 

But Cincinnati went ahead 5-2 
in the fourth when Foster led off 
.with his 20th homer of the season. 
Driessen singled and advanced to 
second on a hit by Joe Nolan. Af- 
ter Ray Knight hit into a double 
play, Ron Oester was walked in- 
tentionally and Seaver doubled to 
score Driessen and Oester. 

This was Seaver’s second hit of 
the season, and it chased Bibby. 
Pittsburgh added a run in the sixth 
when Dave Parker donbled and 
scored on Ed Ott’s single, one of 
nine hits off Seaver, whose 241st 
career victory raised his record for 
the season to 6-7. He has pitched 
two complete games. 

PtaBBa 6, Padres 1 
Padres 5, JPhiines 1 

In San Diego, Broderick Perkins 
hit three run-scoring singles and 
John Curtis pitched a four-hitter to 
lead San Diego to a 5-1 victory 
over Philadelphia and a split of 
their doubleheader. Dick Ruthven 
had pitched an right-hitter to win 
the opener, 5-3. 

Astros 2, Cubs 0 

In Chicago, Terry Puhl drove in 
both runs as Houston blanked 
Chicago, 2-0. Vero Ruhle (8-3) 
struck out four and walked two in 
his first shutout of the season. It 
was the Astros' 11th victory in a 
row over the Cubs. 


UJL Open. “1 figured she couldn't 
hurt her,” be Said of Duvall, “hut 
that’s why there are-seeds and up- 
sets.” Earlier in the afternoon, 
Jaeger watched his 17-year-okJ 
daughter, Suzy. lose to Laura du 
Pont, 6-2, 6-1. 

While Andrea Jaeger has had a 
glorious summer, losing in the 
Wimbledon quarterfinals to Chris 
Evert Lloyd and beating Tracy 
Austin at a New Jersey tourna- 
ment last week, Navratilova has 
struggled. On Friday she dropped 
a set to Leslie Allen, before win- 
ning, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2. Navratilova has 
never won the U.S. Open and com- 
plains regularly about the difficult 
conditions here. 

McEnroe Confident 

In addition to the crowds, noise, 
beat and variable court surface, a 
battery of allergies and a sore 
shoulder have bothered her. 

McEnroe, the defending cham- 
pion, also has had his share of 
troubles, defaulting one post- Wim- 
bledon tournament with a 
sprained ankle and losing in the 
first round of another. On Friday, 
after beating Steve Krulevitz, 7-6. 
6-0, 6-2, he said each match in- 
creased his confidence in ins physi- 
cal fitness. 

“As you play more and gel the 
feeling erf bow you’re going to re- 
act when you dive for a ball, it 
makes a difference,” McEnroe 
said. 

Connors, fitter than McEnroe or 
Bjorn Borg, is eager to add another 
even-numbered U.S. Open cham- 
pionship to his 1976 and 1978 ti- 
tles.' 


passes for 75 yards on a 96-yard 
scoring drive to put the Steders in 
position for running back Russell 
Davis’ five-yard touchdown run. 

In Cincinnati, Ed Murray 
kicked field goals of 49, 34, 51, 30 


lead St Louis to a 21-13 victory 
over Chicago. 

In East Rutherford, NJ., Rich- 
ard Todd’s four touchdown passes, 
including a 90-yarder to Johnny 
Lam Jones and two short ones to 
Bruce Harper, carried the New 
York Jets to a 32-7 victory over the 
New York Giants. 

In Green Bay, Wis, Matt Rob- 
inson passed for 186 yards, with 
touchdowns of six yards to Jon 
Keyworth and 30 to RDey Odoms, 
as Denver beat the Green Bay 
Packers, 3&-0. 

In Anaheim. CaKL, Pat Haden, 


ous seconds and dropping back to Dodgers 4, Expos 3 

In Los Angeles. Dusrv Ralrra- hit 
In the 62d lap, Derek Daly in a a twoom, tSo^n Sle in the 
Tyrrell had a shock when his car third, and Jay Johnstone singled 
jumped a guard rail on a hairpin home the winning run in the sev- 
bend landing on top of the bani- m th, lifting Los Angeles to a 4-3 


- , c , n — 

c m na U . 15-10. 

UtellMO 9D9lCS „ „ 

Sccsod Romd VBdllgS WIB 

Marita Navramova. UA. drt Lastfe Aitea, T - . . _ _ 

U.S.A-1. 43. 63: Andrea Jaasir. US. drt. Jeanne In Ktoommgloil, Mum, lOTQmy 

Duvait. u-s.6-a.63; Brtsv Naoeban, us, drt Kramer threw two touchdown 

passes ^K^hNord returned a 

Holloulst. UJL. drt' Roberta McOdhnn U A. 6-U P3SS interception 4* yards tOT a 
60; Candv Reynolds. U.S. art Dux hoc Lea touchdown 3S Minnesota closed 

om iisNFL exhibition season with 
DuPont, as. drt. Susan Joan, us- 63. *-i; a Ja-lo triumph over Cleveland, 
umsay Mona us- drt FeHdoHDinicx.usuA- In Chicago, Jim Hart completed 

15 of 26 passes for 258 yards and 
drt Anm white, us, one touchdown and set up two 


and 27 yards as Detroit edged Gn- bidding to open the National 
ri n na t i, 15-10. Football League season as the 

v-. starting Los Angeles quarterback. 


touchdown as Minnesota closed 
out its NFL exhibition season with 
a 38-16 tiiumph over Cleveland. 

In Chicago, Jim Hart completed 
15 of 26 passes for 258 yards and 
one touchdown and set up two 


Conner’s Freedom Named 
To Defend America’s Cup 

From Agency Dispatches 

NEWPORT, RJL, Aug. 31 — iris efforts, which left him a distant 


Dennis Conner was chosen by the 
New York Yacht Chib selection 
committee Friday to skipper Free- 
dom in the 24th defense of the 
America's Cup. 

The committee’s visit to Free- 
dom's berth occurred as the inevi- 
table conclusion to the summer- 
long sailing trials, which were 
dominated by Conner, a San Di- 
ego drapery manufacturer. 

Matures earlier, the committee’s 
boat paid its long-expected call on 
Clipper, the other U.S. ctm tender, 
to thank skipper Russell Long for 


■i- z'of play. Solomon was lead- 
2-0, in me third set when Nas- 
said be could not hear the 
because of airplane noise; he 
penalized again for throwing 
alls at the chair nmpire. 

' Wardrobe Problems 

.. if ore the last game, Nastase 
die court to change his sweat- 
.ed shorts, in preparation, he 
, for a doubles, match. He be- 
,to change while still in view of 
y c of the 20,226 Spectators, but 
: tilted, without a point pcnal- 
' to be more discreet. Nastase 
. died from white shorts to yd- 
;• - ones in the referee’s office. 
a^ff, : the ISyear-oid who has 
°od shot at the s emif inals be- 
?e of the 'default of Evonne 
’ akgongCawiey, also had ward- 
;■ *«ffictritiM after her tidy 6-0, 
~ victoiy ova:- Jeanne Duvall. 

gtt tarivedai the National Tea- 
\ Ceoter with only one outfit, 
ti > <fitoovqrcd tlm sire was 
: ffikdi n angks and dotdries. - 
• maittcSj the shorts and 

“®t Ac is paal to wear by a 
' HErffc aariufaettirer .were 
: med ahd dned in the locker 
«>m. . ... c 



lMtedPmir*i - 


Dennis Conner, skipper of the Axnericao yadrt 

nn after being dumped OYertoard, accortSM to tratfifaoa, after 

K and Ms crew were selected to defendthe Americas Oip. 


second to Conner in the 12-meter 
yacht races on Rhode Island 
Sound. 

Conner trounced Long by 2 
minutes, 37 seconds Friday in 
what proved to be the last race of 
the final trials. 

Both yachts were across the 
starring line ahead of the gun, but 
Conner was on a tack that forced 
him to circle the race committee 
boat before re-crossing the line. 
That allowed Long to gain a 29- 
second edge. 

Short-Lived Advantage 

He did not retain the advantage 
for long. Freedom overtook 
Clipper on the first. leg of the tri- 
angular course and rounded the 
weather mark with a 31 -second 
lead. - 

• Conner led by 37 seconds at the 
second mark and by 46 seconds as 
the yachts rounded the leeward 
buoy in 10-lmot, southeasterly 
winds. 

Freedom, moving better in the 
right air, opened up a huge lead on 
the second beat up the windward 
leg and rounded the mark two 
nrinutes. 54 seconds ahead of 
Clipper. Long dosed the gap on 
the next leg of the 19.9-mile course 
butstill trailed by 2;37 at the fifth 
mark, where the race committee 
halted the match. 

Australia cruised past France 
for a smooth victory yesterday in 
the opener of a best-of-seven final 
series to deter min e die challenger. 

The challenging yacht will try to 
break a 129-year winning streak 
against the American defender in a 
best-of-seven yachting spectacular 

^he ork Yacht Club, 

meanwhile, announced rules 
changes for the 1983 competition. 

The dub, which owns the cop 
and needs adversaries to challenge 
for that prize, decided that all limi- 
tations as to equipments, such as 
sail doth, for the foreign yachts 
would be lifted. This will cause fu- 
ture competitions to be more even. 

More Sports 
\ On Page 17 


passed for 188 yards and three 
touchdowns as the Rams beat San 
Diego, 34-17. 

CSffhanger in Oakland 

In Oakland, Jim Plunkett fired a 
14-yard touchdown pass to Der- 
rick Ramsey in the final seconds 
and Jim Breech kicked the extra 
point to lift Oakland to a 24-23 
victory over Philadelphia. 

In Tncson, Ariz~, Steve Deberg 
hit wide receiver Freddie Solomon 
with a 62-yard touchdown strike 
early in the first quarter to lead 
San Francisco to a 31-21 victory 
over Kansas City. 

Friday night in Seattle, Jeff 
Moore ran 2 and 3 yards for touch- 
downs and Efren Herrera kicked 
field goals of 53, 47 and 42 yards 
to cany the Seahawks to a 30-23 
victoiy over New England. 

In Tampa Bay, Danny Buggs 
caught two key passes in the 
fourth-quarter, helping the Buc- 
caneers to an 11-6 triumph over 
Washington. 

In Atlanta, Reggie Smith scored 
on a 96-yard run with the opening 
kickoff to spark Atlanta to an ear- 
ly 28-paini lead, and the Falcons 
went on to score their only victory 
of the exhibition season, a 51-35 
victory over Baltimore. 

In New Orleans, Miami shut out 
the Saints. 20-0. David Woodley 
replaced veteran Bob Griese in the 
second quarter and led the Dol- 
phins on a four-play, 64-yard 
touchdown drive, teaming with 
Elmer Bailey for the 11-yard 
touchdown strike to give Miami a 
17-0 lead. 

Transactions 

BASEBALL 
American L ua gae 

DETROIT— Stoned Alan TrarranelL Aortetapi 
MILWAUKEE— Recattod John TUnn and Do- 
vid La Point, PUctaa. and Nod YosL catcfter, 
from Vancouver of the PadfUS Coast Leaaue. 

TEXAS— Placed Bump Wills, Mlelder. an the 
15-day disabled Ibt Recalled Mike Rkhardf. Irt- 
flekter. from awrtetton el ta International 
Leaaue. 

TORONTO Pieced Otto Velez, designated 
hitter, on Hie 2Vdav disabled IM. Recoiled Paal 
Hodgson, outfielder, from Kinston of file Caroli- 
na League. 

national League 

LOS ANGELES— Activated Manny Mata, out- 
fielder. Placed Pedro Guerrero outfielder, on 
the 21-day disabled (1st. Recalled Bobby iWteft- 
elL oulfteJder. from Atauauerque of the Pacific 
Coast League. 

NEW YORK— Recalled Ed Lvnett, ol letter, 
from Tidewater afftte international Leoooe. 

PITTSBURGH— Signed Berate Carta out- 
fielder. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Recalled BUI Bard ley, 
Mike Rowland, PM Nastu and Fred Brehring, 
pitchers from Phoenix of fttf Pacific Coact 
League. Also recoiled Mike Gllnapsis, Ed Plonk 
and Jeff Etember. pitchers; Crate Landis, out- 
fielder; and Jose Barrios mflelder; hut an- 
nounced Ittev will not see action. 

ST-LOUI S Named Whiter Herzog general 
m anager and Red schaenrtentt Interim mono- 

FOOTBALL 

National PeottaU Leagse 
MIAMI— Signed John Testermaa running 
back, waived Burton LawtefA offensive suvd. 


Daly, visibly shaken, was pulled 
out of the car by marshals but he 
was unhurt and walked back to the 
pits after lying on the grass for a 
couple of minutes. 

Eleven racers finished out of the 
24 who started. 


Dutch Grand Prbc 

L Nelson Piquet. Brazil, Brabham, l hour. 38 
minutes. 13JD seconds, overage speed 11A1M 
mph. 

X Rene Amoux. Franca. Renault. 1:18:2674. 

1 Jacques Laffite. France. Ugler. I :J8:27.26. 

4. Carlas Reutemann. Argentina. William* 
1:38:79.11 

5. Jeon -Pierre Jarler, Prance. Tyrrell 
1JV.-UJS. 

& Alain Prod. France. McLaren, l:39:3Ml 

7. Gllies VTfieneuvc, Canada, Ferrari. 1 lap be- 
hind. 

L Marla Andretti, UJL, Lotus. J laps beMnd. 

9. Judy Scheelrter, South Africa. Ferrari. 7 lop i 
behind. 

1 a. Marc Surer, Swttzerkmd, ATS, 3 taps beMnd. 
11. Alan Jones. Australia. WTUtams. 3 loro be- 
hind. 

Orand Prfx Staedtas 

1. Alan Jones. Australia. 47 points. 

2. Nelson Piquet. Brazil «5L 

X Cartes Re u temann, Argentina. 31. 

A. Jacques Laffite, France. 32. 

& Rene Amoux. France, 39. 

6. D Idler pironl France. 31 

7. Jeaa-Plerre Jabauille, France. 9. 

8. Ricardo Patron, Italy, 7. 

8. Ella ae AngeUs. Italy, 7. 

TO. Derek Daly, Ireland. A 

10. Jean-Pterr* Jarler, France. A 


victory over Montreal. 

Mets 9, Giants 5 

In San Francisco, a misjudged 
pop-fly double by Steve Hender- 
son triggered a seven-mn rally in 
the sixth and New York beat San 
Francisco, 9-5. The game was tied 
2-2 with one out when Henderson 
popped to short right. Second 
baseman Joe Pettini chased the 
ball but stopped, expecting right 
fielder Larry Herndon to make the 
play, and the ball dropped in. 

Cardfnah 5, Braves 3 

In St Louis, Tony Scott drove in 
two runs with a single to cap a 
three-run fourth inning and lead 
St Louis to a 5-3 triumph over At- 
lanta. 

Angels 12, Orioles 6 

In the American League, in Bal- 
timore, Rick Miller drove in four 
runs and Jason Thompson hit a 
three-run pinch homer to power 
California to a 12-6 victoiy over 
Baltimore. 

Yankees 9, Mariners 3 

In New York, Aurelio Rodri- 
guez lined a two-run angle off the 
glove of third baseman Dan Meyer 

Red Smith 


to spark a six-run fifth inning , and 
New York went on to crush Seat- 
tle, 9-3. The victory, coupled with 
Baltimore's loss, boosted the 
Yankees' lead in the American 
League East lead to 2 l A games. 

Rangers 7, Royals 5 

In Kansas City, Mo.. Mickey 
Rivers' two-out single in the top of 
the 1 1th drove in two runs and lift- 
ed Texas to a 7-5 victory over Kan- 
sas City. 

Btae Jays 3, Twins 2 

In Toronto, Roy Howell’s ho- 
mer tied the game and Sieve 
Braun's pinch-hit single broke the 
tie as Toronto scored twice in the 
bottom of the ninth to defeat Min- 
nesota, 3-2. 

Brewers 6, Tigers 4 

In Detroit, Cecil Cooper hit two 
home runs and Buck Martinez and 
Six to Lezcano each hit one to pow- 
er Milwaukee to a 6-4 victory over 
Detroit, ending a seven-game los- 
ing streak. 

Red Sox 7, A’s 6 

In Boston, Jim Rice led off the 
10th inning with his second borne 
run of the game to rally Boston to 
its sixth straight victory, a 7-6 deci- 
sion over Oakland. 

Irafjgnq 6, While Sox 2 

In Cleveland, Miguel Dilone, 
who got three hits and raised his 
average lo .348, drove in two runs 
and rookie Joe Charboneau hit his 
20th homer to lead Cleveland to a 
6-2 victoiy over Chicago. 

Hinault 9 Heideri 
Finish First in 
World Cycling 

SALLANCHES, France. Aug. 
31 (AP) — Bernard Hinault of 
France broke away from Gian 
Battista BaroncbcIIi of Italy today 
on the last of 20 laps to win the 
professional road race at the 
World Cycling Championships. 

Hinault, two time winner or the 
Tour de France, was the first 
Frenchman to win the title since 
Jean Stablinski in 1962. 

The 26-year-old Breton was 
among the leaders from the start of 
the 1 67-mile race. He set the pace 
for the last eight rnHes. 

Hinault was timed in 7 horns, 32 
minutes, 16 seconds. Baron chelH 
was 61 seconds behind. Juan Fer- 
nandez of Spain stormed through 
the field in a late burst to take 
third place. 

Yesterday, Beth Heiden of the 
United States, a former world 
speed-skating champion, won the 
women's road race, covering the 
mountainous course of 53.6 kilom- 
eters in an hour 45 minutes 15 sec- 
onds. Tuulikki Jabre of Sweden 
was second, and Amanda Jones of 
Britain came in third. . . 

Soccer Results 

CMQ LAND 
Aroanol 3 Tottenfiani 0 
Aston villa T Covwitrv D 
Br lab Ian I West Bromwich 3 
Ipswich 4 Evertona 
Loads t LrtcHtor7 
Liverpool A Norwich 1 
Mmehester United 1 Sunderland 1 
AAlddhabrougii 3 Manchester atv 2 
N o t Hnu lWH Forests Stoke 0 
Soathamatan 3 Blrmtattaai 1 
Wolverhampton 2 Crvstrt PaiaceO 


2 Baseball Mavericks Leave the Scene 


NEW YORK. Aug. 31 (NYT) — 
The two liveliest minds in baseball 
left the game high and dry this 
month, and it’s going to take more 
than snap judgment to decide 
whether this left the game richer or 
poorer. Did the welcome departure 
of Charlie Finley compensate for 
the loss of Bill Veeck? 

“I called Lee MacPhail after the 
deal,” Veeck said Friday from his 
hospital bed in Chicago, “and 
asked “How lucky can a guy get? 
This must be your biggest single 
week in 20 decades.’ " 

As owner of the O aklan d A's, 
Finley picked a fight with the 
American League president every 
hour on the hour, and between 
skirmishes MacPhail bad to deal 
with some erf Veeck’s more out- 
landish promotions. 

“What did Lee say?” Bill was 
asked. 

“You know what a gentleman he 
is," Veeck said. 


dub down to $13 million, in the 
same area as Oakland and Balti- 
more. The Mets, of course, are 
something else.” 

- There is no reason to think Fin- 
ley would ever want to return to 
baseball and less than none to be- 
lieve that he would not be black- 
balled if he tried. He ran the 
cheapest and loudest operation in 
the big leagues and his contribu- 
tions would be a pleasure to forget 

— green and gold play suits. Herb 
Washington, the Olympic sprinter, 
as designated runner; night World 
Series games; a mule in the out- 
field. 

Brassy vulgarity was his style. 

Born Into Baseball 

Veeck. on the other hand, was 
bom into baseball and belongs 
there. He is an independent think - 
er, imaginative, uninhibited, inno- 
vator. He is a promotor at heart 
but a baseball man at bottom and 
be always realized that his merriest 
promotional stunts would not en- 
able a bad team to do good busi- 
ness. 

“I still think our theories are 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LI0NS-5l0Md AJvln 
White, quarterback. 

HOCKEY 

NaHaaal Hsdiav Lrauue 
CALGARY— Stood Tour Curtate and Stewn 
KortraytL dateraamm, and Kartn Lovedra. left 
wta. 

WASHINGTON— Stoned Paul MaeKMnen and 
Pot R&iMe. defensemen. 


Funny Economics he always realized that his m 

Finley sold the A’s for about Promotional stunts would n 
$12.5 million. Veeck and his part- a bad team to do good 
ners got $20 million for the Chica- ne ^ .... ... . . 

go White Sox. When you consider 1 51111 tbmk our liieon ' 
that the New York Mets, who had 
lost money for three years in a T . •_ o ^ 

row, finished last three tunes and uUILOD 

last season had their smallest home . 

attendance ever —-788,905 — wen: In AlTiatfllir F inal 
for $21.1 million last winter, and 

the Baltimore Orioles, American PINEHURST, N.C., Aug. 31 
League champions whose home (AP) — Bob Lewis Jr., 35, a sales 
business touched a record representative for his family’s steel 
$1,681,009, changed hands for $12 tubing business, and Hal Sutton, 
million, yon have to wonder about 22, who intends to enter his fa- 
baseball economics. Oakland, if ther’s oil business, yesterday 
possible, cares less about baseball gained \ be final of the 80th \)S. 
than Baltimore; attendance last Amateur Golf Championship, 
season was 306,763. Lewis advanced to the 36-hole 

“There's one big difference,” final with a 4 and 2 victoiy over 
Veeck said. “We had a V«y valu- Dick Von Tacky Jr. Sutton, 1980 
able piece of property the other North and Smith Amateur cham- 
dubs didn’t have — the real estate, pion, beat Jim Holtgrieve 3 and 2. 
We spent from $3.25 million to Lewis, 2 up, birdied 14, 15 and 
$3.5. million on it just in the few 16 to build an insurmountable 
years since we’ve had the club. lead. Ilte chncher for Sutton mtp* 
This is 30-odd acres, the biggest at the par-5 12th hole. Holtgrieve 
contiguous piece of land in south had a chance for par to halve the 
Chi cag o . hole and remain 3 down, but this 

“Count that as worth $7 million three-foot putt rolled off the side 
and it brings the price of the ball of the hole. 


sound,” he said, “but we were a 
little short of scratch to make the 
operation go. I have been advising 
for a couple of years that we would 
be wise to sell the dub because we 
were a stock company and so 
couldn't depredate our players for 
tax purposes. We had to operate 
with 100-cem dollars while other 
dubs, limited partnerships or 
something, operated with 50-cent 
dollars because the government 
picked up the other half." 

Bill had pledged everything he 
owned to buy the club, and the 
free agent era found him unable to 
spend enough to keep players like 
Richie Zisk. Oscar Gamble, Rich 
Gossage, Terry Forster, Bobby 
Bonds and Tommy John. 

"I don’t earn as much as a utility 
infielder," he said a few years ago, 
“but baseball is my game and I 
can’t let one or two high-priced- 
players drive me out of iL" 

“I do think," he said Friday, 
“that we have again put together a 


be able to develop together as 
White Sox instead of drifting away 
one by one like the others.” 

As for the 66-year-old en- 
trepreneur. he’ll be back. Baseball 
can't afford to let a mind like his 
goto waste. 

“Once I catch my breath." he 
said, “Oops, Kingman just hit one 
out of sight.” (He was obviously 
watching the Cubs' game on televi- 
sion.) “After I leant to breathe 

X 'n, IH start thinking about 
t to do." He is in the hospital 
for a repiratory ailment, his room 
is full of free oxygen so he can’t 
smoke, but he hopes to be out 
soon. 

Presumably he’ll get enough 
from the club’s sale to furnish a 
modicum of operating capital, 
maybe set him up again on the 
property in Easton. Md., which be 
left when be went to Chicago. 

“I know you pledged everything 
you had to buy the dub," it was 
remarked.*’ 

“Yes," he said, “and that place 
in Maryland was right in center 
field.” 
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Language 


The Dearth of Curses 


By Henry Mitchell 


W ASHINGTON (WP) — An 
outfit called Switch says 
there's a better way to swear, and I 
can believe it, since creative swear- 
ing has always been a weakness 
here in English. 

The poor armament of half a 
dozen words has hardly sufficed — 
especially since they are in such 
continued use for going to the gro- 
cery, describing computer persons 
ana hardware and similar nitwit- 
tety of everyday life, that on grand 


occasions, when something fairly 
gorgeous is called for, there is 
nothing to call forth. 

When 1 fell out of a chair recent- 
ly the best I could think of (of 
course I had little time for prepara- 
tion) was “Damn chair.” 


So I sent off for the Switch Man- 
ual of better swearing, which is put 
out by the Rev. David Wold and 
Tim Nyberg, who hold forth at 
Box 27063, Minneapolis. Wold is 
deserbed in the literature as a 
youth ministries specialist, what- 
ever the hell that may be, and Ny- 
berg is identified as ah artist. 

Never mind that they live in a 
box, I thought. If they have great 
ideas for swearing, let's hear from 
them. But now, alas, Z must report 
the truth: 

The two of them together know 
le$s about swearing than any 8- 
year-old you are likely to find this 
side of Mars. 

It’s hard to believe, but evident- 
ly Switch is a serious effort to re- 
duce profanity in the republic, and 
this may be the place to say that a 
few more brains in Minneapolis 
would be a good start. 

Instead of the common Anglo- 
Saxon word for ordure they sug- 
gest. in thear manual, “doggy-doo.” 
You hit your thumb square with a 
hammer and say, “Dog gy -doo!” 

Well, if it helps, say itT 
* * * 

No religious affiliation is cited 
for the Switch folk, but almost cer- 
tainly they are the same team that 
produced the new prayer book for 
the Episcopal Church, since I see 
stunning similarities between the 
manual and the revised prayer 
book. 

Don’t say “Hello " Switch ad- 
vises; say “HI” 

Don’t say “God damn,” says 
Switch, but try “Sam SpudtL” 
(Don’t look at me. I didn't make 
up this doggy-doo). 

Don’t say “Go to hell” Say “Go 
bob for French fries.” 


Instead of traditional curses, 
they go on, try this: 

“May your breakfast cereal be 
eternally soggy " 

Now, the trouble here, apart 
from an embarrassing display of 
idiocy and a deplorable failure of 
grace, is that when men swear 
mightily (and I cannot speak for 
women) it is precisely because they 
have had it up to here with the 
doggy-doo of the world, and are 
not sufficiently calm to think of 
eternally soggy breakfast cereal. 

Until now I had not recognized 
the Anglo-Saxon legacy for the 
tresure it is. When King Alfred 
burnt the cakes, 1 hope he did not 
say “Oh s — but 1 also hope he 
said nothing about “Sam Spudd.” 

* * * 

The National Town Meeting ad- 
dressed the perennial problem of 
our language the other day — not 
swearing, specifically, but the trite- 
ness, the leveling down, the blurr- 
ing of all the giraffes and sloths 
and tigers, so to speak, into mere 
fauna. 

A common trouble in language 
is the leap, for abstraction, tne 
noun that can cover everything in- 
stead of the word that means only 
tiger. 

Not that there is anything sacro- 
sanct about any particular English 
form. Shakespeare could change 
an adjective into a verb in less time 
than it takes the average pedant to 
curdle milk. 

But if nobody likes clarity, if no- • 
body wishes, to call a giraffe a gi- 
raffe, or death, death, and if every- 
body decides grunts are the ideal 
communication, then (he language 
does suffer. Which makes no dif- 
ference. What does make a differ- 
ence is that we ourselves suffer, no 
longer having skunks and zebras 
and grizzly bears to think about, 
but merely fauna, which are noth- 
ing to see in (he mind. 

I acknowledge the poverty of 
our current swear words, just as 
any fair-minded fellow must 
concede that the prayer book or 
even the King Janies Bible might 
be improved. 

The trouble has never been that 
improvement is unthinkable. The 
trouble has always been that “dog- 
gy-doo” and similar efforts at im- 
proving language do not quite do 
it. 

William Safire is on vacation. 
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• m wmry Appearances of 'Bluebeard,* Belfast 9 

lSCF Bushmills and Building on the Riviera 


Ur«/\TiT ¥7 Dancer Godunov Fau 
ML J-JliS U.S, Life Hard in Wtq. 


By Jeffrey Robinson 

C ABRIS. France (IHT) — 
William Wiser, author of 
the just published “Disappear- 
ances” fAtheneum), lives with his 
wife Michelle and their two teen- 
age children in a house that they 
built themselves on a slope over- 
looking th« village and 40 to 50 
miles of Riviera coastline. 
They've been in the house two 
years sow, one year less than it 
took him to write his novel, and 
although the book is finished, the 
house is not. 

“We did the dies, paintingand 
landscaping ourselves. Three 
sides of the house are glass and 
that created extra problems. 
When you build here, the local 
government wants you to baild 
m the provincial style . The first 
time we presented the plans for 
the house, which is more Califor- 
nia than provincial, they said no. 
The second time they said OK. 
but we had to have a flat roof. I 
asked what we were going to do 
with a flat roof and they said we 
could plant grass on it. The third 
time that the plans were present- 
ed, they said OK but the house 
had to have a die roof to make 
an attempt at being provincial. 
You can see why these things 
take time. 1 ' 

Odd Jobs 

Born in Kentucky, Wiser 
bounced around the United 
Stales doing odd jobs until he 
found his way to Cabris 20 years 
ago because he wanted to spend 
a couple of months at a local 
writers colony. When he returned 
to New York that same year, he 
started writing short stories. “I 
was bang published by maga- 
zines like Playboy. McCalls, Red- 
book and Cosmopolitan, and get- 
ting paid very well for my stones. 
I seem to remember my fust 
Playboy sale brought me $1,500. 
In those days that was a lot of 
money. Michelle and I had a son 
by then and a family of three 
could live a lot of months on 
$1,500” 

Then came the mid-'fiOs and he 
says those were “grim times in 
New York. We felt we could live 
better and for less in Europe. We 
started in Paris, then went to Bel- 
gium. Austria, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. We finally decided that 
Cabris was where we had once 
been happy and would probably 
be happiest. We've lived here 
ever since.” 

Ever since, that is, except for a 
few years when Wiser has taken 
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Author- mason Wiser: Pass the Irish whiskey. 


university posts as wnter-m-resi- 
dcnce. “1 did one stint at Drake 
and another at the University of 
Texas. Both times I was hired 
sight unseen. Neither school 
knew I didn't have a college de- 
gree. But what could they say 
when I showed up on their door- 
step. ready to teach. I think they 
figured, on well, it’s only creative 
writing and not something im- 
portant like Shelley or Keats.” 

For part of this year while fin- 
ishing “Disappearances” (and he 
will do it Again this fall) he's been 
writer-in-residence at Queen's 
University in Belfast. “Belfast 
can be a difficult city to live in 
but outsiders are made to feel 
most welcome. True, the city is 
heavily patrolled and there are 
soldiers and checkpoints every- 
where. But 1 myself have never 
seen any violence. You get a 
strong sense of the danger and 
not many people go out at night 
without a definite destination. 
When a ear backfires you look 
for cover. But I probably think 


more about it when I’m away 
than when Tm there.” 

There are however lots of tittle 
things which become r emind ers 
of the general tension. “Mail- 
boxes for instance have very nar- 
row slots, only wide enough for 
an envelope. I had a hell of a 
tim e trying to send ’Disappear- 
ances’ to New York. All pack- 
ages and bulky envelopes are 
checked for bombs. Packages the 
size of a novel manuscript makes 
people in tins post office there 
very nervous.” 

His first book was called “K” 
and was a collection of short sto- 
ries which he tied together. “I got 
good reviews but the book just 
disappeared. It went out of print 
very early.” That was 1971. Sev- 
en years later his second book, 
“The Wolf Is Not Native to the 
South Of France,” was pub- 
lished. “Again I got fine reviews, 
but there were internal problems 
at the publishing house and my 
editor left There was no publici- 
ty for the book at alL It happens 


to a lot of writers but that 
doesn't make it any less depress- 

hopes . “Disappear- 
ances”wiU meet a better fate. It 
takes place in the Paris of the 
’20s and is based on a reporter's 
remembrances of the case against 
Henri Landru, the “Bluebeard” 
who was guillotined in 1922 on I 
circumstantial evidence for the 
murder of 10 women. Once more, 
the reviews have been good. Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly called the book 
“a compellingly rich and original 
novel" The Los Angeles Tunes 
said it is a “fascinating display of 
the craftsmanship of a mature 
writer.” 

Many years ago, Charlie Chap- 
lin did a film- about Landru, 
“Monsieur Verdoux,” but that 
was a comic version of the mat- 
ter. Wiser’s is most serious. “Tbe 
original idea came to me in 1960, 
and 17 years later Landru 's case 
was still haunting me. So I went 
to Versailles, to the' courthouse 
where Landru was tried, and I 
eventually found the old trial re- 
cords. They were untouched 
since the-tnal, wrapped in rib- 
bons and covered with dust,” 

Irish Whiskey 

Now that the bode is finished. 
Wiser says he’s taking it easy for 
a while. “I don’t write short sto- 
ries any more. I have a very small 
output of work. Actually what 
I'm doing now is thinking about 
some nonfiction. 1 want ip put 
together the definitive magazine 
article on Irish whiskey” 

That's a long-time fascination. 


A few months ago when he 
found himself in Bushmills, a 
Northern Ireland village largely 
associated with whiskey, he 
thought it would be a fine place 
to continue the research which 
had unofficially begun in some 
Belfast pubs. “Irish whiskey is af- 
ter all a partner of long standing 
'in the Irish literary tradition. I 
think, as a matter of fact, that 
Irish whiskey is the required ap- 
prenticeship for any serious Irish 
literary endeavor. 

“ ‘Disappearances’ took a lot 
out of me. It’s a long book and 
because it deals with an historical 
period that required a lot of re- 
search, I had to think in new 
ways. It was a very exhausting 
experience, so Pm just floating 
now. I’m thinking about Irish 
whiskey and wonting on the 
trails of the house. It’s fun to be 
a mason. Even more fun some- 
times than being a writer.” 


A tittle more than a year after 
Soviet dancer Alexander Godunov 
was granted asylum in the United 
States, he says that in some ways 
U.S. life is harder for him profes- 
sionally than it was in Russia. Go- 
dunov. 31, who was a leading 
member of the Bolshoi Bailed de- 
fected Aug. 22. 1979. A few days 
later, a dispute over whether his 
wife, Ludmila Vlasova, also a Bol- 
shoi dancer, intended to return 
home voluntarily grew into, a 
showdown between U.S. officials 
and Soviet diplomats at New 
York’s Kennedy Airport. Finally, 
her plane to Moscow was allowed 
to off. Since then Godunov 
has spoken little in public, but in 
the September issue of Ballet News 
m» ga:nnff, he is quoted as saying 
he finds life in the United States 
“difficult, but I like it It is diffi- 
cult to prepare to dance here, 
there, to fly out for one-night en- 
gagements, to work morning, 
ni gh t. This is a new life for me. 
He said he was dismayed by some 
of the critical reaction to his danc- 
ing with the American Ballet The- 
ater, and commented: “I cannot 
answer to everybody and stand on 
ray head.” The dancer, who was 
said to have earned about $150,000 
since his defection, lives in a room 
in a friend's mansion on Manhat- 
tan's East Side. He said he contin- 
ues to speak frequently with his 
wife by telephone, but has no in- 
tention of returning to the Soviet 
Union. “No, J don’t hate Russia,” 
he said, but added that “the Bol- 
shoi is the past — I stay to dance, 
to be free with my art. - 


Bullfighter Manuel Benitez, “Q 
Cordobas,” is recovering well from 
a serious goring he received during 
his performance at the bullring of 
Q uintanar de la Orden two weeks 
ago, his family said. Doctors at- 
. tending him said he left the Our 
Lady of Loreto Clinic in Madrid 
late last week, much improved, 
and family members said be went 
to his estate in the Cordoba prov- 
ince. They said he lost more than a 
dozen arena appearances because 
of the injury, but plans to return to 
the ring early in September. 


Thousands of people ate a 15- 
foot tower of free bread for the 
sake of art in Dublin over the 
weekend. The tower was the brain- 
child of Argentine artist Marta 
Mlmijin, who directed several art 
students at University College, 
Dublin, in the construction of a re- 
plica of the city's James Joyce 
Martello Tower, using 5,000 loaves 
of bread. Joyce lived in Martello 
Tower — now a city museum — 


one oi many circular towe 
siructed in the early 19th i. 
along the coast to repel a 
invasion by Napoleon's . 
Minujin ana the students c 
to build the bread tower as 
an exhibition of “living art.' 
instantaneous culture, shi 
“The important tiring is thi 
pie ate the bread.” Alter the 
had been on display for , 
hours, it was knocked don 1 
offered to the public. The tl i f j 
had been donated by a . m** 
bakery. Charity organizer i* 
lined up and carted truckle 
bread away. Minujin said hi , l 
project would be to reprodi 
Eiffel Tower in French breai 
exhibition in Paris. 
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She was the best orange 
seller Florida ever had. But ; 
day Anita Bryant's 5100,000-* - 
job ended. Alter 12 years, he 
tract is not beug fen 
Bryant’s reign as the que 
Florida orange juice was 
with controversy. Three yea’ 
she became immersed in the 
over homosexual rfchts in 
County and formed an ani 
rights group called “Save 
Children.” The local issue b* 
a hot item nationally, and be 
was over thousands of letter 
flooded the offices of the F 
Citrus Commission, some t . 
earing a boycott of Florida or 
and others endorsing Br 
stand wholeheartedly. Short 
ter that flap died down, Brya . . . 
nounced earlier this year tin 
was seeking a divorce frot 
husband and business mai 
Bob Green, and returning t 
native Oklahoma. The divon - J 
came final a week and a halt ir.f ^ 9 f . 
Citrus Commission spokesma I’f t % 
Jones said Bryant's notorieti 
nothing to do with terminal* , , , ; , 

her contract. He said I ! ! ( 

than anything else, the ckaU -^ * 
marketplace had mated the • 
tivness of her commercials, 
the past two years we’ve i • 
been using two campaigns — ... 
ta, which was primarily on 
time television, and our new 
paign in the evening hours,” . - . 
said. He said that long as six'; 
ago the Citrus Commission t 
considering another advert 
approach as an alternate 
Bryant's family-oriented “sun; 
tree” spots. But orange juice I 
continued to soar through 
1970s, and this year, comnri. 1 
figures show, proauction will ' 
least three times greater then v . 

Bryant began plugging. FK. 
juice in 1968. 

— SAMUEL JUST 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


EMPLOYMENT 






EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 



in 



SECRETARIAL 
POSTONS AVAILABLE 


tARQE PHARMACEUTICAL 
LABORATORY SITUATED M MRS, 


EMBASSY SERVICE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


S«4*4R«tf 

APAKTMBVTS A HOUSES 
BAve. de Memne. Paris & 

steT 562 78 99. 












TYPIST 

BILINGUAL 


frfflwii ntfrad. 
Perfect knowledge of 
English iwM 


Fringe benefits. 13li monffs 
Flexible hours. Compcery lestawonl. 
5 weeks poklvocn 


ZURICH: 3*3.20.00. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


10 km COMPIEGNE (60) 

GoMonmlyfo houM. 3 bedroom, br- 
ing, garage, 3000 lam. grounds. Sports 


7th, BAC 


■ a pik m • a. | vMHivpiBooiyic impp. a ueviuaro, »v- 

INTERDEAN 

tormn. Pnoo FF 4301000. U8GB/IV 


Character, double Ewing in duplex 4- 
one bedroom, both, phone. Fn 9000. 
EMBASSY SERVICE 563 6fl 39 




Send CV. and salary desired 
under Ref. 101 el to 
MEDIA SYSTEM, 

04 roe Reamer, 75002 Pod* 
wha wt 8 forward. 


We’re experts at 
international moving 


INTL MOVING A EXPORT, t*w> 
Air & seo Freight. Main' Air Fret.Zl 
1* Sueur, Pons Id. Tel- 500 03 04 -K 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TeF Paris 720 22 33, 


NEUILLY 

recent, double tv 
Frs. 5700. ! 


NEAR BOB 

J ,4bedroomv. 

20 42. 




VOUlAGMBijthe nicest year-round 
(■aside resort, 20 Ian From Athens, For 
sale luxury apartmenh of 2, 3, 4 
room with garden and inctviduahr 
controlled central hearing. For details 
please caRc 8657253 Athens or writs, 
nV A AJho n a w acfa. 41 Dmokrarous 
Street, Athens 1 40, Greece. 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


MARAIS- Live in the hea r t of die 
Moras in the marvelously renowned 
r*tfO"Cd r cadence of the Dukas erf 
Montmorency. Very high ceSngk. Be- 




mzsEsmsEBm 


n i 


X f J ’i 1 >1 : . = q : j = 


sssEsm 












daj^Wtjdneedoy, Friday & Saturday, 

TOW MARTIN. luminous, modem 
buitdintfr 2 recrpfiom, 3 bwiocura. 3 

RBrfOVAWWXtSt IN THE 15Hi, 

300 sq-m. with parking. Tel: 575 52 20. 
VICTOR HUGO, luxurious 6 rooms, 
newly redone. 723 71 BR 


SPAIN 


PUERTO DE LA DUQUESA, IS mm 
Estepona and 20 mins. Gtbrator, open 
before 1981, harbour apartments 
from FTm. 31)00,000, berth from PStss. 
750,000. VWh terms up to 3 years. 
Investment opportunity. Now Sum 
^oup. sheas for seta m harbour. De~ 
KAGertrfdEBs (HT/PDq Box 17, Pue- 
blo Arena Beach, Edepona. MoiaEp. 
Tel: 80 04 62 




CHAMPS B.YSEE5. Penthouse, hauri- 

XO^m.vnthpoddng. Tel: 575 5220.' 

VICTOR HUGO, fuxunous 6 rooms, 





HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 




AUTO SHIPPING 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 

As a new labrorfeor tothe 
t nl wmoiionol Herald T-famc. 
you con save up to 43% 
of the newsstmi price, depending 
on your country of readme. 

For detoih 

On Bus s p edal aeroducicry offer, 
write ro. 



sqjn. terrace. Equpped krtchen, per- 
fect amtSnon. sunny, quet, dot ape. 
Frs. 6J00. 720 37 99. 

QUA! LOUS BUBBOT. large Fvwn + 
2 be dr ooms, equpped kitchen, bash, 
telephone, balcony overlooki n g Seine, 
Frs 4150- TeF 260 41 05. 

1Mb 55 eqjn. fiwng + 1 be dr oom, 
bam, kechen, puking, new hrfdng. 
26598 15. 

lMh. MARCEAU. large Irving, dmng. 

lMh. 140 no, 5 rooms, 2 bedftx, 

17ft, HBURE: Large, charmmg double 
kvmg, 2 bedrooms, fireplaces, bafcxt- 

ny. sunny. Frs. 3500. 720 37 99. 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


ESSS5E5Su!SE^3nSi33 


HONCH, 40k Errgfoh/ Spanish. 15 years 
experience import-export m prone in- 
dustry. Olirtxn. Comes, Manna Sur- 
muf. 06210 Monde feu, Franca. 

FRENCHMAN, 52. seeks Merton in 
press ex bonk. Eknu 454. Herald Tri- 
bune, 92521 NeuAy codex. Fiance. 


area l. Hr m 




International Business Message Center 


ATTEyTlOy BUSINESSMEN; Pubioh Buhea Mooag ■ in Out Inuraa i ianal Harold Tribute; 

orer a •quarter of a million redos u or ld nede. nut of trham art in fonma and wdattry. trill mil 
jearmenqge. Ja$t Ida at Parit 612322. before 10:00 tun. tamaing that we nm tefex wso back and 
you uteoa g e trill appear tdthin 48 hour*. You trill be billed at VS-S8-20 or local equivalent per 
line. Too mum include cauqdete and verifiable billing addrea. 


ITALY 
GREECE 
BY RAIL AND 
CAR FERRY 

BRINDISI - PATRAS - 
ATHENS 


EURAILPASS SHIPS 

EGNAT1A - APPIA 
CAST ALIA - ESPRESSO 


FAST CROSSING 
BRINDISI - CORFU 
IN 3y 3 HOURS 


AU JUMBO 
HYDROFOIL 

A jourf service by: 


ADRUTKASgrJLN. 
end AiiSCAH Sum. 

FOR FULL DETAILS, CALL 


LONDON. 4990076,7300357 

PAHS 7422264, 2660090 

COLOGhC....^ 234911 

FRANKFURT.... 30757 

ZURICH 3012536,2110891 

BHN 234732 

GENEVA 35761 1.21S511 

BRUSSELS 5387659. 5138599 

ROME 4740141.465672 

AMSTERDAM 241077 

ATHENS 3230333,3236605 

VIENNA 5301 76.453610 

VENICE 2913k 30304 


PORTUGAL 



AUTOS TAX FREE 


MONEY SAVERS! 

Factory prices on European can 
and Ek* a/ Japanese matorcydes- 
' Order by mal/phone or see our local 
rips in various countries. 

Noma the braids foot in for m you, or 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


simply request our 1990 cataloo. 
EUKOPACAIt INTERNATIONAL 
4, Parade, jersey, bflM 
Phono 0534 - 34000. 


TAX FRS CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

with Swiss Scenes pfotat. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


B4T Su bm l uflu ns Deportmei il . 
181, Aven u e Os a i fo e d e Q nufle, 


>%KTZ RENT-A-CAR SPECIAL 
unSmtod mlecge - 1 day at law as 
Frs 129 ■ mdudng VAT. 

HBtTZ RENTS FORDS AND OTHSH 
FINE CARS 

eaU us now at 574 22 62. Pans 



BUSINESS SERVICES 


SUN MY. TIMES, iet Euradefivoy. 
P.O. Bon 86. Wwirfc, Belgium. Teh 
(32-15)71 0*63. 


MTERNATIONAL 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

UNLTD. 

New Yatfc - U3LA. 
Cn foriainan. demcratruian, r w odeti. b,- 
bnguol hoitoaei tar conventaore, trade 
thaws, looal&fpacid events. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


DJULMBS 

AM.I16 

JXM.1,143 


FLATOTEL **' ■cmflOML p . ■*» «*!!?**■ 


ANINWTMBirfUND iradtdMer- 
nmonaHy « t ie kin g top p erfo r mprs ■" 
the deck and bond industry n mast 
ma ter cstwt ta se4 the eom^onyi 
stack. lSKasmrmiian. Write Bo* 452. 
Hen*f Tribune. 92521 NwJty Cedye. 
France. 


FleaieoonWti 

FfWikfuiS. Teh Ml 1294004, 
itei 41 Wl 

for other pragrome end detai l ed Infor- 
motion, afoyaur 

TRAVEL AGENT 



LEGAL SERVICE 

US. LAWYER, aiyessivo, dyiMT . 
penave. Intpo n o n t nee atjt 
bffice of WBom SheflwM,.]? . 
Ran, Smhr Ana, CA 92701 USF 
71 4-5537200, Cable GLOBMAk" 


LOW COST FLICJf 


The International HeraU Ji 
earner <mtdt for the 
rrhabUiry ef tke lomcott ,. 
/tiffin adttrttied Mml 


GLOBAL LOW COST AMR 
Sunshine Tram*. Tek .243201 ■ 
Jmfas st roat 4& Amsftexfan. 
ajROPE - MY. Fr*. 81% Awn 
Frs. 1,630. ITS 225 12 39 Paris. - 


PENPALS 


JEWS OF MAJORCA. Spoirv Ui 
8y 4 yean in Is rad. ^movaiq tofr - 

POBJ^^eruM^r^eL 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIES 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 

PHONE: Call your local IHT representative with your text. You wi . 
be informed of the cost immediately, and once prepayment is mad 
your ad will appear within 48 hours. 

B Tt * Al i ! . Se J nd your text . to your local IHT representative and yo : 
Wl , i. advisecl t H e in local currency by return. Payment before 
publication is necessary. 

? Y you have an ur 9 ent business text, telex us, and it wil 

be published within 48 hours in our INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MESSAGE CENTER. 

For your guidance: the basic rate is $8.20 per line per day + loco 
taxe^ There are 25 letters, signs and spaces in the first line and 36 ir 
tne tallowing lines. Minimum space is 2 lines. 

H ln all the above cases, you can now avoid delay b> 
charging your 

American Express Card account. 

Please indicate the following: 

NAME: 

ADORESSt TTV 

TH_, 

COUNTRY, — 

CWom charge my ad to my Amsricon Express Card acoounf numbor, 


VALtDITY 


AUSTRIA] MdGm M4vr«, Bank 
»m»a, Rm 215. Vienna 1. [Td., 


MLOjU M B UJXEMBOURQ. 

Arth * lf & goe «y- 

3<S?k99 06 ^ Brimeli. TeU 


SIGNATURE: 


fTAlY: Antonio Sanrfj r ci i xj , SS Via 
della Mercede, 001B7 Rome. 
(T*ti 679-34-37. Tefox, 410161.] 

JAMNr Todathl Man. Media Sabf 


SOUTH AFRICA: itatan K Horn- 


nmsH aiaz Far wbw 
contact Pm Parti offca. 


IW/li 


IN 


JWWB, to 

Teb 5041^25. 


J&Jnier 

ehenheimer Slrone. *3, Fronk- 

QMkClflhKJClMHi. 



3\ 8 ^ u 6(^2r^-.K: ! 

214337 BBEetJ 
■SRAfc Dan Ehrbdi, 23 Menada 

Tj*.i 229873 A 242294 
6376. Teltxi 34maB3(rSL 


„ Arnold 
Teetuv/Altoin Gran. Prof. 
TufoBTOW ljvima I CZ M Anmr- 
aan Mj 021X243611 Tata* 
■3(33. 

PORTUGAL Etc Afobar, 32 Sua 
«wrt*VIA. w k™ 

afssfekK* 


Tefox: Mill 

SOUTH EAST ASlAi C Oxvwy * 
Anoootoi Ud, 703 Cor Po Coro- ' 
nwfoal Bukfng. IB lyncSxirt*- 
Terroee, Central, Hong Hog : 

S&Sgra, 906 T *~ 

SMMi Affredo Unrfauff Samiienr , 
to. Pedro Tehnira 8. fowta Mart 


IUC ,Doa ^ 

"AWf .COWTWBi 

181 OwHto-JtaGoulfo, ; 

™ T *»-> Hf- 

1265. Tefox, 612832. 











































